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EDITORIAL 


; As We See It 


Day after day from this time until after the 
election the American public will continue to 
be regaled with the horrors which would befall 
this nation should the Republicans (or the Demo- 
crats, depending upon who it is that is doing the 
warning) win in November. Just how seriously 
the voter takes all this oratory it would be diffi- 
cult to say. For our part, we think there has been 
an observable tendency to turn away from at 
least some of the extremes of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal, and we should certainly regret any 
revival of them or the philosophy which under- 
lies them. We are certain in our minds, there- 
fore, that the outcome of the voting this autumn 
is of first rate importance, and we should not de- 
sire to give any contrary impression. 

Yet we do feel that it is well worth while, yes, 
even essential that from time to time we remind 
ourselves of how far we still have to travel to get 
back to the good solid earth over which this coun- 
try traveled to the enviable position which it has 
now attained. When this is done, it is at once 
evident that whichever party comes out on top 
this Fall, we shall have still left a staggering 
mass of legislation which can scarcely be regard- 
ed as other than “creeping socialism,” and a pub- 
lic attitude which presages a long continuation of 
this same situation-—in the absence, at any rate, 
of a much more positive and vigorous awakening 
of the rank and file to what is going on in this 
country. 

We have a new tax law on the statute books 
of the nation, the product of long and intensive 
study and constructive effort to make cohesive 
sense out of the mosaic of innumerable statutes 


Continued on page 28 
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Atomic Energy Tomorrow 


By HON. CARL HINSHAW* 
U. S. Congressman from Calif. 
Chairman, Research and Development Subcommittee 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


Mr. Hinshaw, after presenting developments in the use 
of nuclear power in the military field, lists prospective 
peaceful applications of atomic energy in transportation, 
on land, sea, and in the air, as well as a fuel for elec- 
tricity production and for other fields of industry. Says 
nuclear energy is already bringing about great changes 
in agriculture. Reveals contributions of foreign-born sci- 
entists in atomic energy development, and points out “we 
are not as much ahead of other nations as we would like 
to think.” Stresses role of individual in scientific progress 


The atomic era is now 15 years old. It began as an 
idea in the minds of a few scientists in Europe and in 
America, Since that time it has engaged the thoughts 
of a major segment of the scientific community. It has 
been backed by 12 billion American 
dollars. The truly brilliant ideas 
which underlie atomic energy de- 
velopment, coupled with this huge 
amount of treasure, has started an 
industrial revolution which you and 
I will see growing to full stature to- 
morrow. 

Let us look ahead 10 years. That 
is only tomorrow in the history of 
achievement. I think we should all 
recognize what a short period 10 
years is in the development of a new 
idea or discovery. Otto Diesel in- 
vented the diesel engine in 1887. Yet 
it was the mid-1930’s —almost 50 
years—before the diesel engine came 
into widespread use. George Par- 
sons invented the steam turbine in 1884, but it was the 
early ’20’s — about 35 years — before the steam tur- 
bine came into widespread use in the generation of elec- 
tric power and the propulsion of ships. The Wright 


Continued on page 16 
*An address by Mr. Hinshaw before the National Security Com- 


mission and Committees, The American Legion, Washington, D. C., 
Aug. 27, 1954. 
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Investor’s Appraisal of 
Periodic Stock Dividends 


By O. K. BURRELL 
Professor of Business Administration, 
University of Oregon 


Prof. Burrell, after explaining the nature of stock divi- 
dends and their effects on shareholder’s equity, presents 
a method of measurement of the relative impact upon 
market price of small stock dividends as compared with 
cash dividends. Draws the conclusion that investors, 
though not averse to periodic stock dividends, prefer 
cash dividend payments. Estimates periedic stock divi- 
dends have a value ranging from 50% to 75% of the 
value of the same cash dividend. 


Except under unusual circumstances, a stock dividend 
is not taxable as income to the recipient. The receipt 
of the additional shares operates merely to reduce the 
cost basis of the stock, with the 
result that the gain on _  ulti- 
mate sale is increased. But such 
gains, if the stock has been held for 
more than six months, are taxed at 
one-half the taxpayer’s regular rate 
and with a maximum of 25%. 
Clearly, then, there is a tax advan- 
tage to the stockholder who receives 
his share of corporate earning in the 
form of a non-taxable stock divi- 
dend rather than in the form of a 
cash dividend. The tax payable by 
the corporation is, of course, the 
same whether a cash dividend or a 
stock dividend is used.! But, if cor- 
porate earnings are distributed in 
the form of a periodic stock divi- 
dend, there is a real advantage to the stockholder. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the stock dividend 


Continued on page 22 


1 But a penalty tax (Sec. 102) may be imposed if it can be shown 
that a company has accumulated surplus beyond the reasenable 
needs of the business. The surplus subject to such penalty tax is 
reduced only by taxable dividends. Payment of a non-taxable steck 
dividend would not operate to reduce liability if earnings are allewed 
to accumulate unreasonably. Clearly, then, the possible advantage 
of the periodic stock dividend is available only where capital is 
needed for expansion. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


G. M. LOEB 
Partner of E. F. Hutton & Co., 
New York City 
Author of “The Battle for Investment 
Survival” * 
Union Pacific 


The outstanding feature of our 
stock markets since 1946 has been 
the steady absorption in increas- 
ing amounts of our best 
equities. This 
has been sup- 
ported by tne 
economic 
back ground. 
Earnings and 
dividends of 
the quality 
companies, 
which in most 
cases are the 
largest com- 
panies as well, 
have been in- 
creasing at the 
expense of the 
marginal pro- 
ducers. T he 
security buyer with new funds to 
invest currently is faced with pay- 
ing an increasingly greater pre- 
mium for the blue chips over the 
red than at any time in recent 
history. It is my very firm con- 
viction that the price for quality 
should be paid. I think that ex- 
pecting the followers to catch up 
with leaders will prove an ex- 
ceedingly poor investment phi- 
losophy. 

Holding these beliefs it is dif- 
ficult to find an issue meeting 
high quality standards that is be- 
hind the leaders in popularity. 
However, I have one candidate 
which I think is definitely in this 
category. 

There are only four railroads 
which so far have become popu- 
lar enough with the institutions 
to be listed among the so-called 
“favorite 50.” There is one that 
ought to be and in my judgment 
soon will be, and that is Union 
Pacific. ,t is already held in 
small amounts by many of the 
best trusts and in the second quar- 
ter was purchased by Tri-Conti- 
nental and Massachusetts Invest- 
ors. Here is truly a case where 
fncreasing price-earnings ratio 
and decreasing yields can cause 
investment funds to profitably 
spill over into something of real 
merit. 

Union Pacific as a railroad is a 
very first-class one indeed. Low 
fixed charges and stability in 
good times and bad are its princi- 
pal characteristics. The road is 
less than 50% Dieselized and, as 
more Diesels come into service, 
costs will decline. The manage- 
ment is very alert to keep the 
costs in line with gross as well as 
to make fundamental improve- 
ments such as the new $16,000,000 
Cheyenne-Dale line opened in 
May of last year. 

More interesting than its rail- 
road picture are its oil and gas op- 
erations and mineral possibilities. 
Last year on a realistic basis net 
income from transportation opera- 
tions was $39,800,000 and from 
oil and gas operations $23,400,000. 

As is the case with so many 
railroads, officer director hold- 
ings are small. The major ex- 
ception is E. Roland Harriman 
who was reported in February as 
owning over 41,000 shares. 

Union Pacific should come very 
close to earning $15 a share this 
year and the $6 annual dividend 
rate may be increased. It is also 
possible that some type of stock 
split may occur. Marketwise the 


very 


G. M. Loeb 


*($2.95, 8th Printing, 
Publi 
N. Y 


Hurry House 
shers, 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
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stock has acted better since the 
beginning of June than it has in 
many years and a major advance 
seems in prospect. 


ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 


Partner, H. Hentz & Co., 
New York City 
Members: N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
all leading Stock Exchanges and 
Commodity Markets 


The Omnibus Corp. 


Sometimes the character of a 
company—the nature of its oper- 
ation and its position as an in- 
vestment—undergoes such a com- 
plete change 
in a brief pe- 
riod that it 
becomes in 
effect, an en- 
tirely new 
situation. 

The changes 
in the status 
of the Omni- 
bus Corp. be- 
gan with the 
sale, in Sep- 
tember, 1952, 
of the Chicago 
Motor Coach 
Company to 
the Chicago 
Transit Authority; followed a 
year later by the purchase, from 
General Motors, of Hertz Stations, 
Inc. At this writing Omnibus owns 
Hertz outright; owns virtually all 
the shares of Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company, and directly and indi- 
rectly controls some 35% of the 
stock of New York City Omnibus. 
If the program now contemplated 
by the management goes through 
on schedule, which now seems 
virtually assured, the Fifth Ave- 
nue Coach-New York City Omni- 
bus investment will be sold pri- 
vately, and the funds thus real- 
ized will be used to accelerate the 
expansion and development of 
Hertz — in other words, concen- 
trating on the passenger car and 
truck rental business. 


Arthur J. Newmark 


The Hertz System 

Once the transit properties are 
sold, Omnibus will in effect be 
exclusively in the vehicle rental 
business, consisting of two broad 
areas of operation. One is the 
Hertz-owned Driv-Ur-Self prop- 
erties consisting of a company- 
owned fleet of 3,100 passenger 
cars serving 30 important cities: 
plus a 


large licensee system, 
through which privately owned 
companies in some _ 600 cities 


operate under the Hertz franchise 
and name. The other is the own- 
ership of 5,100 trucks, rented to a 
number of corporations under 
long-term contracts; plus a li- 
censee system, doing a similar job 
under independent ownership. 
There are some minor ramifica- 
tions (for example, a small amount 
of automobile fleet rental is done 
under contract), but these other 
activities have thus far not been 
stressed. 

Certain aspects of the Hertz 
operation provide strong evidence 
of having an important growth 
potential. The most significant are 
these: 

(1) Hertz is by far the most 
prominent member of the rela- 
tively young automobile Driv-Ur- 
Self industry, as well as the only 
important national operator. The 
business is quite competitive, since 
there are in all large cities a great 
many independents. However, 
generally speaking, the rental 
rates charged by the independents 
(and required to realize an ade- 
juate return 
Hertz, 


come 


are such as permit 
that 
»peration 


through the benefits 


from 
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Union Pacific Railroad — G. M. 
Loeb, Partner, E. F. Hutton & 
Co., New York City. (Page 2) 


The Omnibus Corporation—Arthur 
J. Neumark, Partner, H. Hentz 
& Co., New York City. (Page 2) 











and good cost control, to obtain 
extremely satisfactory profits. 

(2) Hertz’s Driv-Ur-Self oper- 
ation can expand in a number of 
directions. From time to time li- 
censee companies are offered for 
sale to the Hertz Company and 
may be purchased when the price 
is satisfactory. Airports consti- 
tute a rapidly developing market 
with a large potential, since some 
of the older airports and many 
of the new ones have not yet 
given contracts to car rental com- 
panies. The Hertz program con- 
templates representation of the 
Hertz System in every major air- 
port in this country and in those 
foreign countries where Hertz 
operations are carried on. Hertz 
now operates at 151 airports and 
at a number of major railroad 
terminals. 

But irrespective of new areas, 
the car rental industry shows a 
strong growth trend on a nation- 
wide basis. Hertz consistently ran 
short of cars last year, and a sub- 
stantial increase in the fleet is 
planned when new car models are 
brought out this fall. Aggressive 
advertising by the Hertz System, 
plus advertising support from the 
railroads, airlines and motor com- 
panies, is placing Hertz car-rental 


ever more prominently in the 
public eye. 
(3) The trucking end of the 


business is very much larger than 
the passenger car division as to 
volume of sales, number of units 
involved and capital employed. 
However, margins are necessarily 
narrower: and profits, although 
larger in toto than for passenger 
cars, are not larger in proportion 
to these other factors. Trust fleet 
rental promotion has been stepped 
up in recent months, but this is 
still a bread-and-butter business 
—one which provides stable grad- 
ually growing income and rela- 
tively small capital risk. 

(4) Assuming that the sale of 
the New York City traction prop- 
erties go through on schedule, 
Omnibus will have an additional 
$4 million of liquid funds, which 
will be used partly as a contribu- 
ion to working capital (through 
reduction of bank loans) and 
partly for fleet expansion. The 
company is in a position to bor- 
row nearly the entire cost of new 


vehicles — 80-90% on passenger 
cars; 90-100% on trucks. The sale 


is, therefore, not essential to fleet 
expansion; rather it would create 
an easy financial condition, lead- 
ing to a ready refunding of all 
existing obligations, and making 
possible a aggressive ex- 
ploitation of the growth possibili- 
ties of both car and rental 


more 


truck 
Earnings and Potential 

It is estimated that Hertz’s 
earnings this year will be equal 
to $1.50-$1.65 per Omnibus share: 
however, if the New York trac- 
tions are still owned at the vear- 
end, dividends to be received from 
them should raise Omnibus’ earn- 
to well over $2. Actually, 
despite a probable small increase 
in revenues, Hertz’s current earn- 


ings 


ings are expected to be modestly 
showing of 1953, in 
of higher 
costs, higher interest charges, and 
a reduced profit from the resale 
of used vehicles 


below the 


reflection somewhat 


These conditions 


are part of the process by which 


Continued on page 28 
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Selected Railroad Mergers 
Solution to Industry's Plight 


By DONALD V. FRASER* 
President, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


Mid-Western rail executive, in advocating selective consolida- 
tion of strong and weak neighboring railroads, maintains this 
would be a means of solving the industry’s formidable problem 
of costs. Says changes in the national economy have reached 
a point where both railroad management and railroad security 
owners must give serious attention to benefits arising from 
consolidation of properties. Enumerates technical advances in 
rail transportation, and reviews benefits to be derived from 


piggy bank operations.” 


Pleads for more favorable public 


thinking regarding railroads. 


Under the pressure of doing 
business today, we all are inclined 
to become so engrossed in the job 
at hand that we fail to distingush 
the bigger pic- 
ture. That is 
too bad, be- 
cause we 
should raise 
our eyes from 
time to time 
for a quick 
appraisal of 
the industry 
asawhole. 
Such a look 
not only re- 
assures us of 
the worth and 
importance of 
our individual 
efforts, but 
permits us to see, recognize and 
understand certain trends and de- 
velopments which are shaping the 
railroad industry’s future. 

It is such a look that I would 
like to share with you today. It 
seems to me that we are now at 
a significant crossroads, and that 
before us lies a great and new era 
—one that offers a clear challenge 
to the future of our industry. 

And, because we seem to be ap- 
proaching an important time of 
decision, I feel impelled to make 
an observation which I hope will 
excite the interest of all railroad 
management — for railroad man- 
agement, too, even on the highest 
levels, frequently fails to appraise 
the industry as a whole. 

For many years, in our drive 
for competitive advantage and in- 
dividual success, as measured by 
corporate profits, we in manage- 
ment have been losing sight of 
the fact that our industry is made 
up of a group of interdependent 
units. We have neglected the co- 
operative viewpoint and have been 
prone to pass off as of no concern 
of our own the problems of our 
neighboring lines. 

In this we have been blind to a 
basic truth —that no individual 
corporate success can be built 
without some contribution from 
others: that the prosperity and 
welfare of one is dependent, to a 
measurable degree, upon the pros- 
perity and welfare of the rest, and 
especially of those in close prox- 
imity to us. 
ment will 
because 


D. V. Fraser 


I hope that manage- 
ponder this 
sympathetic under- 
standing will go far to mend a 


problem, 
its 





*An address by Mr. Fraser before the 
Treasury Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, White Sulphur Springs, 
ws wile  - 


Sept. 1954. 





breach which has widened 
creasingly in the last decade. 


Needed: A Clear Understanding 
of the Railroad Problem 

For years the public has been 
hearing much about the so-called 
rai.road problem. But it seldom 
is told in simple, clear terms, what 
the problem consists of. That is 
understandable because. by its 
very complexity, it defies easy 
definition. To assimilate it in its 
entirety, we must study it piece- 
meal, then seek to fit all the ele- 
ments into a recognizable whole. 

But there are certain elemental 
truths which delineate this rail- 
road problem, certain’ verities 
which have been testea =  aiiu 
proved on the hard-rock of ex- 
perience. 

Frequently it is said that there 
is nothing much wrong with the 
railroads that a substantial and 
sustained dose of additional busi- 
ness cannot cure. That is true, 
so far as it goes. 

3ut this cure depends for its 
success on the ability of the indi- 
vidual railroads to make a fair 
profit on that new business. Heavy 
traffic volume, by itself, is no 
guaranty of an adequate net re- 
turn to the owners of the rail- 
roads. The experience of the war 
years demonstrated this. With all 
the business they could handle, 
Class I lines returned an average 
dividend to stockholders of only 
2.8%. 

Nor will the railroad problem 
be fully solved when some of the 
carriers are returning adequate 
profits but others remain, at best, 
merely marginal earners. Our in- 
dustry can only regain its health 
when all segments share, to a sub- 


in- 


stantial degree, in the general 
prosperity. 
To face this problem frankly. 


the cost of operating our railroad 
system, as presently constituted 
and under existing conditions, is 
just too high to provide any as- 
surance that a fair return on 


in- 
vestment can be attained — and 
maintained — even if traffic vol- 


ume substantially increases. 
But, you may say, this is an old 


story, this is not a particularly 
new situation the railroads face. 
Haven't they been up against it 


before, and hasn't something al- 
ways turned up to ease the strain 
and keep them moving ahead? 
That is true. Within the past 
quarter-century our railroads have 
been rocking along on one crisis 
after another. Back in the early 
twenties the carriers found them- 


Continued on page 12 
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Foam 


By IRA U. 


Brews 


COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


An autumnal look at the brewing industry with some notes 
about some of the companies that appear to be going ahead. 


If you happened to have seen 
the new motion picture (in Cine- 
maScope) “The Egyptian,” you 
may remember a scene in which 
Pharaoh’s 
mother was 
qguaffing a 
king-size mug 
of beer. Since 


the time set- 
ting of this 
picture was 


1300 B. C. I 
refer to the 
royal guzzling 
specifically to 
show that beer 
drinking (and 
making) is 
very old 
several thou- 
sand years at 
least. 

In addition to its antiquity, cer- 
tain other things about the brew- 
ing trade seem to stand out. It’s 
a “working man’s drink” and has 
always been priced within the 
reach of all but the indigent. For 
this reason, beer consumption has 
not fallen off very much in times 
of depression; and it has not been 
the whipping boy, tax-wise, that 
“hard licker’ has been. For ex- 
ample, the Federal tax on beer is 
only $9 per barrel; while that on 
whiskey is $10.50 per gallon. As 
a further evidence of wide popu- 
larity of the malty foam in home 
and tavern, the per capita con- 
sumption is now about 17 gallons 
a year per person, or a total of 
some 88 million barrels if you 
prefer big figures. 


A few other characteristics of 
this unique industry should be set 
down before we talk about indi- 
vidual companies. For many years, 
breweries here were closely-held 
family-owned enterprises, and 
many of them still are—Schlitz 
and Schaefer for example. Brew- 
ing shares have for generations 
been quality investments in Eu- 
rope, but they’ve had a harder 
time reaching investment status 
here, primarily because the whole 
industry was in a legal doghouse 
for 15 years from 1919. The re- 
turn to legal spirits in 1934 wit- 
nessed a sort of stampede into the 
business. New breweries sprang 
up throughout the land but many 
turned out inferior beer and 
lacked the dough to advertise and 
expand. Some went out of busi- 
ness, many merged, so that today 
we have 400 less breweries than 
we had 20 years ago (now 345). 
The current trend is for the big to 
get bigger and by heavy adver- 
tising budgets and new plant lo- 
cation to seek broader geographic 
distribution. (For example An- 
heuser-Busch, a native of St. 
Louis, now distributes from New- 
ark on the East Coast and Los 
Angeles in the West.) Fifteen 
companies now sell 50% of the 
beer. 


Ira U. Cobleigh 





Huge Home Consumption 


Another highly discernible trend 
is away from draught beer. Those 
famous brewery horses of the 1910 
era, pulled wagons or drays piled 
high with barrels—draught beer, 
that is, to be swigged behind 
swinging doors, or rushed in 
growlers to nearby homes (rushed 
so the foam wouldn’t flatten). In 
that gaslit age, well over 80% of 
beer sold was draught beer. Now 
only about 25% is that way, the 
rest in bottles and cans. Two fac- 
tors have had a lot to do with this 
turnabout; first, draught beer was 
expensive to transport and to keep 
iced, and second, there has been, 
in recent years, a sharp increase 
in beer drinking at home, for 
which television may be. in con- 
siderable measure, responsible. 





Packaged beer can be bought in 
thousands of delicatessens, chain 
stores, groceries and package 
stores throughout the country; and 
cans would no doubt be sold in 
vending machines, were it not for 
laws against sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages to minors. 


Adequate Plant Capacity 


Two other factors deserve men- 
tion, before individual companies 
are taken up. One is to note the 
quite sufficient capacity that has 
now been built up, suggesting that 
large capital outlays for new plant 
in the immediate future may not 
be required. Against projected 
sales this year of around the 90 
million barrel level, there is ex- 
isting capacity to produce an- 
nually 140 million bbls. Second, 
breweries, unlike distilleries, have 
no knotty inventory’ problem. 
They don’t have to age the brews 
and they can turn over inventory 
10 or a dozen times a year. This 
means they don’t have to tie up 
a lot of cash in goods in process, 
and permits a quite generous cash 
distribution out of net earnings. 


About growth, sales of beer 
have, since 1934, increased about 
115%; and the population curve 
would suggest that, assuming 
present per capita consumption, 
between 2 and 3 million barrels 
a year might be added to present 
demand. This may not appear as 
a startling rate of growth; neither 
does it suggest the danger of a 
sharp falling off in sales in the 
coming years. 


Anheuser-Busch 


The two largest brewing com- 
panies, whose shares are available 
to the public, are Anheuser-Busch 
and Pabst, so a word or two about 
them seems not amiss. 


Partly due to a 75-day strike 
last year in Milwaukee, which 
affected competitors (Blatz, 
Schlitz, Miller and Pabst), but not 
Anheuser-Busch, this century old 
enterprise moved into the number 
one spot as the world’s largest 
brewer. It produces Budweiser, 
sold both on draught and in pack- 
ages, and Michelob (draught only). 
It need not surprise you if you 
never heard of Michelob, as it ac- 
counts for but 3% of beer sales. 
The main plant in St. Louis, Mo., 
virtually a city in itself, can turn 
out 6,200,000 barrels a year; and 
this production is supplemented 
by a 1,800,000 barrel capacity in 
Newark, N. J., and 1,000,000 more 
per annum which can be made in 
the new Los Angeles plant, com- 
pleted this year. There’s another 
plant planned for New Orleans. 


Net working capital is excellent 
(about $37 million at 3/31/54) and 
capitalization straightaway with 
$34,680,000 in long-term debt and 
4,698,750 shares of common traded 
over the counter and currently 
selling at 30%. Cash dividends 
have been paid in every year since 
1932 and there was, as well, a 5 
for 1 split in 1947 and 5% stock 
dividend in 1953. Anheuser-Busch 
paid roughly 80c a share in Excess 
Profits Tax last year, so the com- 
pany is in a peculiarly favorable 
position this year with E. P. T. 
locked up in the history books. 
Earnings of $2.82 for 1953 should 
be bettered this year and the $1.20 
dividend could, conceivably, be 
jogged up a bit. 


Pabst Brewing Co. 


Pabst Brewing Company, like 
Anheuser-Busch, has branched out 
from its home plant (Milwaukee). 
It, too, has opened breweries in 
Los Angeles and Newark. It has 
a fourth plant in Peoria Heights, 
Ill., and altogether these facilities 
can turn out 4% million barrels 
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of beer a year—Blue Ribbon that 
is. Pabst also has an important 
stake in the soft drink business 
through its ownership of Hoffman 
Beverages. Non-fattening and 
canned soft drinks are the newest 
additions to its total sales effort. 

Pabst capitalization consists of 
$6,350,000 in long debt and 4,133,- 
520 in common (as a result of a 3 
for 1 split in 1949). Indicated 
dividends of $1 per share are pro- 
tected by net earnings which for 
1953 amounted to $1.56 a share. 
This year the picture is consider- 
ably brighter since profitability 
in last year was substantially re- 
duced by the 76-day strike above 
mentioned. Dividends have been 
paid since 1941 (the record of 
payment before then has not been 
made public). Finances are strong 
and “Blue Ribbon” is getting to 
look more like a blue chip every 
day. Stock traded over the counter 
around 16. 


Jacob Ruppert 


Jacob Ruppert is ranked eighth 
among the breweries with a ca- 
pacity rated at 2,500,000 barrels. 
It is still heavily in draught beer 
which accounts for about 40% of 
sales and it has not spread out for 
national sales coverage, serving 
principally New York and New 
England with Knickerbocker beer. 
A combination of not too aggres- 
sive sales and promotion, plus 
rather high distribution costs, par- 
ticularly in metropolitan New 
York, reduced profitability for 
some years, but in 1951 the corner 
turned and the enterprise has done 
substantially better since. 


For the investor, after $1,375,- 
900 of 3%% notes due 1963, there 
is available 25,000 shares of $4.50 
preferred stock selling around 80 
to yield 5.65%. An attraction 
here is a sinking fund to retire 
the issue at up to $105.50 per 
share. The 500,000 shares of com- 
mon have considerable leverage 
but due to earnings fluctuations 
and a rather irregular dividend 
record, must be accorded a specu- 
lative rating. A sharp upturn in 
net could, however, be swiftly 
translated in the per share figure, 
which last year was $1.43. Listed 
N. Y. S. E. RUP sells at 12%. 


Other Companies 


We didn’t have time to cover 
them all, and it is suggested that 
if you enthuse about brews. you 
look up Falstaff and Goebel, 
which have been moving ahead, 
and Pfeiffer is quite attractive on 
a current yield basis. All these 
issues sell, I believe, below 20, 
and have not shared in recent 
market upsurges. 


It is not suggested that market 
meteors may appear among the 
brewing equities, but it is quite 
obvious that the larger units, and 
particularly those selling in the 
national market, are gaining in- 
vestment status and offer con- 
siderable insulation against any 
general business decline that 
might occur. Despite the cooling 
and delectable foam of their 
products, they are not frothy in- 
vestments. 


Floyd DeLap Joins 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Go. 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Floyd 
C. DeLap has become associated 
with Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 210 
West Seventh Street. Mr. DeLap 
has recently been with Shearson, 
Hammill & Co. and prior thereto 
was an officer of John B. Dunbar 
& Co. and was local manager for 
Cruttenden & Co. 

Robert N. Hoffman has also 
been added to Dempsey-Tegeler 
& Co.’s staff. 


Ferrell & Ferrell Add 


(Special to Tue Financia CHronicie) 


GRAND JUNCTION, Colo. — 
Mary M. Maffey has been added 
to the staff of Ferrel] & Ferrell, 
411% Main Street. 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 
The Park Bench in the Middle-of-the-Road 


A newly published Baruch volume (A Philosophy For Our 
Time, by Bernard M. Baruch, 49 pp., Simon and Schuster, New 
York—$2.) has very important as well as timely aspects. 

A collection of four lectures delivered recently at the new 
Bernard Baruch School of 
Business and Public Adminis- 
tration of the City College of 
New York, it embodies as a 
kind of confession the ideas 
and ideals of the last sage in 








the world of business and 
government. Under the lec- 
ture-chapter headings en- 


titled: “The Dominant Yearn- 
ing of Our Time,” “Making 
Economic Weather,” “Man's 
Only Freedom,” and “Where 
the Frontier Still Lives,” age- 
old problems ranging tne 
gamut from property and so- 
cial justice to inflation and 
aetiauion are discussed in 
clear and simple terms. 


To this writer the content is significant from two main angles. 
In contrast to all the current saga centered about this kindly 
gentleman, his informal advising of Presidents, and hosting to a 
Prime Minister, and his brains-trusting on park benches midst the 
kissing of babies and coddling of reporters, we are here reminded 
of the serious concrete public services emanating from one of the 
most rich and varied careers in our histery. For after he had 
functioned as a member of the New York Stock Exchange and as 
an out-and-out stock speculator for many years, B. M. B. was in 
1916 appointed by President Wilson a member of the Advisory 
Commission on National Defense and subsequently, still during 
World War I, Chairman of the War Industries Board. It is some- 
times forgotten how Mr. Baruch made a constructive and vital 
effort to serve, as a world statesman, in 1946, as U. S. representa- 
on the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations, in 
which capacity he drafted the epochal Baruch plan for interna- 
tional control of the atom. 





wie 


A. Wilfred May 
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The Long Road to Compromise 


But of prime significance to this observer is the sage’s 
arrival, at the twilight of his experience, at mere compromise 
between the relative advantages of the planned economy and the 
free market. For this compromise, here firmly arrived at and 
clearly and repeatedly indicated, surely is an authoritative version 
of today’s prevalent ideological aim of getiing the best of all 
possible worlds. 


It is only when discussing war-time economics that Mr. 
Baruch, as has been his habit, is decisive in stating his convic- 
tions about the proper role of government—and here his reflec- 
tions are, of course, invaluable. 


That Basic Dilemma 


Our great and experienced philosopher’s final emphasis on 
flexibility, if not actual uncertainty, appears in his very opening 
paragraphs. On page one his basic dilemma is implied if not actu- 
ally expressed as such, as follows:—‘“that old ‘nothing can be 
done’ philosophy never did appeal to me. I have never believed 
that man had to lie down dumbly before anything, whether 
flood, fire, famine, disease, drought, earthquake—or the effects 
of man’s stupidities, including that most incredible folly of all 
—war. {sic} Still,-I do not believe that one can ignore economic 
or natural laws without paying for it.” 

Still on the pro-planning side he says:—‘“Now, I, for one, de 
not see us doomed |italics mine] to remain prisoners of this 
cycle of breakdown and buildup”; and again, “Even as we must 
have sense enough to know when to come in and out of the rain, 
we must learn when it is wise for the government to step into 
things and when it should step out.” 

On the other hand, but a few lines further on: “the task is 
not to think up a number of ingenious actions which can be head- 
lined as a seven or 10 point program of world salvation.” 

His middle-of-the-roadism is again epitomized as follows: 
“That, in short, is the philosophy I believe in: to seek out the 
course of reason that avoids both dumb submission and blind 
revolt. It is a philosophy which does not oppose change, nor does 
it welcome change simply for its own sake. Instead, it seeks to 
guide and control change so it can be harmonized with the laws 
of human existence and thus be less erratic and more fruitful.” 


Pro-Planning 


Treating specifically of the role of government in its inter- 
vening, Mr. Baruch first says: “Regardless of the efforts of 
rainmakers, we cannot decide when the sun will shine or the 
skies will cloud over. But that does not mean, despite what 
Mark Twain said, that we can do nothing about the weather. 
The clothes we wear and the houses which shelter us are ex- 
amples of our adjustments to the weather—so are umbrellas, air 
conditioning, electric blankets, refrigerators. By studying the 
experience and records of the past, we can predict in advance 
what kind of weather we are likely to have and how best to 
prepare for the weather, fair or foul. And so it must be with 
our efforts to improve the economic weather. ... Even as we 
must have enough sense to know when to come in out of the 
rain, we must learn when it is wise for the government to step 
into things—and when it should step out.” 


But Also Pro-Free Market 


But—once aga'n, on the other hand, on the free-market side:-— 
“Government intervention was supposed to bring economic 
security. But how much security can there be when 


no one 
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knows whether savings will have any value by the time one is 
too old to work or one’s children have grown up? . . . One of 
the sharpest criticisms of do-nothing government was that it 
serves as a cloak for powerful interests who wanted to be left 
alone to despoil the country’s resources and the public. But 
how unselfish are those who today invoke the power of govern- 
ment to further their own interests or to get votes? Is that the 
best we can do, to replace the old let-me-alone philosophy with 
a new ‘gimme mine’ philosophy?” 
a a 


With our wise and long-traveled economic philosopher so 
clearly and sympathetically viewing both opposite sides of the 
policy route from the middle-of-the road, how can the public (or 
even our Presidents) be expected to make up their minds? 
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The 
State of Trade 


and Industry 
S ms Z 


At this time of the year an increase of roughly 5% is cus- 
tomary in total industrial production for the nation-at-large but 
declares Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., such a seasonal rise has not 
yet appeared. Relatively low output of steel and automobiles 
has been significant, it adds, in keeping industrial activity at its 
current level and many manufacturers feel that the recently 
heralded early Fall pickup will not be realized as soon as it was 
expected. 

There were some thought-provoking developments the past 
week. While work stoppages during the first half of the year have 
been at the lowest point in four years, increases occurred during 
the Summer and seem to be growing. Last week a major strike 
was called against another copper producer, the second large com- 
pany in this industry to be so affected by labor difficulties. More 
than 20,000 copper workers are now idle. 


The Justice Department made it known a week ago that there 
was concern in some government circles about the growing num- 
ber of mergers which have taken place in recent months. Several 
new consolidations have occurred in the chemical industry and 
there are rumors of forthcoming mergers by makers of automo- 
bile parts. 


Stee]making operations are expected to climb again next week 
after being held in check this week by the Labor Day holiday, 
according to “The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly. But 
the outlook is for a gradual climb in production over the next 
three months. 


Some stee] orders for new auto models are beginning to 
trickle in, although they are not expected to hit high volume 
until October. By that time auto orders, which have recently been 
very slow, are expected to be one of the strongest factors in the 
market, this trade paper states. 

Sluggish flat-rolled demand is also getting a boost from appli- 
ance makers who are raising their buying—some by as much as 
50%, it notes. By November customers may have to wait as long 
as five weeks or more for delivery of cold-rolled sheets, compared 
with less than four weeks today. Tinplate demand, which had 
started to ease, is coming on again. This is also helping to firm 
the sheet market. Galvanized sheets are still tightest of all flat- 
rolled products, being supported by the grain-bin program, con- 
struction, air conditioning, and farm demand, “The Iron Age” 
continues. 

Despite a gradual increase in new orders, steel consumption 
is still running ahead of production. Some purchasing agents are 
holding off buying steel as long as possible in the hope that lower 
prices might be offered. There’s no doubt a lower offer could 
bring out some sizable orders. But there has been no break in 
the steel] base price front. And there is no indication that con- 
sumers will be able to add any additional price concessions to 
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The Television 


Art Progresses 


By GEN. DAVID SARNOFF* 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 


Gen. Sarnoff, commenting on 


broadcasting and electronics 


progress, reveals that applications of television are rapidly 
expanding, and mentions its successful use in military opera- 
tions. Points out new developments in color television, on 
which Radio Corporation and its broadcasting affiliates have 
already spent $50 millions. Says these organizations are 
faced with serious competition along these lines, but contends 
“pump is now primed” for rapid growth of color television, 
and the machinery is about to go to work. Discusses business 


aspects of radio and 


It is a happy occasion for me 
to be here at this family gather- 
ing of NBC and its television 
affiliates. Our business is com- 
munications, 
and it is good 
for us to have 
these periodic 
opportunities 
to communi- 
cate among 
ourselves. 

They give 
us the occa- 
sion to review 
where we 
stand in the 
enterprise 
based on our 
association; 
air our re- 
spective griev- 
ances; arrive at fresh understand- 
ings of our mutual responsibili- 
ties; and consider plans for ad- 
vancing together in an art and 
industry that continue to grow in 
national importance. 


Like Walter Damm, I have also 
been thinking back to our meet- 
ing Over a year ago at Princeton. 
And I am naturally delighted that 
the affiliates recognize and value 
what has been accomplished by 
their network since that time. 

Real progress has been made. 
It is due to the concentration of 
effort throughout the whole NBC 
organization and to the coopera- 
tion which you affiliates have put 
behind that effort. Certain prob- 
lem areas remain, and they will 
be discussed in your business 
session. But I have every reason to 
expect that with the good founda- 
tion laid, the momentum gained, 
and with your support, NBC will 
be able to reduce the present 
problems so that it can move on 
to the new ones which are sure 
to arise. For the network busi- 
ness is a changing and precarious 
one. It has never been without 
ite mroblems and probably never 
will be. 


Broadcasting and Electronics 


Although much of my time is 
occupied with other phases of the 
electronic arts, I assure you that 
I have never lost a lively interest 
in broadcasting or an active con- 
cern with it. It is one of the most 
dramatic expressions of electron- 
ics — the one which reaches the 
people most directly and continu- 
ously. 

But it is more than that. The 
broadcast service you and we 
supply is the end product of a 
whole field of invention, devel- 
opment, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution which broadcasting has 
called into being. From the in- 
dustrial base created by televi- 
sion is coming a stream of devel- 
opments which will strengthen 
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our economy, enrich our lives, 
and advance our national security. 
Only a few weeks ago, One of 
these developments —the use of 
television as a battle weapon 
was demonstrated at Fort Meade. 
Television cameras at vantage 
points on the scene of action 
brought the battle commander a 
total picture of what was happen- 
ing at all points of the combat 
field, so that he could direct the 
action more effectively than if 
*Remarks by Gen. Sarnoff at the 
Luncheon of the TV affiliates of the 
National Broadcasting Company, Chicago, 


lil., Aug. 31, 1954 


television networks. 


he were there. And this is only 
one of many examples of how 
electronics is serving our nationa] 
defense. 

In many ways, the business of 
broadcasting is unique. Not onlv 
does it render a vital national 
service, but it also serves as a 
base for continued progress in 
electronics which now revitalizes 
so many other industries. And I 
want to pay tribute to you as 
NBC affiliates and as leaders in 
an enterprise which makes such 
great contributions to our national 
life, both directly and indirectly. 


The RCA-NBC Position in 
Color Television 


Now we are engaged in bring- 
ing television to a new cycle of 
growth and service with the es- 
tablishment of color. A new in- 
dustry like color television just 
doesn’t happen. It is the result 
of action — planned, painstaking 
and persistent action. 

Someone must take the initia- 
tive. In the case of color tele- 
vision, this initiative must be 
backed by resources and the will- 
ingness to take great financial 
risks for pioneering the new de- 
velopment. For example, the RCA 
and NBC will have spent $50 mil- 
lion in pioneering color television 
to the commercial stage. And we 
also spent $50 million in pioneer- 
ing black-and-white television to 
the commercial stage. 

After the pioneering is done, 
others come in and benefit. This 
is quite natural and to be ex- 
pected. But the pioneer with an 
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instinct for creation and develop- 
ment will continue to lead, and 
those who are affiliated with him 
will benefit from that leadership. 

It was only 15 months ago at 
Princeton that we outlined our 
plans for introducing a color serv- 
ice on our network. When com- 
patible color standards were ap- 
proved, we promptly put these 
plans into effect and they have 
since been completed on schedule. 

During the past year, the NBC 
network did a tremendous job in 
paving the way for color broad- 
casting on a practical and com- 
mercial scale. As a result, it now 
has the most comprehensive color- 
equipped network, the biggest and 
best color studio and technical fa- 
cilities, and the most extensive 
color experience. It has already 
sold $14 million worth of color 
programming and it is in complete 
operating readiness to enlarge its 
color schedule and to meet adver- 
tiser interest in color as it de- 
velops. 

NBC’s competitor is just now 
starting its introductory Year as 
we have concluded ours. We wel- 
come its entry into the field of 
compatible color programming. 
But we mean to continue keeping 
ahead and to broaden the base of 
commercial color television. 

I believe that within the very 
near future, the basis will be laid 
for what may be a surprisingly 
rapid development in color tele- 
vision. The availability of high 
appeal color shows and of 21-inch 
color receivers produced in quan- 
tity can create a snowballing 
growth in color circulation. 


In this connection I assume you 
would like me to talk about RCA’s 
new color tube and color receiver. 
As you know, a number of other 
manufacturers have recently en- 
tered the field, and it is becoming 
intensely competitive, with an- 
nouncements and _ counter-an- 
nouncements. I can on'v talk to 
you with knowledge about our 
own program, 

Within two weeks from now— 
on Sept. 15—RCA will demon- 
strate its new 21-inch tri-color 
tube, which we regard as a great 
practical advance in color tube 


Continued on page 25 
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Foreign Trade Troubles Ahead! 


By RICHARD H. ANTHONY* 
Executive Secretary, The American Tariff League, Inc. 


Mr. Anthony describes world struggle for foreign trade involv- 


) ing a battle in which the strength and diversity of the U. S. 


domestic economy must be safeguarded and in which tariffs 


’ play an important role. Comments on the recent Swiss watch 
case, and points out there exists no intention of doing away 
with tariffs as such. Warns against tariff cutting in the case 

of Japanese goods, and condemns, in general, the General 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


In the running debate on the 
tariff, the issue is frequently 
presented as if it were a question 
of whether we should or should 
not have tar- 
iffs at all. The 
public may be 
excused for 
losing sight of 
the plain fact 
that this coun- 
try is and al- 
ways has been 
wedded to a 
tariff policy. 
That is to say, 
Congress has 
set tariffs on 
a wide variety 
of imported 
articles and 
has no inten- 
tion of doing away with those tar- 
iffs in toto. Neither major politi- 
cal party proposes such a step. 

In other words, if you argue the 
question of tariff vs. free trade, 
you are arguing in a vacuum 
and to no practical purpose. There 
is no prospect of this country, 
or any other major trading coun- 
try, adopting a free trade policy 
in the foreseeable future. The 
only issue worth discussing is the 
kind of a tariff policy we want. 

Once that distinction is under- 
stood, not only is the domestic 
aspect of the tariff debate clari- 
fied, but its international aspects 
as well. All trading countries 
have tariffs as does the United 
States. In addition they resort to 
preferential rates, quotas, import 
licenses, exchange restrictions, 
state trading, bilateral barter 
deals and other devices, most of 
which the United States does not 
employ at all, or in a minor way. 

There is no question but that 
the tariff policies of any one 
country have an impact on other 
trading countries. The whole pur- 
pose of our tariff is to regulate 


Richard H. Anthony 


our incoming foreign trade. It 
may result in other countries 


selling us less of certain goods 
than they would like. Similarly 
our exports to other countries are 
limited by their numerous regula- 
tory devices. 

There is a fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion as to what con- 
siderations should rule our tariff 
policy decisions. The League and 
its members, a large section of 
the public and, if the record is 
truly representative, a majority 
of the Congress feel that tariff 
policy should be primarily de- 
cided on the basis of insuring the 
domestic producer of fair com- 
petition in the American market 
with the foreign producer whose 


jabor costs are so much lower 
than ours. 
Is the American Producer 


Expendable 
The State Department seems to 
feel that the American producer 
is expendable in the interest of 
our foreign policy and that when 
other countries want to sell us 
more goods, we ought to make it 
easy for them, even though we 
risk injuring our Own industries. 
The State Department has been 
actively administering our tariff 
} oOlicy for the last 20 years pri- 
marily as an adjunct of our gen- 
cral foreign policy. 
The reason the State 
ment is in the saddle 


*An address by Mr. 
he Rubber 
Vhite 
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Depart- 
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that the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 played into its hands. 
A simple delegation of power to 
make bilateral trade agreements 
with other countries has been 
uesd to justify the creation of an 
international body of rules and 
and organization which sits in 
judgment on us and makes us ap- 
pear to be backtracking whenever 
we make a move to safeguard the 
interests of our domestic pro- 
ducers. I refer to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
commonly called GATT. 

A trade agreement, as originally 
contemplated under the Act of 
1934, was bilateral in form. The 
United States and one other coun- 
try agreed to reduce certain of 
their tariffs. Some _ provisions 
were added regarding the life of 
the agreement and how it could 
be terminated. While the early 
agreements generally had no es- 


cape clauses permitting with- 
drawal of any individual duty 


concession that brought injury in 
the country making it, the agree- 
ment could be modified by in- 
formal renegotiation, or the whole 
agreement could be terminated 
on notice. Only two countries 
were involved, the United States 
and one other. There were no 
chain reactions running through 
a string of countries with inter- 
locking agreements as is the case 
today under GATT. 

We got into today’s fix by let- 
ting our State Department get 
away with a fundamental change 
in the type of trade agreement. 
After World War II, as part of 
an over-ambitious scheme to 
codify and police world trade by 
the creation of an international 
agency, the State Department 
abandoned the bilateral trade 
agreement approach and, instead, 
negotiated round-robin _ tariff 
agreements with 20 or more coun- 
tries at a time. In addition to 
the resultant multilateral tariff 
reductions, there was created the 
organization known as GATT 
with general provisions making it 
difficult for the United States, or 
any signatory country, to modify 
any of its commitments without 
triggering a series of counter- 
actions, recriminations, and 
charges of going back on liberal 
trade principles. 

GATT is in a state of so-called 
provisional application and has 
never been submitted to Congress 
for approval as a treaty. Yet our 
State Department delegates to the 
various meetings of GATT act 
as if the United States were 
firmly committed. For example, 
they have twice agreed on be- 
half of the United States to con- 
tinue the life of our tariff re- 
ductions beyond the original 
three-year period that ended in 
1950, so that we are currently 
committed to maintain our pres- 
ent agreement rates, except for 
individual escape clause action, 
until June, 1955. Furthermore, 
the State Department generally 
urges the President not to use the 
GATT escape clause because to 
do so would give grounds for 
retaliation by the other signatory 
countries. 

The State Department claims it 
is acting under the authority of 
the Trade Agreements Act and its 
several extensions despite the 
fact that Congress, in a number 
of bills in recent years, has added 
a caveat which states “enactment 
of this Act shall not be construed 
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to determine or indicate the ap- 
proval or disapproval by the Con- 
gress of the Executive Agreement 
known as the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade.” 


GATT and the Randall 
Commission 


This Congressional warning, 
often reiterated, has finally hit 
its mark. The Randall Commis- 
sion recommended that GATT be 
renegotiated and referred to Con- 
gress. The President agreed and 
the State Department is preparing 
for the task. However, as a result 
of earlier policies, our tariffs have 
been forced into a rigid downward 
pattern from which we can depart 
only by incurring ill-will abroad. 

The Tariff Commission esti- 
mates that our average duty rate 
has been reduced since 1934 on 
dutiable goods from 244% to 
12.2%, or a cut in half. A country 
with a 12% average duty on duti- 
able goods alone can hardly be 
called a “high tariff’ country. If 
you extend the average to cover 
free and dutiable goods it works 
out to 5.1% in the Tariff Com- 
mission’s figures. The League has 
calculated that, in a list of 43 
countries, our average tariff puts 
us 7th above the country with the 
lowest average. 

it is the tact that 
low tariff country 
cownward pattern of rates that 
makes the handful of duty in- 
creases in recent years sO news- 
worthy. Of the five “escapes” we 
have taken only one has been of 
major importance, the one pro- 
viding for duty increases on cer- 
tain categories of watches, This 
restoration of earlier rates, re- 
sulting in increases ranging from 
nine cents to $1.15 a watch, has 
given rise to unfair and mistaken 
claims that we were running out 
on other countries. What the 
President was trying to do was 
to preserve certain industrial 
skills needed in wartime. Switz- 
erland is an admirable democracy, 
but we cannot count on her to 
meet our defenge needs for tim- 
ing mechanisms. Moreover, she 
is not a member of NATO nor of 
United Nations, nor even of 
GATT. She plays a lone game of 
international politics and is not 
justified in shaking an admoni- 
tory finger at the United States. 

Is anything being done to ease 
our sorry situation which pre- 
vents us from taking steps to 
safeguard our domestic producers 
without incurring wrath abroad” 
The answer is “No!” All that is 
being suggested is more of the 
same, 

Tne State Department is plan- 
ning to suggest revisions of GATT 
at its forthcoming meeting. How- 
ever, the Department is not rais- 
ing the issue of whether there 
should be a GATT at all, or 
whether something better and less 
cumbersome could be devised. In 
its announcement inviting the 
views of interested parties, the 
Department said that the review 
of GATT would include an exami- 
nation of whether the provisions 
of the present Agreement have 
worked satisfactorily in certain 
particulars, and “may include 
proposals for modification of any 
of these articles or for the addi- 
tion of new articles on these sub- 
jects to the Agreement.” 

in our view it will do little 
good to make changes within the 
GATT framework. GATT is the 
phoenix rising from the ashes of 
the discredited International 
Trade Organization. The ITO was 
widely condemned in this coun- 
try as being based upon a planned 
economy concept in which areas 
of the world were ultimately to be 
induced to specialize rather than 
diversify their production. Con- 
gress frowned on the ITO and the 
State Departmen: ultimately with- 
drew it. However, GATT is a lit- 
tle ITO. Many GATT provisions 
are lifted bodily from ITO. GATT 


we are a 
with a rigid 


in its scope and provisions for 
self-amendment has all the po- 
tentialities for becoming an ITO 


in all but name. In fact the Con- 


tracting Parties to GATT specif- 
ically “undertake to observe to 
the fullest extent of their execu- 
tive authority the general prin- 
ciples” of ITO as they relate to 
such subjects as employment, eco- 
nomic activity, commercial policy, 
restrictive business practices and 
inter - governmental commodity 
agreements—in other words, the 
core of ITO. 

The League’s view, as adopted 
at its 1953 annual meeting, is that 
GATT should “be dissolved and 
in its stead the appropriate United 
Nations agency should gather and 
publish information and uniform 
statistics on the _ international 
trade of all coun ries. That agency 
should invite representatives of 
all nations to meet from time to 
time to review international trade 
practices, to recommend changes 
and improvements, and to hear re- 
pu:ts 1vom couniries as to their 
compliance with previous recom- 
mendations.” 

GAIT and its future thus con- 
stitutes one trouble on the hori- 
zon. 


Another Trouble — Tariff 
Concessions to Japan 
Another trouble ahead is our 
government’s insistence on making 
tariff concessions to Japan, and 
Gi getting other countries to do 
likewise, in the face of opposition 
abroad and fears at home that 
Japan will again disrupt world 


markets as she has done in the 
past. 

Our State Department is wor- 
ried lest Japan fall into the 


Communist sphere of influence in 
Asia. Of course, none of us want 
that to happen. The Department 
seems to think that if the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, France and other coun- 
tries will lower their tariffs on the 
things Japan wants to export, 
Japan will be kept within the 
orbit of the free nations. 

There are two possible flaws in 
this argument. First, Japan, re- 
awakening as a sovereign power, 
is going to determine her course 
in what she considers her own 
best interest. She can be counted 
on to trade wherever she thinks it 
advantageous to herself. Natur- 
ally, she will take advantage of 
any concessicns we make to her, 
but Communist Asia can make 
concessions to her also, and add a 
threat of reprisal if she ignores 
them. 

Second, cutting tariffs is an un- 
certain approach to the problem. 
When we reduce our tariffs we 
customarily extend the lowered 
rates to all non-communist na- 
tions. Japan many find that some 
other countries will take advan- 
tage of the reductions made for 
her benefit. 

If the State Department is con- 
vinced that opening western mar- 
kets to Japan will keep her in our 
corner, then a positive approach 
would be to find out what she 
wants to sell, what we and other 
countries are willing to buy from 
her, and then arrange for the in- 
terchange, and in a way that will 
avoid injuring the domestic pro- 
ducers in the importing countries 

The possibility of injury is real, 
for Japan is more capable than 
ever of raising havoc in the mar- 
kets of the United States. Her 
average cost of labor is about 19 
cents an hour as compared to our 
average of $1.78 an hour. Se can 
undeisell us in most competitive 
lines right now, despite any ad- 
vantages we may have in produc- 
tivity. With our tariffs lowered 
the potentialities for injury to 
American producers is incalcul- 
able, particularly when we re- 
member how reluctant is our gov- 
ernment to invoke the escape 
clause on behalf of domestic in- 
dustry. 

The 
than 
son. 


threat would be greater 
heretofore for another rea- 
The day has gone by when 
Japan sent over a flood of shoddy, 
cheap goods that saturated the 
markets for certain articles. Since 
the war, with the help of U. S. 


funds, she is modern .zing her in- 


dustries, specializing in quality, 
and offering products in interna- 
tional trade never before identi- 
fied with Japan. 

In the aid-for-India program, 
according to “U. S. News and 
World Report,” the Japanese were 
low bidders on 100 steam locomo- 
tives at $81,470 a piece, less than 
half of the lowest U. S. unit bid of 
$178,000. On turbine generators 
the Japanese bid of $67,095 was 
materially below the low U. S. bid 
of $82,174. 

American industries are thus 
already getting a foretaste of what 
Japanese competition means when 
they attempt to export to third 
countries. With that trend started 
it cannot be long before Japanese 
competition will have moved into 
the home market for many indus- 
tries which never thought they 
would have to worry about a 
“made in Japan” label. 

So, Japan means trouble ahead 
for many American producers. 

No one is suggesting we shut 
our doors to foreign trade. All we 
say is, avoid trouble wherever 
possible; remedy trouble when it 
occurs. Above all, let us give our 
first thought toward safeguarding 
the strength and diversity of our 
domestic economy. Otherwise we 
shall be unable to help ourselves 
or our friends around the world. 
Today's world struggle is a battle 
of giants. Like it or not, we must 
remain a giant if we are to hold 
the line for freedom. 

Tariffs have a constructive role 
to play in this struggle, not just 
as expendable chips to throw on 
the diplomatic gaming tables. 
They are economic tools that can 
help keep our economy balanced 
and strong. But we must have a 
flexible tariff policy that permits 
us to adjust our tariffs to suit our 
needs. And we must have the 
courage to tell our friends abroad 
that we must be able to make such 
adjustments, upwards as well as 
downwards, whenever necessary, 


for their own ultimate good as 
well as ours. 


John Butler Now With 
First Boston Corp. 


John Butler has joined the 
bank and insurance stock depart- 





John Butler 
of The First 


ment Boston Cor- 
poration, 100 Broadway, New 
York City it has been announced 
today. Prior to joining The First 
Boston Corporation he had been 
with Geyer & Co. Incorporated 
for 10 years. 


Andariese Now With 
First of Michigan 


1 to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich. — Wayne G. 
Andariese has become associated 
with the First of Michigan Cor- 
poration, Buhl Building, members 
of the Detroit and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. He was formerly with 
John Nuveen & Co. of Chicago 
in the underwriting department. 


Specia 


Joins Income Funds 
St Tae Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. — Alex- 


ander G. Zabrowski is now con- 
nected with Income Funds Inc., 
152 Temple Street. 
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The Fight for Free Trade 


By HON. ROBERT W. KEAN* 


U. S. Congressman 


from New Jersey 


Congressman Kean states that not as a “free trader,” but as a 


believer in “freer trade,” has 
implement the President’s trade 


depends on intensified education of public opinion. Maintains 


wiinesses from industries having 


he introduced legislation to 
program. Declares enactment 


tari.f pretection always tell a 


practical story based on fear of foreign imports; while the 


pro-free traders ineffectively confine themselves to theory 
and generalities. 


Foreign trade presents exciting 
possibilities for the future—some 
not too distant, others many years 
away. It is quite apparent that 
we are on the 
threshold of a 
period of 
enormous 
change in 
world produc- 
tion and world 
trade. The 600 
million people 
of southeast 
Asia, once a 
negligible fac- 
tor in any cal- 
culation of 
world trade 
are now grop- 
ing for means 
to expand 
their production. One hundred 
seventy million people of Latin 
America and the 15 million peo- 
ple of Canada are already in the 
midst of a spectacular expansion 
of production. Africa and the 
Middle East wil! undoubtedly foi- 
low. 

This industrialization will mean 
that people in those areas will be- 
come an enormous potential ex- 
port market for American machin- 
ery, equipment and _ industrial 
products generally. Though, of 
course, there is no such a possi- 
bility, if Latin American 
chasers bought as much per capita 
as Canadian purchasers do, our 
trade with Latin America would 
amount to about $75 billion in- 
stead of the $2 billion at present. 
It is elementary to remind you 
that foreigners cannot buy our 
products unless they find a meth- 
od of paying for them. 





Robt. W. Kean 


niere 


Expansion of Backward Peoples 


How could we best use the fu- 
ture ex ansion of backward civili- 
zations for the best interests of the 
American people? Should we 
not resolve to take bold steps to 
take advantage of new world con- 
ditions? Is this not for the best 
advantage of the American worker 
and cornsumer—-for~ the world in 
general? In considering any ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade. the 
position which we take with rela- 
tion to our protective tariff is of 
course, of paramount importance. 

Ever since World War I. except 
for one very short period, it has 
been the American taxpayer who 
has in part subsidized our export 
trade because we placed all sorts 
of barriers against the admittance 
of necessary imports to balarce 
this trade. First, in the days of 
World War I; then it was through 


loans to our allies both during 
the war and through post war 
loans which, by the way, never 


have been or never will be repsid. 
Then for a short time, our gullible 
investors took up the task when 
in the 20’s ovr banking houses 
floated many heavy loans to gov- 


ernments all over the world. a 
large part of which were never 
repaid. Then came our purchase 


of most of the world’s gold which 
we did not need: again at the tax- 
payers’ expense. Then care Lend 





Lease. then the Marshall Plan and 
then the huge su™ for purchasing 
arms for our allies which still 
continues. 
Our taxnavers have to nav high 
personal income taxes. Our cor- 
*An address by Congressman Kean 


on Foreign Trade 
Sept. 


before the Committee 
Education, 
8, 


Schwartz's Restaurant, 


1954. 


porations pay taxes at 52%, 
of which is passed on to the con- 
sumer in the higher cost of goods 
sold. Most of what we appropri- 
ate for foreign aid is placed to the 
credit here of dollar shy foreign 
governments. 
country. 
our banks and then when foreign- 
ers buy our exports, the money 
goes into the pockets of the Amer- 
‘ican wheat and cotton farmer and 
the manufacturer of automobiles, 
machinery and other items which 
are heavily exported. 


most 


It never leaves this 
The money remains in 


We will never get these nations 


off our necks until we are willing 


to accept the steps necessary to 
balance cur trade. We should not 
continue to let one group of our 
people thus indirectly support an- 
other group. 


Freer Trade—Not Free Trade 


I am not a free trader. I do not 
believe that many Republicans 
favor free trade, but I do believe 
in freer trade. It was because of 
inis belief that I was happy to in- 
troduce in the past Congress HR 
8860 to carry out the President’s 
trade program. If re-elected, I ex- 
pect io introduce HR 8860 again 
on the very first day of the 84th 
Congress. J am confident that if 
the Bill gets to the floor that it 
or a Bill containing much of the 
same provisions, will be passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

I want to repeat a few of the 
principles which I outlined in my 
speech on the floor of the Con- 
gress last May which I believe we 
must always hold before us. 

We must maintain and strength- 
en America’s industrial might, for 
this has been, and will continue 
to be. the chief deterrent to any 
attack by communist powers. 

We must also strive to maintain 
the fullest possible employment 
in our Nation, and continually try 
to increase the standard of living 
of all our people. 

But these objectives can only be 
met if we have economic stability 
abroad. While always keeping in 
mind the above, we must do all 
in our power to strengthen our 
friends in the free world. 

The eroromic nolicy of the 
United States— where we stand 
and in what direction we are go- 
ing—must be known, and known 
soon, by our friends. If they do 
not know our program they can- 
not plan their economic future 
and enact legislation to implement 
the policies they must adopt. 

Fears were aroused in some 
quarters that with the election of 
a Repvb ican administration we 
might withdraw into economic iso- 
lation. I helieve these fear: were 
unf-urced: President Eisenhower 
well understands the facts of 
world economics and so do, in my 
opinion, the great majority of the 
Members of the Congress. 

What our foreign friends want 
to know is: Are we retreating into 
our shell and forgetting the new 
position of leadership in the world 
into which the United States 
rather reluctantly has been forced 
result of two world 


as a wars: or 
will we teke an enlightened posi- 
tion worthy of our world leader- 
ship? 

Now is the time to let the world 
know what our future policy is 
to be 

There is no cuestion ir mind 
that the position taken the 
United States uncer the leader- 


ship of the Republican Party in 





the last half of the 19th century 
and in the first decade of the 20th 
century was the correct one, with 
world conditions as they then ex- 
isted. 

It was this Republican policy of 
protective tariffs which helped 
build up our Nation and made it 
great. 


At that time it was the other 
nations of the world who had the 
resources and the capital. 
must remember that our great net- 
work of railroads and many other 
of our then infant industrial en- 
terprises were built with foreign 
capital, chiefly from Holland and 
Great Britain. 


With World War I conditions 
changed and we became a creditor 
nation. 


Since World War II it is the 
United States which has the cap- 
ital and the wealth, which we 
hope will aid in building up a 
prosperous world and thus make a 
more prosperous America, 


There are workers whose entire 
livelihood is dependent upon the 
only jobs they know — those in 
industries which have been pro- 
tected by the tariff 
years. 
policies which will ruthlessly des- 
troy these jobs. 

Furthermore, we must not let 
foreign competition result in de- 
struction of those industries which 
are essential to our national de- 
fense. 

We must move slowly. But it is 
my firm belief that the direction 
which we should take for our Na- 
tion’s good is toward a moderate 
reduction in our tariff walls. 

As I said before, it is my firm 
opinion that if President “isen- 
hower’s recommendations can get 
to the 
will be passed. 
undoubtedly have trouble in the 
Ways 
which has jurisdiction over tariff 
bills introduced in the House. 
you are 
Constitution, 
must originate 
Representatives. 
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of taxation and therefore, the 
Ways and Means Committee has 
been designated by the House to 
originate tariff legislation. 


Our Committee has had a good 
deal of education on tariff ques- 
tions. Every year or so re- 
ciprocal trade renewal comes up 
and during the years I have been 
on the Committee, which covers 
a 10-year period, we have had 
hearings on the whole subject. 
Before us have come the same 
group of witnesses from industries 
which have considerable tariff 
protection. Most of them have 
all shown great fear of what 
might happen in the future. They 
tell the same story every two 
years. Some few have real rea- 
son for complaint—the Textile in- 
dustry, for instance, beset as they 
are not only with foreign compe- 
tition but with competition with 
southern mills where labor is not 
only cheaper but, as the mills are 
newer, goods can be manufactured 
more efficiently. 


calamity on the road to 


We 


called escape clause. 


In favor of freer trade a few 
national organizations usually ap- 
pear before us. Though they 
represent a really important seg- 
ment of our industrial life, their 
presentation is usually theoretical. 
They do not get down to dollars 
and cents facts as to situations 
affecting individual businesses 
and their employees, so the ap- 
pearance of the high tariff advo- 
cates, repetitious as it is, and 
though they only represent a 
small segment of the great busi- 
ness area of the United States, 
makes a strong case. For example, 
no business man has come before 
our Committee to show that a cer- 
tain percentage of his business 
was foreign trade and has called 
to our attention that he would go 
broke if he could not continue his 
export business because foreign 
nations, through lack of import 
opportunities did not have the 
dollars available to buy their 
goods. I hope that your group 
will not only educate the public 
with reference to the need of for- 
eign trade but will also help to 
business men 


for many 


We must not undertake mission.” 


down and all 


tion to the 


tariffs. 


still be 
country. 


selling watches 


floor of the House, they 


However, we will 
and Means Committee, 
decision will 
As 
aware, under the 
all revenue bills 
in the House of 

Though the 


well objective of freer trade. 


You have heard lamentations 
about the President’s decision. It 
has been called a step in the 
wrong direction and has been 
characterized as a set-back.— a 


trade. I do not feel that way about 
it at all. We have on our books 
today a law. It is the Law of the 
Land. It says, “The Tariff Com- 
mission shall recommend modifi- 
cations of Tariff if increased im- 
ports cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly com- 
petitive products.” This is the so- 
Now the 
President is supposed to obey the 
law like anyone else. Eight times 
the Tariff Commission, under this 
law, has sent to President Eisen- 
hower suggestions for possible 
raises in the Tariff. Six more are 
pending. He turned down re- 
quests for tariff hikes on lead, 
zinc, fish filets, scissors, shears, 
pipes and other minor items. The 
high tariff boys were beginning 
to say: “What is the use of writ- 
ing a law? The President will not 
carry it out.” They said, “In every 
case he will find some excuse as 
to why he should not carry out 
the suggestions of the Tariff Com 


Here was a case where the 
Tariff Commission recommended 
an increase by a four to two vote. 
To turn their recommendations 
recommendations 
for tariff increases in contraven-— 
intent of the law, 
would be just playing into the 
hands of those who favor higher 


There was not any great impor- 
tant matter of foreign policy in 
this decision. Though the Swiss 
naturally do not like it they will 
in 


this 


President’s Decision Helpful 

T think that the President’s 
in the end help, 
rather than hinder our long-term. 


I have noted the letter which 
your organization wrote to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower after he had an- 


theory of “tariffs for revenue” educate interested nounced, on May 5, that he would 
only has long passed into oblivion, to make a more effective presen- 15+ press for passage of his Trade 
tariffs do bring revenue even tation before the Congress. 


though minor, in our present scale 


A word about Swiss watches. 


Continued on page 35 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$7,000,000 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 


First Mortgage 3%6% Sinking Fund Bends, Due March 1, 1975 


Dated September 1, 1954 


Price 101.409% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER SHIELDS & COMPANY 


WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY JOHNSTON, LEMON & CO. 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 


BURNHAM AND COMPANY FOSTER & MARSHALL MULLANEY, WELLS & COMPANY 


RAFFENSPERGER, HUGHES & CO. THOMAS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ALLISON-WILLIAMS COMPANY CLAYTON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


NEWBURGER, LOEB & CO. PETERS, WRITER & CHRISTENSEN, INC. 


1) 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Achievement in Steel—16-mm color firm telling the story of 
steel available to organized groups—‘Achievement, Na- 
tional Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bond Market—Bulletin—New York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Earnings Performances of Japanese Stocks—In current issue 
of “Weekly Stock Bulletin”—The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 
4, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Industrial Opportunity in Canada — Comprehensive 32 book 
setting forth information in three parts: economic back- 
ground of Canada; business organization, formation of com- 
panies, Company Acts and the like; taxation of income— 
Department FC, Head Office, Imperial Bank of Canada, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Investment Opportunities in Japan—Circular—Yamaichi Secu- 
rities Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Japan’s Foreign Trade—Discussion in “Monthly Stock Digest” 
—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 1-1 Chome, Nihonbashi-Tori. 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan and 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

“Light Blue Chips”—Bulletin—Bankers Bond Company, Inc., 
Kentucky Home Life Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Machine Tools—Discussion in “Monthly Investment Letter”’— 
J. R. Williston & Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
In the same issue are discussions of Automation and Depart- 
ment Stores Stocks as well as a general analysis of the mar- 
ket. Also available is a bulletin on Atlas Corp. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


* * * 


American Automobile Insurance Co.—Memorandum—Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., 17 Wali Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Babcock & Wilcox—Data—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available in the same bulletin are data 
on Chrysler Corp. and Western Pacific Railroad. 

Cavendish Uranium Mines Corp. — Report — James Anthony 
Securities Corp., 37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Chattanooga Gas Company — Bulletin — Link, Gorman, Peck 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, III. 

Chattanooga Gas Company—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., lll 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company—Analysis in current issue 
of “Business and Financial] Digest’”—Loewi & Co., 225 East 
Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. In the same issue is an 
analysis of American Hospital Supply Corporation, 

Iowa Power & Light—Report—Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a bulletin on 
Eagle-Picher Company. 

Lambert Cc..-Memorandum—Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Mineral & Chemical Corporation of America — Bulletin — 
Troster Singer & Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6. N. Y. 


Montana-Dakota Utilities—Memorandum—Herzfield & Stern, 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Morgan Engineering Company — Card Memorandum — G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc.—Circular—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

National Supply Company—-Bulletin—Peter P. McDermott & 


Co., 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
bulletin on Tun-Sol] and Sylvania Electric. 


North American Royalties, Inc.—Analysis—J. M. Dain & Com- 
pany, 110 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Pure Oil Company—Analysis—W. E. Hutton & C 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. o., 14 Wall 


Reaction Motors, Inc.—Analysis—Amott, Baker & Co., Incor- 
porated, 150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. ne eer 


Riverside Cement — Analysis — Lerner & Co. 
Square, Boston 9, Mass. 0., 10 Post Office 


Western Union Telegraph Co. — St 
Broadway, New York 4. N. Y. 





udy — Dreyfus & Co., 50 





It is most gratifying to hear that our total 
for advertising in the National Security Trad- 
ers Association Year-Book Convention number 
of the “Financial Chronicle” is over $25,000. 


We still have time for additional ads be- 
fore our deadline of Sept. 27, so let us really 
make our fina] drive a vigorous one. 


HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairman 


Advertising Committee 


National Security Traders Association 


c/o Pershing & Co., 
120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Harold B. Smith 


ACTIVITIES AT NSTA CONVENTION 

The National Security Traders Association is requesting all 
those attending the convention to advise in what activities they 
are interested in order that they may participate while at the 


convention. 


Activities scheduled for men are golf tournament, tennis tour- 
nament, fishing, motor boat sightseeing, and: races at the Atlantic 
City Race Course. Planned for the ladies are pitch and putt golf, 
canasta, bridge, motor boat sightseeing and the races. 

For further details those planning to attend may consult Mrs. 
Polly Freear, Chairman, Ladies’ Activities, c/o William N. Ed- 


ward & Co., Fort Worth, Texas; 


Mr. Charles L. Wallingford, 


Chairman, Golf Tournament, c/o H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Leslie B. Swan, Chairman, Tennis Tourna- 
ment, c/o Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn.; or Mr. 
Wallace H. Runyan, Chairman, Fishing Activities, c/o Hemphill, 


Noyes & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In connection with the Post-Convention series of entertain- 
ment being undertaken by the Security Traders Association of 
New York it is absolutely essential that the association know the 
plans insofar as travel space from Atlantic City to New York is 
concerned, and also whether or not your hotel accommodations at 
the Hotel Statler in New York will be required. The information 
should be sent to John N. Hudson, Secretary of the NSTA, c/o 
Thayer, Baker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLORIDA SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


The Florida Security 


Dealers Association will hold their 


annual convention and election of officers Nov. 4-6. 


Additional Registrations NSTA Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Name 
Adams, Edward R. 
*Arnold, Henry J. 
*Barysh, Murray L. 
Bayne, John M. 
Caplan, Albert J. 
Carroll, Howard P. 
*Caughliin, Edward J. 
*Christian, Jack 
Davis, G. Powell) 
*Deppe. Ralph C. 
*Felaman, Grant A. 
*Feltman, Irving L. 
Fuerbacher, John N 
*Goodman, Richard H. 
Haggerty, John P. 
*Hammcell, Elmer W. 
Hastings, H. Russell 
*Heimerdinger, John G. 
Heward, Richard W. 
Hunter, Wellington 
Kavanewsky, John F. 
Kelly, Joseph M. 
Kenny, George P. 
Kipp, John 
Leppel, Bertrand 
*Longwell, Elmer G. 
McFarland, James B. 
Mason, Miss Anne E. 
*McCook, Robert 


McCusker, Miss Helen M. 


*McManus, Joseph 
*Mullins, Thomas J. 
*Murray, Frank J. 
Nelson, II,William 
Newman, Mrs. Mary A. 
*Parker, H. Sheldon 
*Rohde, Jack 
Sacco, Arthur C. 
*Shropshire, Ogden 
Sinclair, Edward 
*Vallely, Edward W. 
Wielar, Jack B. 


*Mr. and Mrs. 


Including 9/7/54 


Firm 


Ernst & Co. 


City 
Clement A. Evans & Co. Atlanta 
Geo. Eustis & Co. Cincinnati 
New York 
Rotan, Mosle & Cooper Houston 
Albert J. Caplan & Co. Pihi.adelphia 
Carroll, Kirchner & Jaquith Denver 


Edward J. Caughlin & Co. 
Janney & Co. 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Willis, Kenny & Ayres, Inc. Richmond 
Edward D. Jones & Co. St. Louis 

P per, Jaffray & Hopwood Minneapolis 
Mitchell & Co. New York 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger Cincinnati 
Shields & Company New York 
Carroll, Kirchner & Jaquith Denver 
Taylor & Co. Chicago 

S. R. Livingstone Crouse & Co. Detroit 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger Cincinnati 
Janney & Co. Philadelphia 
Wellington Hunter Associates Jersey City 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. New York 
Starkweather & Co. New York 
Willis, Kenny & Ayres, Inc. Richmond 
A. G. Becker & Co. Chicago 
Charles A. Parcells & Co. Detroit 
Boettcher & Company Denver 
Hecker & Co. Philadelphia 
c/o Scott, Horner & Mason Lynchburg 
Hecker & Co. Philadelphia 
Chas. A. Taggart & Co. Philadelphia 
Joseph McManus & Co. New York 
White, Weld & Co. New York 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds New Haven 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick Nashville 
c/o American Securities Corp. Boston 

Kay, Richards & Co. Pittsburgh 
John R. Lewis, Inc. Seattle 
Cruttenden & Co. Chicago 
Shropshire & Co. Mobile 
Weeden & Co. New York 
John Nuveen & Co. Chicago 
Starkweather & Co. New York 











On the Press — Revised “Highlights” Noe. 24 
A Model Opportunity in Clay — 


Minerals & Chemicals Corporation 
of America 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


HA , = Members N y 
2400 


Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


NY I- 
376 








Romura Securities 
€o., Ltd. 


Member N.A.S.D. 
Broker and Dealer 


Material and Consultation 
on 
Japanese Stocks and Bonds 
without obligation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Tel.: BOwling Green 98-0187 
Head Office Tokyo 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








Sept. 9, 1954 (Chicago, Til.) 


Municipal Bond Club of Chi- 
cago breakfast 8:30 to 11 am. at 
Weilty’s Restaurant. 


Sept. 10, 1954 (Chicago, Tl.) 


Municipal Bond Club of Chi- 
cago annual outing at Knollwood 
Country Club, Lake Forest, DL 


Sept. 10-13, 1954 (Mentreal, Can— 
ada) 


American Statistical Association 
(Business & Economic Section) 
convention. 


Sept. 16, 1954 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa) 


Iowa Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation field day at the Cedar 
Rapids Country Club. 


Sept. 17, 1954 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Bond Club of Philadelphia 29th 

annual field day at the Hunting- 

ton Valley Country Club, Abing- 

ton, Pa. 

Sept. 20, 1954 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Investment Women’s Club of 
Philadelphia first dinner meeting 
in the Regency Room of the Bar- 
clay Hotel. 


Sept. 22-25, 1954 (Atlantic City) 


National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention at the 
Hotel Claridge. 


Sept. 23-25, 1954 (Minneapolis 
Minn.) 


Board of Governors of Associa- 
tion of Stock Exchange Firms 
meeting. 


Sept. 23, 1954 (Omaha, Neb.) 
Nebraska Investment Bankers 
Association of Omaha and Lincoln 
bond party at the Omaha Coun- 
try Club (preceded by a cocktail 
party for out-of-town guests 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 22). 
Sept. 26, 1954 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York host to the National 
Security Traders Association at a 
dinner dance at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 
Sept. 27-30, 1954 (New York City) 
National Association of Securi- 
ties Administrators meeting at the 
Hotel Roosevelt. 


Oct. 1, 1954 (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Bond Club of Pittsburgh an- 

nual fall outing at the Allegheny 

Country Club, Sewickley, Pa. 


GC. B. Whitcomb With 
First Cleveland Corp. 


(Special to THe Financial Curonicis) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Cecil B. 
Whitcomb has become associated 





Cc. B. Whitcomb 


with The First Cleveland Cor- 
poration, National City East Sixth 
Building, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Whitcomb 
has recently been with Morrow 
& Co. Prior to serving in the 
armed forces he was Executive 
Secretary of the Cleveland Stock 
Exchange. 
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Banking and the Securities Market 


By A. HALSEY COOK* 
Vice-President, The National City Bank of New York 


Day Loans, as well as the mechanics of financing 


The topic which has been as- 
Signed to me said, “Banking and 
the Securities Markets.” On bank- 

alone, one writes books, so 

permission of the Joint Com- 
mittee I shall confine my re- 
marks this morning to the bank- 
ing of the securities industry. You 
have been in Wall Street for al- 
most two weeks and I am sure 
that you have discovered that in 
the financial community there are 
Brokers and Dealers. 

A dealer is not a broker. A 
dealer is engaged for his own ac- 
count in the distribution of secur- 
ities. He buys and sells as a prin- 
cipal on a net basis for his own 
account. The securities that a 
@ealer offers for sale are his own 
securities and when he bids for 
securities he proposes to own 
them, temporarily at least. The 
dealer may be operating in what 
is known as the original market, 
which essentially is the distribu- 
tion of newly issued securities, or 
im the secondary market, which is 
the redistribution of securities 
previously issued, 

On the other hand, a broker is 
an agent and he charges a com- 
mission for his services. A broker 
customarily uses the medium of 
an established exchange whereas 
the dealer generally uses the over- 
the-counter market. 

Perhaps it is an over-simplifi- 
tation to say that the banking of 
the securities industry divides it- 
self very nicely into loans to brok- 
ers and loans to dealers. Essen- 
tially the difference is that a 
broker’s loan is a loan secured by 
stocks and bonds belonging to the 
broker’s customer to enable the 
broker to finance margin accounts. 
A dealer loan, on the other hand, 
is a loan to a dealer on the deal- 
er’s own securities. To make this 
a little more confusing, most brok- 
ers act sometimes as dealers, and 
sometimes a dealer will act for a 
customer as a broker. 


Ne Longer a Call Money Market 


Now let me lay a ghost. There 
is no longer a call money market 
in New York City although you 
will find the term in your text- 
books. In years past, call money 
was a medium for adjusting bank 
reserves, a secondary reserve of 
commercial banks. Frankly, such 
a market just doesn’t exist any- 
more, and I do not think we need 
to go deeply into the reasons for 
it other than to say that with the 
increased margin requirements 
and the virtual disappearance of 
the margin speculator, the volume 
of margin accounts has been re- 
duced substantially. Brokers loans 
in 1929 ran to some $9 billion. 
For the past 20 years they have 
barely crossed the $1 billion mark. 
At the present time the brokers’ 
loans in the Street constitute a 
relatively small percentage of the 


*A lecture by Mr. Cook at the Fourth 
Annual Forum on Finance for Graduate 
Students and Instructors in American 
Colleges and Universities sponsored by 
the Joint Committee on Education repre- 
senting The American Securities Busi- 
mess at Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of New York University, 
New York City, Aug. 23, 1954. 





banks’ total loans and provide a 
comparatively small outlet for 
loans to the banks’ own customers. 
Perhaps the most significant indi- 
cation of the disappearance of the 
call money market in New York 
City was the discontinuance of the 
Call Money Desk on the New York 
Stock Exchange some eight or 10 
years ago. 

Brokers are governed by Reg- 
ulation “T” of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and banks are governed 
by Regulation “U” restricting their 
lending in substantially similar 
respects. However, if a broker 
lodges an agreement with his bank 
that the securities he is pledging 
as collateral belong not to him 
but to his customers, and further, 
that his firm abides by the pro- 
visions of Regulation “T”, his 
bank, generally speaking, is then 
exempted from the provisions of 
Regulation “U” in lending him. 

The reason that a broker finds 
it mecessary to borrow money is 
that he has lent his customers 
money to buy securities. He re- 
ceives from his customers permis- 
sion to rehypothecate those secur- 
ities, and in due course pledges 
them to a bank for a loan in sub- 
stantially the same amount that 
he has loaned to his customers. 


New Collateral Loan 
Requirements 


Contrary to the custom of the 
old call money market, banks 
generally require that brokers be 
customers of theirs and maintain 
checking accounts with them. Sec- 
ondly, they require as collateral 
against these loans a diversified 
list of securities; it is not custom- 
ary to pledge large single blocks 
of securities. Thirdly, banks re- 
quire a margin of about 33% at 
the making of the loan although 
minimum margin requirements 
are about 25%. If we start out 
at 33% it gives a little room for 
the market to drop before a call 
for additional margin becomes 
necessary. 

Right here I want to say some- 
thing about margin. To any loan 
clerk, margin is the value of the 
securities in excess of the amount 
of the loan. Now this may not be 
what Mr. Webster may say it is, 
or what Federal Reserve Banks 
mean in their regulations, but it 
is a loan clerk’s working concep- 
tion. In other words, if we make 
a loan of $100,000, the broker 
pledges $133,000 in securities and 
is required to maintain the value 
of the securities pledged against 
this loan at $125,000 or better. The 
broker finds no difficulty in doing 
this because his initial require- 
ments to his customers have been 


well in excess of the banks’ re- 
quirements for many years. By 
requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Brokers’ loans are 
demand loans; that is, a bank can 
demand payment or a broker may 
pay off the loan substantially, on 
no notice at all. I suppose that in 
the last 15 years some downtown 
banks have called a broker’s loan 
just to make sure that the ma- 
chinery for calling a loan still ex- 
ists, but for most banks it is pretty 
hard to remember when last they 
called a loan. For all practical 
purposes, then, a broker’s loan re- 


mains at the convenience of the 
broker. 


The Centinuing Loan Agreement 

Brokers’ loans are made under 
what is called a Continuing Loan 
Agreement by which successive 
loans may be made, not by sign- 
ing a note, but by offering an en- 
velope containing the securities 
and listing them on the outside, 
and signed by an authorized per- 
son in the brokerage firm. Un- 
der this agreement the broker has 
the right to substitute collateral 
freely, subject to the bank’s ap- 
proval. These loan agreements 
are all inclusive, and provide the 
bank with a lien on the collateral 
posted or pledged against that 
particular loan, or any other loan 
which the broker may have with 
the bank. With every broker, 
banks are also required to have an 
agreement that he will not co- 
mingle his own securities with 
those of his customers, and we in 
turn agree with him that we will 
not exert any cross lien on securi- 
ties of his customers to protect a 
deficit that may exist in a loan 
secured by the broker’s own se- 
curities. 


It is generally taken for granted 
that most brokers’ loans are se- 
cured by listed securities; true 
brokers’ loans against unlisted se- 
curities generally do not arise 
these days because brokers in turn 
do not lend against them in the 
regular course of their business. 


The Day Loan 


I was about to tell you that all 
loans to brokers are secured, but 
there is one form of loan gen- 
erally used throughout the Street 
that isn’t. This is the Day Loan. 
A Day Loan is a loan that is made 
on an unsecured basis to a broker 
early in the morning, which will 
be repaid before 3 o’clock that 
afternoon. It is secured only by 
a lien or chattel mortgage on the 
securities which the broker picks 
up with the proceeds of the money 
he has borrowed, and specifically 
ean be used for only two things: 
(1) to pay for securities for which 
he has already. contracted, and (2) 
to pay for loans which are secured 
by stocks and bonds. 


Supposing you have just sold 
your last year’s Cadillac for $2,000 
and you have bought a new Ford 
for $2,000. You meet a friend on 
the way to the Ford agency, which 
is the first one that you come to. 
You can’t get your Ford until you 
have received the money for your 
Cadillac, so you say to him, “Will 
you lend me $2,000 to pick up the 
Ford and then we’ll drive to the 
dealer where I’ll get a check for 
the Cadillac and endorse it over 
to you.” If he knows you well 


enough, he will do it, and that in 
essence is what a Day Loan is. 
The interesting thing about a Day 
Loan is that the charge for it is 
only 1% per annum. It was 1% 
back in the ’20s when call money 
sometimes went to 20%, and it 
was 1% when banks in New York 
were lending money in the ’30s at 
less than 1%. Practically speak- 
ing, it is a fee paid for a credit in 
lieu of what used to be called 
over-certification, rather than an 
interest charge. 


The Dealer Loan 


Let us turn now to the dealer 
loan, and I want to repeat that a 
dealer loan is made on collateral 
which belongs to the dealer. Its 
principal purposes are twofold: 
(1) to finance the distribution of 
securities, and (2) to carry an in- 
ventory or investment portfolio. 
The greater part of the loans to 
brokers and dealers that you see 
in the Federal Reserve statements 
every Thursday are loans to deal- 
ers. The season that I say this is 
that dealers are daily clearing 
large amounts of securities and 
financing distribution of securities 
either through the original or sec- 
ondary market. In volume, dealer 
requirements far outweigh the de- 
mand for credit of brokers. I 
don’t think any of us has ever 
figured it out, but my guess would 
be that of the billion dollars more 
or less that are borrowed in New 
York City by brokers and dealers 
on other than Treasury securities, 
the ratio is about 50 to 50—about 
$500 million in brokers’ loans, per- 
haps, and $500 million in dealers’ 
loans. Last year and for some 
years back, as a matter of fact, 
brokers’ loans did not constitute 
even this modest proportion of the 
total. The liberalization of mar- 
gin requirements early in 1953 
gave rise to some increase in mar- 
gin trading and resulted in a cor- 
responding increase in loans to 
finance it. Moreover, at the pres- 
ent time dealer inventories are at 
their summer lows and their re- 
quirements are therefore light. I 
would venture to say, however, 
that over the last five years 60% 
to 65% of the Street loans of the 
New York City banks were dealer 
loans rather than loans to brokers. 

A dealer loan is not a call loan, 
because implicit in the making of 
such a loan today is seeing the 
deal through. The collateral in a 
dealer loan instead of being di- 
versified may very well be con- 
centrated. It may all be one is- 
sue; it may be a series of issues, 
blocks of bonds or blocks of 
stocks; it may even be a series of 
loans. The collateral may be in- 
dustrial bonds or debentures, mu- 
nicipals, utilities or rails; or it 
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may be stocks, preferred or com- 
mon. Credit requirements for 
lending to a dealer are the same 
as the credit requirements of any 
borrower. The old formula is the 
three C’s—capital, character, and 
capacity. These same C’s apply 
to a dealer for it is inherent that 
the collateral offered by a dealer 
may not be instantly marketable. 

We generally have at least the 
annual financial statement of a 
dealer and frequently we have his 
profit and loss figures. We look 
at his capital, and in effect think 
of it as the margin on his inven- 
tory or the portfolio that he may 
be carrying or may be clearing. 

We know, or we should know 
his reputation for business deal- 
ings and his experience in the 
Street, which, for our purposes, 
is character. 


The capacity to repay in terms 
of the dealer loan is the dealer’s 
distributive ability. A house with 
excellent distribution, thoroughly 
experienced, with a good reputa- 
tion, can do a great deal of busi- 
ness on a lesser amount of capital 
and obtain readily the financing 
to do so. 


Now, the margins that are re- 
quired on dealer loans vary, and 
again I’m going to be a loan clerk. 
You start with the 25% margin 
that’s required on the regular 
Street loans. Actually, we start 
with 33%, going down to 25%, 
which is to be maintained. If the 
securities which the dealer has in 
his loan are sold, and he requires 
financing to package them and 
deliver them to the buyers, we do 
not require too much in the way 
of margin. We may ask just 5% 
margin, and in some instances we 
have lent the purchase price, 
meaning no margin at all. These 
margins, of course, are applicable 
to high grade securities in the 
process of distribution, top credit 
municipals or short-term securi- 
ties that are soon to be paid. The 
margin varies therefore between 
substantially zero on sold securi- 
ties, to 25% or so on the general 
run of quality securities. Lending 
on other securities that have little 
market or that are not particularly 
well know may require a 50% 
margin, or more. In other words, 
you would lend the dealer only 
66% of the market value or of the 
price he paid, his capital repre- 
senting the balance of the pur- 
chase. 


Now as to rates. Historically, 
call money rates are governed 
by the New York money market 
and the day-to-day money posi- 
tion of the New York banks. 
When banks lend money to com- 
mercial concerns the money is 


Continued on page 21 
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All of these shares having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only, 


120,000 Shares 


TECHBUILT HIOMES, INC. 


Common Stock 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from 


AETNA SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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West Virginia Turnpike’s First 
Section Opened to Traffic 


~ 


=) 


; By EDWIN L. BECK 


Official Dinner on Sept. 2 commemorated opening of 33-mile 
Beckley to Princeton Section. 


Superhighway cuts through 


the mountains from northwest to southeast, and transverses 

one of the most scenic routes in the United States. When com- 

pleted, road will cover 88 miles in almost a straight line over 

a hilltop-to-hilltop route, and will constitute one of the valuable 
arteries of the nation. 


I have just returned from the 
dedication ceremonies held on 
Sept. 2 at Beckley, W. Va., com- 
memorating the opening of the 


Okey L. : Patteson 


William C. Marland 


first unit—33 miles of the pro- 
jected 88 miles—of the West Vir- 
ginia turnpike. The celebration 
included a motor trip of the new 
superhighway and, in contrast, a 
trip over the old road. The new 
fhighway covers a mountainous 
region—one of the most scenic in 
the nation. It is expected that the 
highway will constitute a vital 
link between the Ohio Turnpike 
on the north, and similar projects 
under consideration in Virginia 
and North Carolina to the south. 

All engineering and construc- 
tion difficulties which are gen- 
rally present in building a moun- 
tain road have been successfully 
met in the West Virginia Turn- 
pike, General Manager of which 
is Okey L. Patteson, former Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia. Accord- 
ing to the Engineer, C. H. Peter- 
son, who has worked on the West 
Virginia Turnpike since its in- 
ception: 

“The West Virginia Turnpike 
marks a forward step in the field 
of expressways and superhigh- 
ways, primarily because although 
it was conceived as a four-lane 
divided highway, it is being con- 
structed in a preliminary stage 
generally two lanes in width. It 
wmmarks a dramatic step forward 
also, because it is being built to 


very high standards of line and, 


grade through terrain that has 
een considered practically im- 
possible to tame for modern turn- 
mike construction. The Turnpike 
goes almost straight through the 
fough Southern West Virginia 
Mountains as no road has ever 
dione. When it is finished, the trip 
from Charleston to Princeton that 
aised to be a 109 mile journey, and 
dake almost four hours will have 
been cut to 88 miles and an hour 
and a half. The curves will be 
@radual, the grades easy and the 
scenery unsurpassed. It will be a 
seenic route rivaling in beauty 
many that have been constructed 
exclusively for scenic purposes. 
But more important, it will be a 
functional traffic artery permit- 
fing the movement of heavy vol- 
wmes of freight and passenger 
traffic through an area formerly 
«<onsidered impassable.” 
Economically, the route consti- 
flutes a saving of between two and 
€wo and a half hours in driving 
time for commercial vehicles and, 
quite naturally, the State expects 
to play host to large numbérs of 
pleasure motorists who, hefreto- 
fore, avoided this area because of 
dhe arduous and, oftentimes, haz- 
a@rdous driving conditions. The 
furnpike grades never exceed 5% 


@nd no curve will limit speed 


‘ mile markers, 
motorist in judging the speed and 





with safety to less than 60 miles 
per hour. 

The new West Virginia Turn- 
pike is equipped with the most 
modern communication facilities 
in the world. It is the nation’s 
first turnpike to utilize 
high frequency” microwaves 
known to provide dependable high 
quality communications and great- 


est efficiency and safety in traffic 


control. Moreover, the road has 


which aid _ the 


distance of the journey through- 
out its length. 

At the dedication dinner for the 
first unit of the Highway Gov. 
William C, Marland, of West Vir- 
ginia, turnpike officials and other 
speakers hailed the superhighway 
as an engineering achievement 
that would aid the state’s econ- 
omy. “This turnpike,’ the Gov- 
ernor said, “will contribute much 
to a north-south expressway sys- 
tem, both as a working reality and 
as a stimulus to participation by 
neighboring states.” 


When completed, the turnpike | 


will average $1,500,000 a mile in 
cost. It will have 76 bridges, in- 
cluding three major spans, a 
mountain tunnel and six inter- 
changes. Starting at an elevation 
of 600 feet at the Charleston In- 
terchange, it climbs an average of 
43 feet a mile to 3,400 feet at Flat 
Top Mountain, then descends to 
2,100 feet at the Princeton ter- 
minus. 

Tolls will range from two cents 
a mile for passenger cars to seven 
and a half cents for buses and 
semi-tractor-trailer trucks. To 
travel the entire 88-mile route, 
motorists will pay $1.65. 

Unlike most turnpikes, the West 
Virginia highway is divided only 
at interchanges and service areas. 
In construction, however, en- 
gineers provided for complete di- 
vision of lanes when the need 
arose. The concrete road now is 
24 feet wide, and on each side is 
a 9-foot asphalt strip. Through 
the use of a rubber material the 
bumps from the joining of the 
asphalt strips is entirely elimi- 
nated. 

Representatives of the invest- 
ment banking houses which pro- 
vided the financing for the West 


Virginia Turnpike attended the 
opening ceremonies. They in- 
cluded Howard Finney and L. 


Eugene Marks of Bear, Stearns & 
Co. and Roger S. Phelps, Edmund 
C. Byrne and Edward F. Wrights- 
man of Byrne and Phelps, Inc. A 
feature of the opening was the 
presence of many out-of-state 
newspaper and magazine writers 
including representatives from 
New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus, Louisville and 
other cities. Broderick and Cole- 
man, public relations and adver- 
tising consultants of New York 
City handled the publicity ar- 
rangements including the dis- 
tribution of a special kit made up 
in the colors of the State of West 
Virginia. 

In concluding this story, I can 
best repeat what I said in a pre- 
vious issue of “The Chronicle”: 

“To the vacationing motorist a 
rare treat is in store as students 
of our national highways have al- 
ready called the Turnpike the 
most beautiful of all. Its contribu- 
tion to the State's long recognized 
attractions as a mecca for tourists 
is outstanding.” 
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One of the Many Bridges Along the Turnpike = — 
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Crossing the Bluestone River, the 1,334 foot Sgt. Cornelius Charlton Bridge was named for a 


Milwaukee Go. Acquires Gillespie & Wouters 


native Congressional Medal of Honor Winner and was officially dedicated on Sept. 2. 











Joseph T. Johnson Lee W. Gillespie Russell F. Wouters 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—It is announced by Joseph T. Johnson, 

President of The Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee investment 
house, that arrangements have been completed for the acquisition 
of Gillespie & Wouters, investment securities, Green Bay, Wis., 
one of northeastern Wisconsin’s oldest investment firms. 
The Milwaukee Company is one of the largest and oldest 
investment companies in the Middle West. In 1941, it merged 
with Edgar, Ricker & Co., Milwaukee’s oldest investment house, 
organized in 1904, and in 1946 took over the business of Morris F. 
Fox & Co., founded in 1914. The firm is located in the historic 
Mitchell Building at 207 East Michigan St., corner North Water. 

The Milwaukee Company is a member of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange, and through its subsidiary, Edgar, Ricker & Co., nation- 
ally distributes Wisconsin Investment Company, a mutual fund. 

Lee W. Gillespie and Russell F. Wouters have been associ- 
ated since 1929. The firm has been part of the underwriting groups 
formed for some major Wisconsin financing. It has specialized 
in Wisconsin and iocal paper mill, industrial and public utility 
financing. Gillespie & Wouters have been active in the under- 
writing and distribution of municipal issues in Wisconsin and has 
been part of underwriting groups in larger municipal issues. 

It is anticipated that the acquisition will occur on Oct. 1, 1954. 
Messrs. Gillespie and Wouters will remain as local managers of the 
Green Bay office of The Milwaukee Company and will 
officers of The Milwaukee Company 


pecome 
Davis-Mcinnes, Inc. Is 


Formed in Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. — Winthrop 
N. Davis and Raymond McInnes 


Joins Reynolds Staff 


Special to CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Clarence J. Richardson has be- 
come associated with Reynolds & 


Tae PUNANCIAI 


have formed Davis-McInnes, In- Co., 425 Montgomery Street. Mr 
corporated with offices in the Richardson was formerly with 
First National Bank Building to Schwabacher & Co. and Walston, 
engage in a securities business Hoffman & Co 





Morablewer & Weeks to 
Admit 5 New Partners 


Hornblower & Weeks, 40 Wail 
Street, New York City, invest- 
ment Dankers and members of the 
New ‘York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounces that five new general 
partners will be admitted to the 
firm efective Oct. 1. They are 
H. Raymond Powell, James F. 
Gilbert, Louis J. Dupre, and Eu- 
gene M. Matalene in the firm’s 
Mew York office, and Stanley 
M. Eilers in the Cleveland office. 

Messrs. Powell and Gilbert 
came to Hornblower & Weeks 
in 1942 when several partners and 
the staff of G. M. P. Murphy & 
Co. became associated with the 
firm. Mr. Powell is a member of 
the Hornblower & Weeks under- 
writing department and Mr. Gil- 
bert is manager of the municipal 
department. 

Mr. Dupre, who joined the staff 
of the firm as a Stock Exchange 
floor clerk in 1927, became a mem~- 
ber of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in May of this year. Mr. 
Matalene, with the firm since 
1939, is a member of the buying 
department. 

Mr. Eilers, who will continue 
with the firm’s Cleveland office, 
started as a clerk in 1926, later 
becoming a registered represent- 
ative. He is well known in Cleve- 
land business and financial cir- 
cles. 


With Auchincloss, Parker 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, Land 
Title Building, members of lead- 
ing stock and commodity ex- 
changes, announce that Edwin J. 
Sobey, III, is now associated with 
them as a registered representa- 
tive. Mr. Sobey was formerly as- 
sociated with Oakes & Co. in 
their Philadelphia office. 
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What's Ahead for Business in 1955 


By ARNO H. JOHNSON* 


Vice-President and Director of Research 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New York 


Maintaining the “magic of consumption” offers an opportunity 


for utilizing our increased productive ability, Mr. Johnson 
contends an increase of only 114% in consumer buying is 


needed to offset the cuts in defense spending. Says a 10% 
increase in consumer buying is possible in 1955. Holds total 
discretionary spending power of the public has increased five 
fold since 1940, and increased marketing opportunities now 
exist due to shift of many families to better income groups. 


There are internal growth pres- 
Sures in our dynamic and chang- 
ing American economy that point 
to an immediate opportunity for 
substantial 
improvements 
in our living 
standards— 
improvements 
that can mean 
expanding 
markets for 
consumer and 
industrial 
goods and 
services. 

Let’s look 
first at the 
proba bilities 
for growth in 
our total level 
of consump- 
tion and standard of living since 
this will largely determine the 
future of business. 

We do not need to have any 
sustained downswing in our econ- 
omy just because defense needs 
are less or because inflation 
pressures have abated—these are 
favorable rather than unfavor- 
able factors and can lead to new 
levels of prosperity. But the at- 
tainment of new levels of pros- 
perity will depend largely on our 
recognition that expanding con- 
sumption through mass move- 
ments to better living standards 
is the key to keeping our produc- 
tion and employment high—and 
is the key also to a strong defense 
and a balanced budget. 

This is a challenge to maket- 
ing, because the change from a 
production economy, heavily in- 
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fluenced by government, to a 
consumption economy of _ indi- 
vidual enterprise places the 
burden on selling, on finding 


meeds and creating desires and on 
improving products or developing 
new products to meet these needs 
and potential desires. 

We have exprienced the miracle 
of production—now, through the 
magic of consumption, we have 
the opportunity to keep our econ- 
omy dynamic and growing. The 
magic of consumption offers an 
opportunity for utilizing our in- 
creased productive ability in the 
positive form of a better standard 
of living. 


Only a 114% Increase in Consu- 


mer Buying in 1954-55 Is 
Needed to Offset Defense 
Cuts 

Much of the pessimism for 


1954-55 is predicated on expected 
cutbacks in Federal cash expendi- 
tures for defense. It is not gener- 
ally realized that it would take 
an increase of only 1%% in the 
consumer standard of living to 
offset this decline in 1954-55. 
Federal cash outlays for the 
calendar year 1953 were $76.5 
billion and for 1954 are expected 
to be about $73.0 billion—a drop 
of $3.5 hillion. Consumer pur- 
chases, from the 1953 level of 
$230 billion, would need to in- 
crease only 1%% to offset this 
much of a drop. Just a 5% in- 
ctease in living standards could 
offset more than a $10 billion cut 
in defense expenditures — a far 
deeper cut than is new contem- 
plated. 





major task right now—that of 
selling a higher standard of living 
to our American population so 
that we can offset decreased gov- 
ernment purchases with increased 
consumer purchases. 


A 10% Increase Possible in 1955 
and a Third Higher Standard 
of Living by 1960 


Instead of the widely predicted 
depression my analysis of our 
present productive ability and 
consumer purchasing power 
points to just the opposite—to an 
immediate opportunity for a 10% 
increase in sales of consumer 
goods and services and thus in 
our standard of living within the 
next 1% years. And this 10% 
increase by the end of 1955 in 
consumer demand for goods and 
services could have a truly 
magical effect on government fi- 
nances and lowered tax rates; on 
our ability to provide a strong 
defense; and on industrial mar- 
kets through stimulating needs 
for further improvement in pro- 
ductive facilities. 

An increase, for example, of 
only 10% in total consumer pur- 
chases of goods and services from 
the level of $230 billion in 1953 
would so broaden the various 
bases for taxes that we could bal- 
ance the Federal budget and even 
provide a surplus at lower tax 
rates—and still have about $50 
billion annually for a continued 
strong defense. 

Beyond the immediate oppor- 
tunity for a 10% increase in 1955, 
we have the broader real oppor- 
tunity for a third higher standard 
of living by 1960. 

In terms of constant 1953 dol- 
lars, our per capita productivity 
increased from $1,560 in 1940 to 
$2,380 in 1944 (Real Gross Na- 
tional Product divided by popula- 
tion). A similar per capita pro- 
ductivity for our 179 million 
population in 1960 could mean a 


Gross National Product of $425 
billion by 1960 in terms of 1953 
dollars, and could provide the 


purchasing power for a standard 
of living approximately one-third 
higher than the peak level of 
1953. 

The level of productivity neces- 
sary to provide for a continued 
strong defense and an increase of 
one third in the standard of liv- 
ing by 1960 should be considered 
a minimum opportunity because 
it would require only reaching 
the production level actually 
reached per capita in 1944 when 
our tools of production were far 
less adequate. An increase of only 
2% per year in production over 
the levels reached in 1953 will 
mean a production of over $425 
billion annually by 1960. 


Can We Consume One - Third 


More by 19607 


Purchasing power is created by 
production. Our increased pro- 
ductivity already has made pos- 
sible an advance of 62% since 
1940 in our total real standard of 
living—even after adjustment for 
inflation, higher taxes, and heavy 
defense needs, and in spite of 
many crippling restrictions on 
production and incentive. Further 
utilization of our productive abil- 
ity per capita can continue to add 
te our real purchasing power. If 
we utilize our productive ability 
only up to the point-preved pos- 
sible in 1944 we can -have the 
purchasing power to give our 
people a standard of living one- 


third higher than at present by 
1960, and still maintain a strong 
defense. 

The purchasing power will be 
avaiiable for this kind of an in- 
crease in consumer purchases, 
and our productive ability has 
been proved. Aggressive selling 
and advertising is needed to 
bring consumption up to produc- 
tive ability. 


Increased Marketing Opportuni- 
ties Exist Because of the Shift 
of Millions of Families to 
Better Income Groups 


Early in 1954 there were six 
times as many families (consumer 
spending units) with incomes 
over $3,000 as there were in 1941. 
Nearly 29 million families have 
moved up above $3,000. The 34.7 
million with incomes over $3,000 
represented 63% of the 55 mil- 
lion total whereas in 1941 the 
5.7 million represented only 144% 
of the 39.3 million total. 


As these families move up from 
one income class to the next they 
could represent substantially in- 
creased markets for most items in 
the standard of living if they were 
to take on the habits and desires 
of the income group into which 
they move. This is true even 
though taxes and the cost of liv- 
ing have increased. 


In the first quarter of 1954, for 
example, total real purchasing 
power after adjustment for pres- 
ent prices and taxes was 86% 
greater than in prewar 1939. Dis- 
posable income, after taxes, in 
the first quarter of 1954 at $252.3 
billion was $4% billion higher 
than the $247.8 billion in the first 
quarter of 1953 — and total con- 
sumer purchases at the annual 
rate of $230.5 billion were $1.9 
billion higher than in the first 
quarter of 1953, and personal sav- 
ings at $21.8 billion were $2.6 
billion higher than in the same 
period of 1953. Real purchasing 
power has continued to increase. 
in April 1954 the index of wages 
and salaries was 4% above the 
same month of 1953 while con- 
sumer prices were only 1% 
higher. 


Increase in Purchasing Power 
Exemplified by Jump in Dis- 
cretionary Income of Middle 
Group 


Prewar our economy was typi- 
fied by the $25 a week family 
average weekly earnings for pro- 
duction workers in manulactur- 
ing in 1940 were $25.20. The 


“middle income” family, for ex- 
ample, fell in the $1,000 to $1,- 
500 income group. Now the “mid- 
dle income” family is in the $3,- 
000 to $5,000 income group. 
Weekly earnings in manufactur- 
ing by January, 1954, had grown 
to $70.92 or nearly three times the 
1940 level. After taking into ac- 
count both increased taxes and 
present costs of maintaining an 
equivalent 1940 standard of living 
in the necessities of food, clothing, 
and shelter, the middle income 
family now has discretionary 
spending power nearly 4% times 
as great as the prewar middle in- 
come family. 

Total discretionary spending 
power which reached a level of 
$136 billion by January, 1954, was 
over five times as great as the 
$26.5 billion in 1940. That is the 
surplus spending power over and 
above what would be required to 
supply a per capita standard of 
living for the basic necessities of 
food, clothing, and shelter equiva- 
lent to the 1940 actual standard of 
living after taking into account 
present prices. This could reach 
$160 billion in 1955 or six times 
the prewar level. 


These factors indicate that a 
relatively small increase in con- 
sumer purchases would more than 
offset any threatened cut in gov- 
ermment expenditures, and that 
the level of purchasing power is 
high enough to warrant more ag- 
gressive marketing. In particular, 
the higher proportion of income in 
the form of discretionary spend- 
ing power offers any product or 


class of products the opportunity 
for a competitive advantage in 
aggressive promotion. People have 
the money now to select and 
choose between items beyond bare 
necessities. 


Over Half of Present Income 
After Taxes Is Discretionary 
Spending Power 

An important shift has taken 
place in the character of average 
family purchasing power. A much 
larger proportion now is in the 
discretionary classification where 
decisions can be made without 
conflicting with basic or essential 
needs. 


In 1940, when our total dispos- 
able personal income after taxes 
was $75.7 billion, our population 
used $49.2 billion of this for basic 
living costs, the necessities of 
foed, clothing, and shelter — the 
remaining $26.5 billion or 35% 
was available for all other items 
making up the 1940 standard of 
living or savings. $3.7 billion rep- 
resented personal savings in 1940. 


To maintain the same _ 1940 
standard of living per capita for 
food, clothing, and shelter in 1954 
would require $114.0 billion in- 
stead of $49.2 billion because of 
the inflated prices of these neces- 
sities and because of the increased 
population to feed, clothe, and 
shelter. This $114.0 billion would, 
however, provide for the same 
consumption in physical units per 
person and of the same quality as 
in 1940. 


But disposable personal income 
in 1954 is at the annual rate of 
$252.0 billion, so the consuming 
public has $138.0 billion of dis- 
cretionary buying power over and 
above the $114.0 billion that 
would be needed to provide the 
necessities for a 1940 standard ot 
living. This means that 55% oi 
disposable income is now in the 
discretionary classification. This 
discretionary buying power (over 
five times as great as in 1940) 
is providing for increased savings 
(up to $20.0 billion), additional 
items not enjoyed before, or im- 
provement in the basic standard 
of living in the form of more or 
better quality items of food, 
clothing, or shelter. 

In the exercise of this new dis- 
cretion in 


choosing how to use 
this great new pool of income, 
available over and above what 


would be required for a 1940 basic 
living standard, consumers are 
putting aside for savings the same 
percentage of discretionary in- 


come as prewar. Savings of $3.7 
billion in 1940 represented 14% 
of their $26.5 billion of discre- 


tionary spending power over basic 
living costs. In 1954 savings of 
$20.0 billion still represents 14% 
of the greatly expanded discre- 
tionary spending power of $138.0 
billion. 
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Strauss, Ginberg Go. 
Formed in New York 


The formation of the firm of 
Strauss, Ginberg & Co., Inc. was 
announced by Frank Ginberg and 
Abraham Strauss, with offices at 





. Frank Ginberg 


Abraham Strauss 


115 Broadway, New York City. 
The principals of the new firm 
were associated together for many 
years in the firm of Strauss Bros., 
and are widely known in the se- 
curities business throughout the 
country, in which each of them 
has been actively engaged for 
over 25 years. 


Abraham Strauss started in the 
securities business with Logan & 
Bryan in 1922, remaining with 
that firm until 1933, at which 
time with his brother Robert 
Strauss they formed the firm of 
Strauss Bros. Frank Ginberg 
joined the firm in 1936, and the 
three were continuously associ- 
ated in business until 1948, when 
Frank Ginberg formed his own 
firm of Frank Ginberg & Co. 
More recently Abraham Strauss 
has been associated with Hill 
Thompson & Co., and Frank Gin- 
berg with Morris Cohon & Co. 

The re-association of the two 
former. partners of Strauss Bros. 
represents a combination that had 
achieved a national reputation for 
the breadth of its trading market 
service to dealers, and the scope 
of its research activities into se- 
curities and special situations. As 
previously, Abraham Strauss will 
be in charge of the trading activi- 
ties of the new firm, while Frank 
Ginberg will intensify his research 


into securities and undervalued 
situations for the benefit of 
dealers. 

The firm will also serve in- 


dividual investors, and expects to 
add a retail department to sup»le- 


ment its trading activities. It will 


also be interested in underwrit- 
ings, and in_ special financial 
services to companies in connec- 


tion with mergers, sales, 
talizations 


recapi- 
reorganizations, 
and general financial matters. 


and 
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Rocky Mountain Uranium 


. Corporation 


Common Stock 
Offered at $1. 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 


PETER MORGAN & CoO. 


Digby 9-3430 


Shares 
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New York 5, N. Y. 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Even before the market gener- 
ally developed reactionary ten- 
dencies, the common stock of 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
had been under considerable pres- 
sure and had backed away quite 
sharply from the year’s high. 
There were two considerations, 
neither of which may be consid- 
ered as permanent drags on the 
stock, that have probably con- 
tributed to this discouraging mar- 
ket action. For one thing, there 
were apparently some traders and 
speculators who had been expect- 
ing an increase in the $5.00 annual 
dividend rate at the August meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. 
While these hopes were not ful- 
filled, many analysts close to the 
situation are still confident that 
liberalization of dividend policies 
will not be long delayed. Such 
an opinion is amply justified by 
ihe recent and prospective earn- 
ing status of the road. 

A second depressing influence 
on the stock was the unexpected 
call for redemption of 100,000 
shares of 5% convertible pre- 
ferred, out of 194,000 shares out- 
standing as of the time of the 
original announcement. This pre- 
ferred is convertible into common 
at the rate of one and a half 
shares of common for each pre- 
ferred share. As the common is 
even now selling well above the 
conversion parity it may be taken 
for granted that virtually all of 
the called stock will be converted 
prior to expiration of its option 
on Sept. 15, 1954. This prospec- 
tive conversion is not serious as a 
potential dilution of common 
share earnings. Rather, pressure 
on the common stems from the 
fact that many institutional hold- 
ers of the preferred may not le- 
gally hold the common stock and 
must, therefore, either liquidate 
their called preferred or convert 
into common and immediately sell 
the common stock they receive. 
Pressure from this source will 
cease to be a factor shortly. Many 
analysts feel that this period of 
forced liquidation presents an ex- 
cellent buying opportunity, par- 
ticularly since even without the 
«expected increase in the dividend 
payout the stock affords a return 
of close to 7%. 


From an operational standpoint, 
and earningswise, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western has continued to 
turn in an exceptionally favorable 
performance during the year to 
date. Revenues have been off 
sharply, reflecting a combination 
of the general business decline 
and the fact that Korean traffic 
jhad still been important during 
the first part of 1953. Gross for 
the seven months through July 
1954 was off nearly 18%, a wider 
decline than that indicated for the 
industry as a whole. Nevertheless, 
while the Class I carriers sus- 
tained an estimated decline of 
roughly 50% in net income, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western re- 
«orded a modest gain—from $5,- 
163,967 a year ago to $5,391,765 
in the current interim. The in- 
«rease in earnings was equivalent 
ww about $0.40 a share of common 
stock outstanding as of the end of 
Jast year. 

This highly favorable earnings 
showing in the face of adverse 
traffic developments was in part 
«ue to substantially lower tax 
ccruals which in turn was ap- 
} arently in large part due to the 
writing off of property aban- 
joned. Also, as the roadway prop- 
«sty improvement program had 
leen virtually completed it was 
} Ossible to cut maintenance of 
\way expenditures drastically. Most 
jampressive, however, has been 
ihe ability of the management to 
control the all-important trans- 
} ortation costs. Freight train miles 


were cutback nearly as rapidly as 
the decline in traffic and yard op- 
erations were curtailed even more 
sharply. As a result, the transpor- 
tation ratio for the seven months 
this year was held to 30.3%, or 
very little higher than the 29.4% 
of a year earlier. 

The rate of traffic decline has 
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moderated somewhat and should 
continue to improve relative to a 
year ago from here on. On the 
other hand, tax comparisons will 
probably not be so favorable in 
the last half as in the first half. 
On balance, an estimate of at 
least $12.00 a share on the in- 
creased amount of common to be 
outstanding after conversion of 
the called preferred stock appears 
reasonable for the current year. 
As the company’s capital needs 
for property improvements and 


new equipment are now modest, 
such earnings would appear to 
support the widespread hopes of 
more liberal dividend treatment. 





Continued from page 3 


Selected Railroad Mergers 
Solution to Industry’s Plight 


selves in a deplorable physical 
condition after war-time control 
by the government. It must be 
remembered, however, that at that 
time they still enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly in the transportation 
field. So when an upsurge in 
business activity came _ along, 
bringing with it peak traffic, the 
railroads were able to rehabilitate 
their run-down plant and facili- 
ties and handle all the tonnage the 
economy could provide. But even 
then the average net return paid 
stockholders never quite reached 
6%. 

Then came the great depression 
of the thirties and again the rail- 
roads, like most other businesses, 
hit rocky times. Many went un- 
der, accepting bankruptcy. Others 
survived this fate by the narrow- 
est of margins. Few made any 
money for their owners and all 
suffered from lack of repairs and 
replacements. 

And once again it was a tre- 
mendous boom in traffic that 
brought them back — this time 
generated by defense preparations 
and later by war itself. The mir- 
acle was that the run-down, 
beaten up railroads could rise to 
the tremendous demands of the 
times and carry the vast volume 
of traffic the war emergency re- 
quired. But carry it they did, to 
the everlasting glory of the in- 
dustry. The toll, however, was 
evident in every neglected mile 
of track, in every patched-up lo- 
comotive. 

The result was that, with the 
end of World War II, the railroads 
again found themselves in des- 
perate physical plight. Traffic 
remained in high volume, how- 
ever, even though it declined 
somewhat from wartime peaks. 
But other forms of transportation 
had been coming of age and were 
taking an increasingly large slice 
of the business. The railroads’ 
share of the nation’s traffic finally 
dwindled to little more than 50%. 
Operating costs skyrocketed to 
unprecedented heights. And the 
carriers found themselves - faced 
with the staggering two-fold prob- 
lem of rehabilitating their worn- 
out plant and equipment and at 
the same time finding ways and 
means fay substantially boosting 
their efficiency and economy of 
operation. 


Technical Advances 

Tremendous advances were ef- 
fected in all departments and 
phases of railroading to meet this 
situation. The most significant 
development—and the most revo- 
lutionary change in the industry’s 
history — was the creation and 
adoption on an almost industry- 
wide scale of the diesel-electric 
locomotive. It has been said that 
the diesel, by virtue of its inher- 
ent economy of operation, saved 
the railroad industry. I will not 
quibble with that claim. 


But, despite this revolutionary 
change in motive power, despite 
the countless other improvements 


in facilities and methods, is the 
basic condition of the railroad in- 
dustry today much better? A study 
of income reports makes one won- 
der. Although net income for all 
Class I lines last year reached the 
third highest point since 1921— 
being topped only by two war 
years—the average dividend pay- 
ment on capital stock outstanding 
amounted to only 4.8%. And last 
year marked Only the fourth time 


since 1931 that this average 
reached as high as 4%. The in- 
dustry’s tax bill, alone, in 1953 


was three times greater than the 
amount paid stockholders in what 
was the best peacetime-year for 
the railroads in the last three 
decades. 


Meantime, out of the industry’s 
laboratories and research centers 
have streamed many new and 
promising improvements and de- 
velopments in machines and 
equipment, tested, perfected and 
ready to bring their advantages to 
the never-ceasing quest for more 
economical operation. Railroad 
management has been more than 
merely receptive, it is vitally 
eager to make full use of these 
technological advances. For the 
most part, however, its hands are 
tied. Already saddled with some 


$10 billion of debt, the industry 


is virtually denied access to the 
new equity capital required to fi- 
nance the acquisition and adop- 
tion of these great improvements 
on an effective, industry-wide 
scale. 


The “Piggy-Back” Development 


On still another front, however, 
real progress has been and is be- 
ing gained in the never-ending 
battle to improve the railroads’ 
position. Management is trying 
out radically new theories and 
tactics in an effort to boost traffic 
volume. Realistic reappraisals of 
rates are being made to meet com- 
petitive situations. An entirely 
new concept of co-operative trans- 
portation is emerging on the na- 
tional scene under the sponsor- 
ship of the railroads in the haul- 
ing of highway trailers on railroad 
flat cars. The Katy Railroad is 
among those who are pioneering 
this new concept by offering such 
a service to common carrier motor 
truck operators. 


To my mind, this marriage of 
conveyances should and will de- 
velop into a permanent marriage 
of convenience between the rail- 
road and motor carrier industries 
to the substantial and lasting ben- 
efit of both. Like any other suc- 
cessful marriage, it must be at- 
tended by the highest degree of 
good faith and respect on both 
sides. Its very simplicity may 
have aroused some suspicion on 
the part of the truckers that the 
railroads are holding a hidden 
trick up their sleeve. Speaking 
for my railroad, and I think it 
could be said for other railroads 
offering similar service, I can as- 
sure them that there is nothing 


mysterious or concealing about it. 
I am convinced that such an op- 
eration, open and above board, is 
economicaly sound for both in- 
dustries and will prove profitable 
to each. 


In our piggy-back operation, we 
are thinking in terms of bringing 
some of the motor carrier trailers 
off the highways and onto the 
rails. Not all, mind you, but as 
many as it is reasonably practica- 
ble to expect in an all-out-ven- 
ture between the motor common 
carrier industry and the railroads. 
Other lines are conducting piggy- 
back operations on different the- 
ories. Ihave no fault to find with 
their approach. Isimply contend 
that there is a fertile area which 
can be developed by frank and 
sincere cooperation to the advan- 
tage- of both the railroad and 
trucking industries. It is in this 
area we have chosen to launch 
our piggy-back service. 

Still other new methods and 
machines are under close scrutiny 
or test by railroad management 
for the possibilities they offer of 
cutting costs and improving serv- 
ice. To mention but one which 
seems to have caught -the public 
fancy there is a new light-weight, 
high-speed passenger train of rad- 
ical design which recently made 
an experimental run under the 
eyes of the television cameras. 

Certain of these developments 
hold real promise for such indi- 
vidual railroads as can and may 
well adopt them. But their total 
impact can hardly be such as 
would restore the entire industry 
to the financial stability it must 
have to meet the challenge ahead. 


A Look at Atomic Energy on 
the Rails 


Nor is the advent of atomic 
power in railroading likely to ar- 
rive soon enough io pull us up the 
steep grade of high operating costs 
on which we are struggling. I be- 
lieve, as do many others, that 
atomic energy some day will 
power Our trains. But we are un- 
likely to see this second great 
revolution in motive power in the 
immediate future. There are fun- 
damental problems still awaiting 
solution, not only in the matter of 
reactor design and construction. 
but in the basic question of 
whether nuclear energy can prove 
itself more economical than our 
present fossil fuels for civilian in- 
dustrial use. 

Where, then, can railroad man- 
agement turn for a solution to the 
formidable prob'em of cost which 
is so plaguing it? What, espec- 
ially, is to be done about the 
weaker lines whose continued ex- 
istence is so essential to a strong 
national transportation system? 
where can the additional econo- 
mies be found which will enable 
them to handle their present traf- 
fic at a reasonable profit, and as- 
sure them the same reasonable 
profit on the greater volumes our 
expanding economy will provide? 

The answer, I feel, might well 
be found right within the present 
structural basis of our railroad 
system itself. It is my considered 
opinion that the transition of our 
economy has now reached a point 
where railroad management and 
railroad security owners should 
and must give serious considera- 
tion to the benefits to be derived 
from the consolidation of proper- 
ties. 


Merging of Margival Earnings 
Railroads 

Much cou!d be accomplished I 
am certain, toward restoring viril- 
ity to the overa'l system through 
the merging of marginal earning 
properties with some of their 
larger and more profitable con- 
nections. Duplicating services 
thus could be eliminated to effect 
tremendous savings without en- 
dangering, one whit, the stand- 
ards of service to the public. In 
fact, this service would im- 
proved the 


be 


through resultant 


streamlining of terminal and other 
operations. 

To explore such an approach, I 
realize, calls for new and radical 
thinking on the part of railroad 
management and owners. But it 
could be highly rewarding. The 
trend toward consolidation cur- 
rently is evident in many other 
industries, and we read about 
mergers and proposed mergers in 
automobiles, steels, textiles, bank- 
ing, pipelines, paper and other 
lines. In some cases these con- 
solidations were prompted by eco- 
nomic conditions and necessities 
paralleling those which face many 
of the railroads. 

Let it be understood that I am 
not advocating an overall realign- 
ment of all of the nation’s rail- 
roads, such as was proposed in the 
twenties by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but only the 
selective merging of certain strong 
and weak lines in specific areas 
where there are obvious advan- 
tages to all parties to such mergers 
and they would prove to be in the 
public interest. 

The public interest, in the last 
analysis, must be the test. But it 
is the concept and interpretation 
of what the public demands that 
pose the question. There can be 
no doubt but that the public in 
its basic thinking regards the rail- 
roads as the indispensable tool 
and bulwark of the national econ- 
omy. However, we note that the 
public’s support of the industry is 
not always manifested in a suf- 
ficiently tangible fashion to keep 
it the indispensable tool and bul- 
wark of the national economy. 


Continued Public Patronage 
Essential 


The railroads, therefore, need 
and must receive the unequivocal 
support of public patronage — 
more freight and passenger traffic 
—if they are to maintain their 
physical and financial vigor and 
fulfill their historic mission. 


Such selective mergers could 
meet the public’s growing demand 
for the packaged service which 
connotes the modern idea of a 
simple and all-inclusive perform- 
ance—a packaged service in a 
packaged economy. The American 
businessmman and the American 
consumer today have been fully 
sold on completeness in the pur- 
chase of service. We no longer 
buy the house from one party, the 
financing from another and the 
insurance from a third. The com- 
plete, streamlined, economical deal 
is the thing. Why should not the 
purchaser of transportation be 
given a similar, all-inclusive pack- 
age by the railroads? He should. 

Consolidations such as I have in 
mind could lower the present bar- 
riers between the railroads and 
the improvements and moderniza- 
tions they so earnestly desire but 
which they individually cannot 
now attain under existing condi- 
tions—such advances as _ roller- 
bearing freight cars, lighter, fas- 
ter but less costly passenger 
equipment, and the many other 
developments which constantly 
are coming on the market. 


Certainly all of these possibili- 
ties and advantages are worthy of 
attainment, and the expansion po- 
tential of the national economy 
justifies the most serious consid- 
eration of this approach to a so- 
lution. 


We have it on no less an author- 
ity than Arthur F. Burns, chair- 
man of President Eisenhower's 
Council of Economic Advisers, that 
our couutry has the capacity to 
raise annual physical production 
from its present level of about 
$360 billion to $449 billion, or 
even more, in the next five years. 

The challenge such an expansion 
presents to the railroads cannot 
be exaggerated. Nor can it be ig- 
nored. To meet it, they must be 
strong, healthy and vigorous in all 
their parts. 

Down through the 
American people have 


years the 
come to 


look upon their railroads as com- 
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prising sort of a sixth estate— 
something akin to the schools or 
the press as a definite, accepted 
and essential part if life. The 
epitome of free, private enterprise 
enlisted in the public service. 


This has been because, over and 
above the physical service they 
have performed in moving the 
men and goods of the nation, they 
have, in a very close and personal 
sense, been the link which has 
bound all the people together all 
of the time, regardless of geo- 
graphical or ideological distances 
or differences. 


This link first was forged as the 
railroads spiraled out across 
mountain and prairie from the 
first fringes of settlement. It was 
this expanding network of steel 
which brought growth and devel- 
opment to community and farm 
throughout the land. And it is this 
network of man and metal, pul- 
sating with the blood of life and 
service, which permitted us to be- 
come one people, one kin, and 
holds us in one family circle, des- 
spite the barriers of time and dis- 
tance. 


One needs only to ponder on 
what would happen to the Ameri- 
can way of life, in all its com- 
plexities and rewards, should our 
railroad transportation system 
suddenly become immobilized, to 
fully appreciate the place the rail- 
roads hold in the American con- 
sciousness and the hearts of the 
people. 

The very continued existence of 
this our country, as we know it 
and would have it, relies to a 
great extent on the maintaining 
of a virile, vigorous railroad sys- 
tem. 

We owe it to the American peo- 
ple, to our heritage, to see that 
this is accomplished. 

Certainly, then, it is but our 
simple duty to enlist our hearts, 
our minds, and our every effort to 
preserve our railroad system, de- 
fend it and restore it as one of 
our finest national assets. 


Thomas J. Reilly Now 
With Eastern Secur. 








Thomas J. Reilly 


Thomas J. Reillv has become 
associated with Eastern Securi- 


ties, Inc., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, in the trading de- 
partment. 


S. K. Cunningham and 
R. C. Schmertz Merger 


PITTSBURGH, Pa aE 
Schmertz & Company, Inc. and 
S. K. Cunningham & Co., Inc. will 
shortly merge and the new firm 
will be known as Cunningham, 
Schmertz & Co., Inc. 


Joins Dean Witter 
THE FINANCIAL 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—George 
D. Witter has joined the staff of 


(Spec tc CHRONICLE) 


Dean Witter & Co., 632 South 
Spring Street. 
With Averly 


Eppler 
(Spec to Tue Fr ‘ CHrONICLE 
REDWOOD CITY. Calif.—Gor- 
don T. Collinson has become af- 
filiated with Avery L. Eppler 
Company, 1839 Broadway 
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Harold Stassen’s predicament over where to place the orders 
for the locomotives which we are to give to India is an ironic 
commentary on our so-called world leadership. 

Harold heads up our Foreign Operations program by which 
we are not giving a bottle of milk to all 
the hottentots as Henry Wallace advocated to 
the merriment of all of us reactionaries, but 
more worthwhile and costlier things such as 
—locomotives. We are doing this, so we are 
told, because it is in the national interest 
that the economies of all the Free World 
nations be preserved and built -up to give 
this Free World the proper strength with 
which to combat Soviet Russia, come hell or 
high water. 

Well, this being the case you would think 
Harold was perfectly right when he concluded 
that he could kill two birds with one stone, 
so to speak, in the matter of the locomotives 
for India. Not only would he put the reluctant 
Nehru in a stronger position to combat the 
machinations of Soviet Russia but by giving 
the order to build the locomotives to Japan he would strengthen 
the economy of that country and thereby make still another 


nation stronger in the great contest between the Free World 
and the Iron Curtain. 


Carlisle Bargeron 


Ye Childe Harold as he has long since come to be known 
because at the age of 30 he identified himself as the answer to 
the prayers of the country’s youth for a greater part in our 
national affairs, and who still considers himself as the leader of 
the nation’s youth notwithstanding he has reached 50, would 
seem to have been on inescapably logical grounds in his plans. 
It is very seldom that a nation so bent upon building up the 
economies of other nations would have.such an opportunity to 
build up the economies of two nations at one fell blow. 

But instead of getting the plaudits of a people dedicated to 
the proposition of building up the economies of other nations, 
a virtual Niagara of criticism fell upon Harold. He had the 
further argument that Japan could build the locomotives much 
cheaper than the locomotive builders in this country could. Gosh, 
you could hardly ask for a better administration of the foreign 
aid program than that. Not only would two Free World nations 
be made stronger to combat Soviet Russia for the price of one 
but it would be cheaper for the American taxpayers. 

It is plain that Harold hadn't done his home work, that he 
hadn’t read up on how this business of helping the economies 
of other nations got started in the first place. He obviously 
hadn't seen the list of signers to the petition by the Committee 
of One Thousand which brought pressure to bear upon Congress 
when the proposition of spending billions of dollars to help the 
economies of other countries was first brought up. 

There were reluctant members of Congress at the time, mem- 
bers who recalled our writing off of $11 billion in debts incurred 
by our allies in World War I, and who also contemplated the 
billions we had poured out in World War II. These reluctant 
members were prepared to call it quits and they thought they 
were fortified by the millions of overburdened taxpayers in this 
country. 

They were astounded, however, at the wave of interna- 
tionalism which struck them from the most unsuspected quarters. 
Industrialists who had been crying along with the rest of us 
against government spending and high taxes, turned out to be 
amazing students of the international situation. It was as if 
they, in their busy pursuits of making money for themselves 
and stockholders, had nevertheless been taking night courses in 
international affairs. 

Why, there were such students of international affairs in this 
pressure upon Congress to disregard the purse strings and go 
overboard to save other Free World nations as the burley tobacco 
growers of Tennessee and Kentucky, and they had studied the 
matter so closely that they were convinced an amendment should 


be put into the foreign said bill to make tobacco an essential 
foreign aid commodity. The workers of the Free World nations 
would never recover without the stimulant of burley tobacco, it 
was argued, and convincingly to the Congressmen from burley 
tobacco districts. 

Of course, none of these “experts on foreign affairs” had 
no idea that we were to give locomotives, for example, to India 
made in Japan or burley tobacco to the workers of the Free 


World nations made in Turkey. That’s carrying good neighborli- 
ness or support of Free World nations too far. There is a practical 
aspect to this other 


Harold lost sight of it 


bolstering of the economies of nations. 

He intencs to work out of his predicament. 
it as of this writing, by letting Japan build half of the locomo- 
tives and American companies the other half. 


this decision wil) prevail 


as I understand 


I doubt that even 


_ plicated and 
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Personnel Administration —_ 


By LAWRENCE C. LOVEJOY* 


Personnel Consultant, Crucible Steel Company of America; 
Professor of Management and Industrial Relations, 
New York University 


Professor Lovejoy maintains management has important re- i 


sponsibility to develop its people to become more responsible 


citizens, hold down better jobs, and to gain self-confidence. 


Because of the dynamic nature 
of organized business activity it 
is mandatory that the manage- 
ment of it continually appraise 
the work 
loads of the 
people con- 
nected with 
it. Obsolete 
processes, du- 


unnecessary 
work, together 
with the im- 
properly used 
work time of 
people con- 
tribute to ex- 
cess costs. Just 
because work 
has been done 
in a_ certain 
way for a long time is not, in it- 
self, a good excuse for continuing 
any process or activity. More- 
over, present management and 
those who aspire to management 
positions must always keep before 
them the basic principle that it is 
management’s job to manage. If 
management does not determine 
and parcel out work loads with 
fairness both to itself and the 
employees concerned it is remiss 





Lawrence C. Lovejoy 


in its job of management. Every 
manager, regardless of level, 
should consider himself an un- 


satisfactory performer unless he is 
not alone throughly acquainted 
with the responsibilities, author- 
ities, and relationships of his job 
but is willing to assume the atti- 
tude of individual proprietorship 
over all the functions assigned to 
him. 


The Good Communicator 


The successful supervisor is a 
good communicator. He is a good 
listener, too. This supervisor is 
able to convey his ideas, thoughts, 
orders, and instructions so clearly 
that the employee knows just 
what the boss wants. Some peo- 
ple are better communicators 
than others for no other reason 
than they have been sensitive to 
the effects of their own commu- 
nications upon others. They have 
learned over the years a good 
formula for themselves. This for- 
mula may not work for others in 
just the same way because there 
is no one standard formula for 
everyone. There is no magic to 





*Summary statement by Professor 
Lovejoy presented before the inaugural 
session of the Ohio Savings and Loan 
Academy, Granville, O., Aug. 14, 1954. 


communications other than hav— 
ing an awareness of the problems 
involved and then doing some— 
thing about them. These problems 
may involve what should 'or should 
not be communicated, language 
difficulties, emotions, logie, 
status anxieties, social relation-— 
ships, etc. Then, too listening is 
just as valuable a method of com- 
municating as talking. The good 
listener may solve many a prob- 
lem because the mere telling of 
the problem causes the problem 
to disappear. Supervisors should 
cultivate the art of listening as 
well as the art of conveying mean- 
ing through the written or oral 
message. 

A very important responsibil- 
ity of management is the devel- 
opment of people whose daily 
activities it supervises. This de- 
velopment of people to become 
more responsible citizens, more 
capable of holding down better 
jobs, more confident in them-— 
selves, and more selfsatisfied is 
a challenge. It is a desirable ob- 
jective not alone from the point 
of view of profit but an absolute 
necessity for the perpetuation of 
enterprise. How else can organ 
ized activity survive unless it pro- 
vides for its orderly succession? 
This development of people in- 
cludes many facets such as the 
development of a cooperative atti- 
tude, a willingness to work, a 
desire to turn out a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay, and 
an ability to exhibit a friendly at- 
titude toward all at the work 
place. 


City Nat'l Bank to Be 
Host at ABA Breakfast 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. — During 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion meeting in Atlantic City next 
month, City National Bank & 
Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., will give a breakfast for its 
correspondent bankers from 14 
states and treasurers of national 
corporations. The breakfast, an 
annual event at ABA conventions, 
is scheduled for Sunday morning, 
Oct. 17, in the Vernon Room at 
Haddon Hall. 


Harris, Upham Adds 

(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
OMAHA, Neb. — Martin P. 
Schultz is now with Harris, Up- 
ham & Co., 1620 Farnum Stree‘. 
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If You're Interested in Growth-Profits 


Take a Long, Hard Look at... . 


| CAVENDISH URANIUM MINES CORP. 


Drill tests on the Company’s Canadian properties have dis- 
closed quantities of precious rare earths, as 


Uranium mineralization has been fully verified. 
Currently Selling around $1.75 per Share 


For further information, including latest progress 


report, phone or write 


JAMES ANTHONY SECURITIES CORP. 


BOwling Green 9°4290 


well as deposits of 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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THE MARKET 


... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 














Stocks survived the Labor 
Day weekend this week, and 
despite the fact that this holi- 
day has come to be accepted 
as a time of crisis for the mar- 
ket, there was little drastic 
change in the complexion of 
trading. A cautious tone was 
still the keynote after the 
warning signs of August when 
industrials were twice re- 
buffed at the 350 level and 
set up their first trading range 
of the year. 

% %% te 

Previous reactions were al- 
most immediately followed by 
a renewed advance that 
pushed the indices to ever 
higher readings. But in 
breaching the previous lows 
the industrial issues set up a 
range in the 335-350 area and 
rebounded well from the lows 
to set the stage for a new de- 
cisive move. A good share of 
Street opinion is that a testing 
of the lows will be the more 
likely event before any con- 
vincing assault can be 
launched on the overhead re- 
sistance. But there was 
enough buying around to keep 
prices in the upper half of the 
trading range most of the 
time. 

te ae He 

Rails have shown far poorer 
action than the industrials 
and at the low of their reac- 
tion had just about wiped out 
all the progress made in a 
year and two-thirds. But, for 
a change, there was little talk 
of this acting as a brake on 
the industrials, and they were 
more or less credited with 
only a natural pause after an 
advance so steep and so 
steady as that underway for 
nearly a year now. 

The tradition that Labor 
Day is a rough period on stock 
prices has grown up without 
too much to substantiate it. 
Most of the feeling stems from 
the holiday in 1946 which 
abruptly ended the 1942-46 
bull swing. But even here the 
Dow Theory followers had 
had warnings earlier and the 
selling both the day before 
and the day after the holiday 
was largely predicated on the 
imminence of a bear market 
signal, which came on sched- 
ule. Other major market up- 
sets were Fall occurrences but 
without any particular link 
with Labor Day. The specific 
holiday also has a clear record 
this year what with somewhat 
spotty but still spirited ad- 
vances both the day before 
and the one after. 


* 


Those Confounding Aircrafts 


Aircrafts continue to con- 
found the market analysts. 
Despite a months-old feeling 
that is pretty general that 


they have long since reached 
an area that could be de- 
scribed as “‘too high,” they are 
still able on occasion to 
bounce ahead in good style, 
including a runup this week 
that ran two to three points 
for the favorites in the group, 
including Bendix, Douglas 
and North American Avia- 
tion. 
ok % % 

Steels are similarly unwill- 
ing to conform to majority 
opinion and despite a con- 
tinued lag in the steel pro- 
duction rate, the larger pro- 
ducers have been able to take 
over market leadership with 
almost as much vim as the 
aircrafts. National Steel, 
which has been somewhat 
heavy since its last earnings 
statement, found this little of 
a handicap when the group 
was in demand, and it was 
well out front on the gain 
side. 

Ba * %* 

Of the blue chips that did 
most of the work in carrying 
the industrial average up al- 
most 100 points in less than a 
year, DuPont was the one 
that came closet to bearing 
out the notion that the blue 
chip sprint was over at least 
momentarily. This bellwether 
was more or less laggard 
throughout but even here it 
was clinging grimly only a 
few points below its high, the 
backwardness being more in- 


action than reaction. 
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Some High-Volume Orders 


Some rather vague refer- 
ences to American Cable by a 
weekend newscaster was able 
to push this normally placid 
issue into the limelight, in- 
cluding an early 30,000-share 
transaction to start off the 
week, This, in turn, inspired 
enough bidding for its parent, 
International Telephone, for 
the senior issue to show a 
60,000 bunched order. This 
latter transaction was the best 
single exchange since a 
61,000-share trade of RKO 
Pictures back in March. 
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The year’s record also 
shows a trade of 65,000 New 
York Central earlier when it 
became official that a proxy 
fight was assured—a fight, in- 
cidentally, that was success- 
ful. But none was able to 
come anywhere close to mak- 
ing the largest transfer of the 
year, that title without seri- 
ous challenge going to the 
200,000 block of RKO Pic- 
tures that greeted the an- 
nouncement Howard Hughes 
was to buy out the company 
at the equivalent of double 
the market price. 

** ok * 


All of these large transac- 
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tions have had a good part in 
building this year’s volume to 
the point where this week the 
total reached a higher level 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change than the trading of all 
of last year. 
* x * 


Ingersoll-Rand which is not 
too active a trading item, 
continues to make up for it 
and more in price movement, 
the specific reason being a 
pending 3-for-1 split, first 
since the 2-for-1 division in 
1948. It is one of the issues 
that has been able to set all- 
time highs with almost every 
advance despite the seesawing 
of the market generally. Add- 
ing a handful of points this 
week brought it to a level 
where it was close to equal- 
ling the best of half a dozen 
years ago before the split. 
The stock first crossed par 
last year by a narrow margin 
after steady advances every 
year since 1949. It broke out 
into the all-time field this 
year. Of incidental note is 
that this is one of the few 
issues that didn’t post its 
previous record price in 1929, 
but in dour 1930 by almost 
doubling the 1929 peak. 


* * * 


Uranium and Atomic Activity 


One oddity is that the great 
rush for uranium issues has 
had little effect on. organized 
trading. In over-the-counter 
dealings, out West and up in 
Canada, even the whisper of 
uranium is enough to spur 
orders by droves, even in the 
face of definite attempts by 
the larger brokerage houses 
to discourage such blind over- 
speculation. In fact, some is- 
sues have been active trading 
items even before some of the 
newer companies got around 
to issuing the stock, the 
frenzy going right ahead on a 
when-issued basis. 

* £ * 


By contrast, Duquesne 
Light has had little specula- 
tive play even in the face of 
the rather high-level publicity 
given to its role in operating 
the first atomic power plant 
to be built. This participation 
was given nation-wide pub- 
licity in the President’s week- 
end message on atomic 
energy. Duquesne did succeed 
in keeping up its string of 
appearances on the new highs 
lists but it was mostly by 
mild daily improvement and 
isn’t much of an accomplish- 
ment since organized trading 
in the stock has only been 
underway for about a year 
and a half. 

* « + 

Vanadium Corp., Climax 
Molybdenum and even Home- 
stake Mines on occasion do 
well marketwise but the first 
two are far more prominent 
on strength when there is 
good feeling among investors 
toward the steel and metal 
issues generally than for their 
work in uranium fields. Vir- 





Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 


Southwestern Public Service Company 


The common stock of South- 
western Public Service, one of the 
countrys outstanding growth util- 
ities, was recently listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, as 
well as on three Western ex- 
changes. The company supplies 
electricity (plus a small amount 
of natural gas and water, which 
it may get rid of) in some 45,000 
square miles of service area in 
the Texas and Oklahoma Pan- 
handle, the Texas South Plains, 
the Pecos Valley in New Mexico 
and parts of Kansas. The popu- 
lation served is about 731,000 in 
37 principal communities, of 
which the largest are Amarilio 
and Lubbock in Texas. 

Originally farming and live- 
stock furnished the principal ac- 
tivities but now farming repre- 
sents only about 20% of gross in- 
come in the area. Oil and gas 
production is important, and there 
are numerous diversified indus- 
tries, including mining and refin- 
ing of potash and refining of 
zinc. Many new industrial plants 
have located in the area, includ- 
ing 24 this year. The Texas Com- 
pany is building a $35 million 
high-octaine refining plant in 
Amarillo. In the 1953 fiscal year, 
residential and rural business ac- 
counted for 33% of electric rev- 
enues, commercial 24%, industrial 
30% and miscellaneous 13%. 


The company produces all its 
own power needs and is installing 
165,000 kw. additional generating 
capacity in 1954-55, bringing total 
capability to around 750,000 kw. 
No generating equipment is on 
order for later delivery, since the 
company now has a capacity re- 
serve of about 15% for the first 
time in years. However, the com- 
pany expects to order 100-150,000 
ll generators for installation in 
1957. 


At the present time capitaliza- 
tion is approximately as follows: 





Mortgage Bonds ______ 55% 
Depentures .......... 6 
Preferred Stock _____~- 9 
Common Stock Equity. 30 
100% 


During the coming fiscal year 
the construction program will 
cost an estimated $16-18 million, 
compared with $21 million in 
1954. This probably will be raised 
about as follows: $8-9 million in 
bonds; $1-$2 million preferred 
stock, and some small equity fi- 
nancing. The management is con- 
sidering the possibility of asking 
stockholders to approve a change 
in the charter so as to end pre- 
emptive rights and give the man- 
agement somewhat greater lati- 
tude in future equity financing. 
Little or no financing should be 
required in the 1956 fiscal year, 
since the company plans to “coast” 
with only about $6,000,000 con- 
struction. 





ginia Carolina Chemical also 
shows more signs of popular- 
ity for other reasons than its 
uranium participation. What- 
ever the reason, Virginia has 
been showing superior market 
action despite occasional prof- 
it taking. It has posted an 
all-time high above 40 this 
year against the not quite 13 
it reached in the 1946 bull 
swing which was far more in- 
clusive and speculative than 
the current one up to now. 
[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.) 


In the fiscal year just closed, 
weather conditions were very un- 
favorable, with a severe drought 
followed by excessive 
The latter greatly reduced the ir- 
rigation pamping load as well as 
the use of electricity for air- 
conditioning and refrigeration. As 
a result, the budget estimates for 
earnings did not work out. Rev- 
enue increased only 7% or about 
half the increase budgeted earlier. 
However, the month of August 
made a good showing with a gain 
of 16% in revenues over 1953. An 
all-time peak load of 504,000 kw. 
was set on July 21 this year. 


It is estimated that about $1.50 
on the outstanding 4,087,000 shares 
will be reported for the recent 
fiscal year ended Aug. 31, com- 
pared with $1.48 in 1953. The div- 
idend rate ($1.32) will thus re- 
flect on 85% payout. For next 
year Chairman Herbert Nichols 
in a recent address before the 
N. Y. Society of Security Ana- 
lysts) estimated earnings at $1.60- 
$1.65 after allowance for equity 


financing. This is based on a 
budgeted gain in revenues of 
114%%. While the wheat crop in 


the Panhandle was only about 
half of normal, due to the bad 
weather, recent heavy rains have 
made soil conditions the best in 
many years. 


The company is now earning 
about 5.9% on an original cost 
rate base. The New Mexico Com- 
mission woukd probably allow a 
return of 64%%, and there is no 
regulation in Texas (except as oc- 
casionally exercised by the mu- 
nicipalities) so that earnings 
might well increase to a higher 
level without encountering any 
regulatory difficulties. 


The company’s labor relations 
are excellent. The pension system 
has been revised and improved 
but no increase in wage rates 
should be necessary over the next 
year and a half, unless the cost 
of living index goes up 3 points, 
in which case the union can re- 
open the wage question. 


The company uses natural gas 


‘as fuel for its boilers at an aver- 


age present contract cost of about 
7-8¢. Twelve-year renewals of 
these contracts may bring the cost 
up to 13%¢, it is estimated. Pur- 
chases are made from El] Pase 
Natural Gas, Phillips Petroleum, 
and others; Phillips in turn buys 
a substantial amount of electricity 
from the company. 

Due to the large amount of new 
construction which has been cer- 
tified for five-year amortization, 
the company enjoys substantial 
tax savings (deferred taxes), 
which are not reflected in stated 
share earnings. This and other 
factors make dividend payments 
partially “tax-free.” In the calen- 
dar year 1953 about 24% of divi- 
dend payments were tax-free, 
while in 1954 it is estimated that 
about 45% to 50% will be free of 
regular income taxes (subject 


only to eventual capital gains 
taxes). 


The stock is currently selling 
around 27 to yield 4.9%. 


A. G. Stratton With 
Van Alstyne, Noel 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 52 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York and 
the American Stock Exchange, 
have announced that Arthur G. 
Stratton, Jr., has become associ- 
ated with the firm as a registered 
representative. Mr. Stratton was 
formerly with Eastman, Dillon & 
Company. 
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as they seem. Holds monetary 


process of evolution, and one should expect some change from 


time to time in Federal Reserve 


bate on monetary policy could prove salutary, and that care- 
fully though out criteria and procedures will strengthen the 


effectiveness of 


Over the past year or so, an im- 
portant debate has been in prog- 
ress as to how monetary policy 
should be operated. The outcome 

a may affect the 
future role of 
monetary 
management 
in the United 
States. It may 
have _ signifi- 
cant implica- 
tions for inter- 
est rates and 
bank earnings. 
It could have 
considerable 
bearing on the 
future inde- 
pendence of 
the Federal 





Dr. E. S. Adams 


Reserve System. 

The problem is how the Reserve 
System can most effectively con- 
tribute to the stability of the 
American economy. Having freed 
itself from a policy of closely reg- 
ulating government security prices 
and yields, how far should it go 
in the other direction? In what 
manner and for what purposes 
should it intervene in the govern- 
ment securities market? What 
criteria should govern the volume 
of its open market operations? 


These questions presuppose that 
monetary management can and 
should be used to combat infla- 
tions and deflations. It has been 
amply demonstrated that rigid 
support of the goverment bond 
market is incompatible with this 
objective. There is widespread 
agreement that credit conditions 
should be permitted to tighten 
when inflation threatens and that 
an easier money policy is appro- 
priate when there is some slack in 
the economy. Disagreement arises 
as to just how this general prin- 
ciple should be applied. 

Ever since 1951 when the Fed- 
eral Reserve-Treasury “accord” 
ended the pegging of government 
bonds, Federal Reserve policy has 
been moving further and further 
toward the opposite extreme of 
minimum regulation of the gov- 
ernment securities market. The 
question now is whether it may 
have gone too far in what is ad- 
mittedly a good direction. 

This problem has been and still 
is a matter of controversy within 
the Reserve System as well as 
outside in both financial and aca- 
demic circles. The debate has con- 
sisted largely of innumerable con- 
versations among those who are 
particularly interested in central 
banking and the money market. 
Most of the arguing has been off 
the record. 

Discussion has increased since 
last March after the publication 
of the minutes of the 1953 meet- 
ings of the Federal Open Market 
Committee. These minutes, pub- 
lished as an appendix to the “An- 
nual Report” of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, summarize the conflict of 
views within the Open Market 
Committee itself. More recently 
the president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York has pub- 
licly amplified his own views and 








*An address by Mr. Adams before 
the Eleventh Armual Study Conference, 
Tennessee Bankers Associetion, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Sept. &, 1954. 


Controversies Regarding 
Monetary Policy 


By E. SHERMAN ADAMS* 


Deputy Manager in Charge of Monetary Policy 
American Bankers Association 


Monetary expert of ABA reviews controversies regarding the 
methods and limits of monetary policy. Says problem should 
not be judged solely on one standpoint, and the chief schools 
of thought regarding the question may not be as far apart 
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tern of interest rates. “Onlyites” 
hold that the desired effect on in- 
terest rates can best be brought 
about by the interplay of market 
forces influenced by Federal Re- 
serve action in bills. They would 
permit relationships between rates 
to be determined by the market. 


In the other corner, the “Usual- 
ly-Bills School” holds that the 
Reserve System has important 
responsibilities toward the long- 
term credit market and that these 
cannot always be discharged most 
effectively by operating solely in 
Treasury bills. In the words of 
one member of this school, “just 
putting in and taking out reserves 
at the short end of the market is 
not always good enough or certain 
enough.” 


Most “Uusuallyites” think that 
there are at least three purposes 
for which the Federal should at 
times deviate from Treasury bills: 
(1) to influence the cost and 
availability of medium and 
long-term credit, (2) to make de- 
sirable adjustments in the Fed- 
eral’s own portfolio, and (3) to 
assist the Treasury with its debt 
management operations. 


Although the Reserve Board has 
not spelled out its views in detail, 
its official position at the present 
time is generally on the “Oniyite” 
side. However, some Federal Re- 
serve officials, including the Pres- 
ident of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, espouse the “‘Usual- 
lyite” viewpoint. 


The “Free Market’ Controversy 


What are the merits and weak- 
nesses of these two schools of 
thought? Let us first consider the 
respective arguments that are ad- 
vanced from the standpoint of 
central banking theory. 

In general,, “Onlyites” 
considerable reliance upon 


management is in continuous 


policy. Concludes present de- 


monetary policy. 


urged that the issues should re- 
ceive more attention. 


Two Schools of Thought 


Controversy has centered around 
two iundamental aspects of mone- 
tary management: its proper 
scope, and its proper functions. 
These involve a number of inter- 
related questions, as follows: 

First, as regards the scope of 
monetary policy: Should the Fed- 
eral Reserve System operate only 
in the short end of the govern- 
ment securities market, or should 
it also at times intervene directly 
in the market for longer maturi- 
ties? Under what circumstances 
should it buy or sell governments 
other than very short term issues? 

Second, as regards the function- 
ing of open market policy: For 
what purposes should the Federal 
Reserve intervene in the govern- 
ment securities market? What 
criteria should it use to determine 
the extent of its intervention? 
Should it be primarily concerned 


place 
the 


with the effects of operations. beneficient functioning of supply 
upon the quantity of bank re- and demand in a “free” money 
serves and the quantity of credit market. ‘“Usuallyites” contend 


or should it also be concerned at 
times with influencing the level 
and perhaps even the pattern of 
interest rates? 


There is obviously ample room 
for a wide variety of viewpoints 
and shadings of viewpoints with 
respect to this assortment of ques- 
tions. It is useful, however, to 
distinguish two general schools of 
thought. The handiest distinction 
is between those who think the 
Federal should operate only in 90- 
day Treasury bills and those who 
believe its operations should us- 
ually but not always be in bills. 


Let us summarize the positions 
of these two groups which, for 
convenience, we might refer to as 
the “Only-Bills School” and the 
“Uusually-Bills School” the 
“Onlyites” and the “Usuallyites.” 


that the market might well bene- 
fit from an occasional assist from 
the Reserve System. 

More specifically, ‘Onlyites” 
argue that we have now achieved 
a “free’’ money market in which 
resources are allocated by the sup- 
ply and demand forces, that main- 
tenance of this kind of a market 
will contribute to the stability of 
the economy, and that the chief 
function of monetary policy 
should be the minimum role of 
fostering a “free’’ and self-reliant 
market. Some would go so far as 
to argue that a free money mar- 
ket is essential to our free enter- 
prise system. 

“Usuallyites” believe that the 
money market is not and cannot 
be really “free” in any usual sense 
of that term, that Federal Reserve 
policy is bound to have an impor- 
tant influence upon interest rates, 
that a central bank should be very 
much concerned with the cost of 
money, and that so-cailed natural 
forces cannot be relied upon to 
work toward stability under all 
circumstances. They hold that the 
Federal Reserve cannot disavow 
its responsibility for making full 
use of its powers to combat eco- 
nomic instability and that the Sys- 
tem should not restrict its own 
freedom of action in dealing with 
monetary problems. 

“Usuallyites” believe that there 
are some occasions when the best 
way to influence the long-term 
market is by direct intervention 
in that market. Why should the 
central bank deny itself the op- 


Onlyites vs. Usuallyites 


The Only-Bills School would 
have the Federal Reserve deviate 
from the short end of the market 
only in very special cases to cor- 
rect really “disorderly conditions.” 
“Onlyites” do not try to define 
this term precisely, of course, but 
one gathers that there have not 
been more than a very few 0oc- 
casions over the past 25 years that 
they would regard as having war- 
ranted departure from very short 
term issues, 

Most “Onlyites” concede that the 
Federal does have some responsi- 
bility toward the long term mar- 
ket, but they hold that this can 
best be discharged by developing 


a broad, self-reliant government portunity of exerting some influ- 
bond market. They also argue ence directly in this sector? The 
that the Federal can effectively indirect approach through the 


influence the long-term market 
indirectly through its regulation 
of short term credit. 

A corollary proposition is that 
the sole purpose of open market 
operations should be to supply or 
absorb member bank reserves. 
This suggests that the Federal 
should eoncentrate on seeing to it 
that the banking system has the 
right quantity of reserves and that 
it should not be greatly concerned 
with regulating the level] or pat- 


short-term market is satisfactory 
most of the time, but it may not 
always work because of the im- 
perfect arbitrage between mar- 
kets. Freedom to operate where 
needed, according to the “Usual- 
lyites,”’ would help to achieve the 
purpose of monetary policy most 
effectively. 

At this point, “Onlyites” would 
charge “Usuallyites” with wantir g 
to interfere too much with nat- 
ural market forces. “Usuallyites” 





would reply that the functioning 
ef the money market is by no 
means flawless and would charge 
“Onlyites” with.being unrealistic, 
flexible, and doctrinaire. 


How Much Emphasis on Quantity? 
“Onlyites” 


Some 
think largely 
quantity of bank 


bank credit and not so much in 
terms of the availability of credit 
To determine the 
proper quantity of bank reserves, 
they would take into account the 


or its cost. 


requirements of the 


the “normal” seasonal and growth 
needs of the economy. They re- 
gard the cost of credit—interest 
rates—as being only one of many 
factors to be taken into considera- 


tion. 


“Usuallyites” are unimpressed. 
It may be all very well, they say, 
to talk about the quantity of 
credit needed by a growing econ- 
omy when it is growing at a con- 


stant rate, but how 


this concept when the economy is 
the 
They contend, moreover, 
that the Federal Reserve has tra- 
ditionally operated by influencing 
not only the quantity of credit 
but also its availability and cost. 
All three factors should be taken 
into account in the formulation of 
credit policy. Excessive preoccu- 
pation with any one of them is 
and that applies to 
quantity just as much as it does to 


not growing at 
pace? 


dangerous, 


interest rates. 


“Usuallyites” emphasize that in- 
terest rates provide the best in- 
dication of supply- 
tionships in the money market and 


that they therefore 


of the most useful criteria for de- 
termining the extent to which the 
Federal should engage 


market operations. 


are the best thermometer you 
have. Unless you watch this ther- 
mometer carefully, 


the risk of either 
easing credit too 
“Onlyites” would 
the thermometer 
would pay 


eral Reserve to 


fixed pattern of prices and yields, 
disregarding the effects on the 
reserv 
ites” are apprehensive, however, 
that “Onlyites” may go too far in 
the opposite direction of placing 


volume of 


too much emphasis 
of bank reserves. 


The Histogical Background 


That is the way 


run from the standpoint of central 


in terms of the 


less attention to 
than the “Usuallyites.” 


Open market operations are ob- 
viously bound to affect both the 
volume of member bank reserve 
and also the prices and yields of 
government securities. 
be wrong, of course, for the Fed- 
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solely from this one standpoint. 
For a _ balanced appraisal, we 
should consider its historical 
baekground and _ several other 
aspects as well. 

Viewed in historical perspee- 
tive, the “Only-Bills School” ap- 
pears to be, in many respects, a 
return toward earlier ideas about 
central banking. When the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was estab- 
lished in. 1913, monetary policy 
was expected to be concerned only 
with short-term commercial bank 
credit. It was tacitly assumed 
that the capital market would 
somehow look after itself. 

This attitude gradually changed. 
By 1937, the System was purchas- 
ing long-term government bonds 
for the stated purpose originally 
of preventing “disorderly” condi- 
tions in that market, subsequently 
to maintain “orderly” conditions. 
Stabilizing operations were under- 
taken again when the war broke 
out in 1939. After we entered the 
war, prices of long-term govern- 
ments were stabilized indirectly 
by the pegging of rates on short- 
term issues. 

During the postwar period, the 
idea of bond market stabilization 
was carried to an unheard-of ex- 
treme with the policy of support- 
ing government bonds at fixed 
prices above par. During the 12 
menths ended Oct. 31, 1948, the 
Reserve Banks added $10.2 billion 
to their holdings of Treasury 
bonds. That figure is a pretty 
good measure of the extent to 
which the System provided new 
funds directly to the long-term 
credit market. 

It should be emphasized that 
this support-at-par program was 
a complete perversion of the very 
principle of monetary policy. Ex- 
cessive stability of bond prices 
and interest rates is utterly at 
odds with the basic concept of 
credit control. It implies a pol- 
icy of keeping credit easy at all 
times despite the inevitable infla- 
tionary consequences. It means 
the virtual abandonment of the 
use of general credit policy as a 
means of restraining credit infla- 
tion. 

Having escaped from this fate 
worse than death via the “accord” 
of 1951, it is hardly survrising 
that some persons should wish °» 
go as far as possible in the op- 
posite direction. They feel that 
any policy that even smacks cf 
dictated interest rates should b>? 
avoided like the plague, and th» 
policy that smacks least is to on- 
erate only in Treasury bills 
“the nearest thing to money 
“Usuallyites” regard this as 
“burnt-child reaction” which gc 
considerably further than is eith- 
necessary or desirable. 
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Strategy for Independence 


Quite apart from consideratio”3 
of central banking theory, “Only- 
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the arguments 








banking theory. However, the P 
problem should not be judged Continued on page . 
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Atomic Ener jy Tomoir)w 


brothers flew the first airplane 
in 1903, yet it was 1916 before 
the airplane became a signifi- 
cant military weapon, and over 
25 years, in 1930, before it be- 
came important in the world 
of commerce. Atomic energy on 
the other hand, only six years 
after its discovery as a useable 
force, brought to a prompt con- 
clusion a world-wide war that had 
been in progress four years. 
Atomic energy revolutionized the 
science of warfare. In another 10 
years, atomic energy will have 
revolutionized power production 
throughout the world and hence 
revolutionized certain basic con- 
cepts of industry. All this in a 
period of 25 years. 


Let us look first to the military 
field where atomic energy has al- 
ready provided us with our main 
bulwark against the Soviet Com- 
munist dictatorship. Here we can 
foresee both nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons quite small in 
both size and weight, but of tre- 
mendous destructive power, 
weapons that can readily be trans- 
ported by aircraft to any point in 
the world or installed in war- 
heads of guided missiles. In fact, 
we may, be approaching the point 
where we can see the end of the 
manned bomber, and we may well 
be entering the era of true push- 
botton warfare. A missile launch- 
ed from one continent will have 
the capability of being unerringly 
directed to a target in another 
continent; such missiles can carry 
warheads capable or vast destruc- 
tive power. What with radar and 
ground-to-air missiles equipped 
with automatic detonating atomic 
warheads, the defense fighter may 
also be on its way out. No more 
will we see the cavalier duels of 
the days of Eddie Rickenbacker 
and von Richthoven. 


For the Navy, we have already 
commenced building what should 
ultimately be a large fleet of nu- 
clear-powered submarines. Here 
for the first time is a true sub- 
mersible—a vessel that can stay 
under water for weeks at a time, 
a vessel that can travel far be- 
neath the surface of the water at 
speeds in excess of a fleet at sea, 
a submarine whose sea-keeping 
qualities are determined only by 
the phvsical endurance of her 
crew. Presumably, such a vessel 
could be equipped with atomic 
warhead torpedoes capable of 
destroying a convoy in one strike. 
The battleship admiral went into 
limbo with the coming of the air- 
plane, and the atomic submarine 
is about to consign the carrier 
admirals to the same fate. 


In the field of aircraft, the atom 
will also bring about. great 
changes, for nuclear power offers 
the first real hope for supersonic 
aircraft of unlimited range. In 
the nuclear power plant for the 
first time we have an almost in- 
exhaustible source of power which 
requires, for all practical pur- 
poses, zero weight of fuel. This 
means that an aircraft will be 
able to take off from this contin- 
ent, cruise over any portion of the 
world and carry out any desired 
military mission. The duration of 
the mission will be determined 
only by the endurance of the 
crew. 

All of these military develop- 
ments of atomic energy make it 
clear that there will be great op- 
portunities for the employment of 
radically new — even revolution- 
ary—concepts of warfare. And 
the most radical concept of all is 
that war isn’t safe anymore. 

However, we must always keep 
in mind that what we can achieve 
in a technical and scientific way 
can also be achiheved by an en- 
emy. As a nation, we take pride 
in our abilities and achievements. 
We are confident, even somewhat 
egotistical, whenever we compare 
ourselves with others, especially 
Russia. Lest the glittering prom- 


ise of our future atomic strength 
lulls us into complacency, I would 
like to mention a few facts. 


Foreign-Born Contributors te 
Atomic Energy 


We tend to think of our atomic 
accomplishments as being Ameri- 
can in origin. Americans—that is, 
people born here in America, have 
made great contributions. But 
our foreign-born friends have 
played a role of great significance. 
The basic idea for the harnessing 
of atomic energy was conceived 
by a group of seven men in Rome 
in 1935 and patented by them in 
1939. Dr. Enrico Fermi, the lead- 
er of that group, came to the 
United States and has been work- 
ing here with us and for the cause 
of freedom ever since. He is one 
of our great scientists. He is 
what we usually call a “foreign- 
er.” But another of that same 
group in Rome is not with us, 
Bruno Pontecorvo went behind 
the Iron Curtain several years 
ago. He is working for Commun- 
ism. This choice—East or West— 
is one which many scientists in 
Europe have had to make in re- 
cent years. Men of equal brilliance 
have chosen opposite paths. We 
have Teller; they have Joliot- 
Curie. We have Gamov; they have 
Kapitza. 


So it has gone. We would do 
well to consider carefully whether 
or not our official attitudes to- 
ward foreign-born scientists and 
engineers and our immigration 
and viso laws governing their ad- 
mission to the United States are 
really serving the cause of free- 
dom. It is not a nice thing to 
think that the very men and 
women who could help us win this 
atomic race, men and women who 
want to help us, are being barred 
from doing so because we are 
afraid to let them join us. Of 
course the lives of Europeans have 
been mixed up during the past 50 
years. They have seen and know 
both sides. If they chose to join 
us, we should welcome them with 
open arms and be happy at their 
choice. 


Some say—“Look to our own 
scientists. Rely on them.” But 
where are they? Our educational 
program is geared to produce col- 
lege graduates in large numbers, 
but beyond that—what? Techni- 
cal training perhaps—professional 
training leading to success as a 
doctor, lawyer or engineer—but 
what do we do about breeding 
scientists—men who are inspired 
to learn, beyond the mere prac- 
tical, into the very secrets of na- 
ture. We think of Einstein, Fermi, 
Teller, Wigner, Rabi, and many 
more—all trained abroad. And 
then we do have a few Ameri- 
cans, such as Lawrence, Oppen- 
heimer, and DuBridge. But we 
need desperately to train more 
young scientists in order to obtain 
a few truly great ones. What are 
we doing about it? Do we really 
appreciate the tremendous de- 
pendence of our nation on the 
scientists and engineers? Do we 
fully realize that one man with 
an idea on how to guide an inter- 
continental missile to its target 
with accuracy is worth thousands 
of men in uniform? Instead of 
concentrating on boastful pride in 
things accomplished, more time 
should be spent pondering the 
magnitude of the tasks that lie 
ahead and the ways of attracting 


young minds to attacking these 
problems. 


We have a deferment program 
designed to permit students to 
stay in school, until they graduate. 
But Selective Service is a sword 
hanging over their heads. We have 
a program of Federal grants for 
colleges and universities, but is it 
adequate to maintain high teach- 
ing standards? We have fine Fed- 
era] research centers, but are they 
administered in such a way as to 
serve the double functions of ac- 


complishing research and train- 
ing new scientists and engineers? 
These are questions which need 


exploration and thought. 
These are matters in which your 
background, knowledge, and un- 
dertsanding can make important 
contributions. I urge you to think 
about them wisely and without 
passion, and to act on your con- 
clusions. Act with all the strength 
and vigor at your command, for 
time is running out. 


Promise of Peacetime Atomic 
Development 


There is more at stake than 
miliary strength, important though 
that is. Atomic development holds 
great promise for the peacetime 
side of our lives. The same men 
and women who can give us mili- 
tary strength can also give us 
fuller, better lives in the decades 
ahead. Inspire these people; seek 
them out. Make them feel the 
honor and responsibility which is 
properly theirs. And they will 
help us all achieve the things 
which today are no more than 
promises, things which can be 
realities tomorrow. The wonders 
ahead are well worth the effort. 


For example, nuclear - powered 
merchant ships are only a few 
years away, if we work hard at 
it. Such ships will be capable of 
cruising for a year or two without 
refueling. They will have the 
high speeds of modern warships 
and carry larger cargoes in their 
holds in space no longer filled 
with coal or oil. 

Nuclear-powered airliners may 
even be practical. Certainly we 
can know if this be true within 
the next 10 years. Such aircraft 
will annihilate distances com- 
pletely, making possible circum- 
navigation of the globe several 
times without landing. Oceans, 
mountains, deserts will mean 
nothing. Time will be annihilated. 
Africa and Asia—to say nothing 
of Europe—will be on our door- 
step, and we on theirs. Our splen- 
did isolation is indeed a thing of 
the past. 

Atomic energy may soon revo- 
lutionize the pattern of industry. 
Electricity obtained from the atom 
means freedom from one of the 
factors which has always con- 
trolled industrial plant location. 
Electricity from the fossil fuels— 
coal, oil, and gas — provided the 
great impetus to our economy 
during the past 75 years. But our 
industrial plants have had to be 
located near cheap fuel sources— 
near coal mines as at Pittsburgh, 
along rivers where fuel could be 
barged cheaply, along our sea- 
coasts where it could be brought 
in cheaply by ships. We have 
strained to extend this pattern. 
Oil and gas transmission lines now 
cross our land like a net. But as 
our industrial appetite for fuel in- 
creases, oil and gas are the two 
power sources which will fail 
earliest. We are using up our 
fossil fuels at a rapidly increas- 
ing rate. It took millions of years 
for nature to create these sources 
of power. They cannot be re- 
placed. They are not unlimited. 

I know many people have cried 
“wolf” on this score before. But 
there is an end of the cheap oil 
and gas supply somewhere. As 
we go on faster and faster, that 
day draws closer. When that day 
arrives, atomic power must be 
ready to take over, or our indus- 
trial strength will fade away. 
There is enough uranium in the 
world to supply our power needs 
—and those of all other nations— 
for many centuries. Uranium is 
not a rare metal. It is one of the 
most abundant on earth. Already 
we are obtaining it from the gold 
and copper tailings of South Afri- 
ca, the phosphate deposits in Flo- 
rida, and the old buried stream 
beds of the Colorado Plateau. The 
miles and miles of shales under 
our entire Great Plains can be 
mined to yield economically re- 
coverable uranium. 

Atomic energy is a worder fuel. 
A tinv amount of it yields a lot 


of energy over a long time. 
Atomic power plants can be lo- 
cated far from our rivers and sea- 
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coasts. Cheap electricity will be 
available where needed through- 
out our entire country. Mineral 
deposits of too low grade to be 
worked profitably today can be 
refined at the minehead. Land 
too dry to be farmed may soon 
be irrigated by cheap electric 
pumping power made possible by 
atomic energy. It may even be 
profitable to distill sea water for 
agricultural use. 

Admittedly, in another 10 years, 
nuclear power will just be com- 
ing into commercial use, but it 
will start supplementing our pres- 
ent power resources. As the de- 
mand grows, nuclear power can 
pick up the load. 

You can well ask why we 
aren’t getting on with all of this 
faster. Well, there are some dan- 
gers to be met, also. Atomic en- 
ergy involves radioactivity. There 
are dangerous by-products which 
we must learn how to handle. 
There are radioactive ashes, so to 
speak, that can’t just be put on 
the town dump. We have to learn 
not only how to harness atomic 
energy but how to live with it. 
This has its advantages as well as 
its disadvantages. As we learn 
more about it, we also learn new 
uses for it. 


Nuclear Energy and Agriculture 


Nuclear energy is already 
bringing about great changes in 
agriculture. Ten years from now 
these changes will be of far- 
reaching consequences. Our scien- 
tists are using radioisotopes and 
radioactivity to develop new and 
better crops—bigger apples, bet- 
ter peaches, new strains of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, and corn better 
able to resist blights and diseases. 
They are learning how fertilizers 
really work and when to use 
them. Scientists are actually try- 
ing to outguess nature. 

_ The Army Quartermaster Corps 
is conducting a very far-reaching 
series of experiments on the pre- 
servation of food using the radia- 
tion from atomic energy by-prod- 
ucts. Instead of having to rely on 
refrigeration canning, or drying, 
we will soon be able to preserve 
foods almost indefinite just by ex- 
posing them to atomic radiation. 
Meat has already been preserved 
in palatable form for over three 
years. Think what a revolution 
it would be if we could do away 
with all the refrigerators in our 
homes, all the refrigerated rail- 
road cars and trucks. Success of 
these Army Quartermaster ex- 
periments surely will mean a tre- 
mendous food processing revolu- 
tion not only for the military 
services but for the entire world. 

How we use this new force of 
atomic energy — how we tackle 
the job—how we prepare to meet 
the challenges of the atomic era 
—these are things we can control. 
We have made a good start. But 
we are not as much ahead of other 
nations as we would like to think. 
As the nations of the world come 
to depend more and more on 
scientific progress for their social, 
political, economic, and military 
strength, the role of a relatively 
small number of men and women 
increases. I cannot stress this too 
much. No matter into what field 
we turn—medicine, agriculture, 
power, or weapons—it is not the 
great numbers that count, but the 
few great ideas and the great 
brains that developed them. And 
there are always too few people 
with trained minds to carry us 
forward. We are too quick to op- 
pose the idea that one man can 
make a more significant contribu- 
tion than another. The concept 
that all men are created equal 
has dominated our thinking, To 
be sure, they are equa! before the 
law. But they are not all alike. 
Men cannot be treated like so 
manv cars coming off the assem- 
bly line. The success or failure of 
each man and woman in making 
his contribution to the world is a 
matter of emphasizing particular 
talents, of being different each in 
his own way. 

Before America can have gen- 
uine confidence in atomic to- 
morrow there must be clearer 


o4 
Lf 


recognition of the role of the in- 
dividual. We must make more 
room for the development of 
brains. We need less conformity, 
less sameness. As a dynamic force 
in American life, the American 
Legion can help. Review our 
manopwer policies. Be critical of 
the demands of the military on 
our nation’s manpower. Re-ex- 
amine our immigration programs. 
And at all times, keep asking: 
“What needs to be done? Where 
are we going? How can we get 
there? What calculated risks are 
worth taking?” 


And if you come up with dif- 
ferent answers to these questions 
today and tomorrow, than you 
have reached in the past, regard 
them as a challenge and an op- 
portunity. It is folly to defend 
indefensible “mandates.” Our 
stake in the atomic future is too 
high. As you go home—be not 
satisfied with what you have done 


here. Let this inspire you to think 
and act. 


Sec. of Treasury fo 
Address IBA NY Group 


Announcing plans for the an- 
nual dinner of the Investment 


Bankers Association of America 
Robert W. 


New York Group, 
Fisher, Chair- 
man ofthe 
Group, said 
that George 
M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of 
the Treasury, 
who will be 
the guest of 
honor, will 
present a 
plaque to the 
IBA New 
York Group 
team which 
achieved the 
best record Of George M. Humphrey 
sales of U. S. 

Government Savings Bonds in the 
drive which opened early last 
April. Mr. Fisher, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of Blyth & Co., Inc., directed 
the Group’s Savings Bond Com- 
mittee. The dinner will be held 
Oct 21 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 


The local sales campaign was 
part of a nationwide drive to 
stimulate the purchase by - indi- 
vidual investors of Series H sav- 
ings bonds under an arrangement 
with U. S. Treasury officials. Ter- 
ritory of the IBA New Group cov- 
ers New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. It is understood that 
public sales of U. S. Government 
Series H savings bonds, as a re- 
sult of efforts of the IBA men, 
increased more than 100% over 
last year in this territory. 


The dinner will mark the first 
New York speaking engagement 
of Mr. Humphrey before a bank- 
ing and business group since he 
entered President Eisenhower’s 
Cabinet. The Group’s forum, pre- 
ceding the dinner, will be high- 
lighted by a General Electric 
Company film and oral presenta- 
tion of its forecast of “An Elec- 
trifying Future.” This will depict 
the progress so far toward the 
application of atomic energy to 
industrial uses. 


John Hoffmann With 
Reynolds & Go. Staff 


Thomas F. Staley, senior part- 
ner of Reynolds & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
announced that John F. Hoffmann 
has joined the firm as sales man- 
ager of the municipal department 
specializing in general obliga- 
tions, revenue and housing au- 
thority bonds. 


Formerly with Shields & Co. as 
a municipal sales specialist. Mr. 
Hoffmann is a member of the 





Municipal Bond Club of N. Y. and 
the Bond Club of N. J. 
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Meeting the need for better zinc-coated steels 
with this new continuous galvanizing line 


National Steel’s continuous improvement of plant 
and product is exemplified in this painting of a 
mew continuous galvanizing unit recently installed 
at Weirton Steel Company, a National Steel 
division. In this 710-foot-long unit, steel enters 
at one end, is automatically cleaned, annealed, 
and zinc-coated, to emerge at the other end in 
galvanized sheets or coils. 


Galvanizing results in a product that combines 
the strength of steel with the corrosion-resistance 
of zinc, a job that National Steel’s new continuous 
line does superbly well. In addition, the line turns 
out a product greatly superior to galvanized ma- 
terial made by conventional pot dip methods. 
For in this new galvanized steel, the bond between 
zinc coat and steel is so tight that sheets can be 


formed, bent, drawn or stamped without danger 
of the surface flaking, cracking or peeling. 


Here, as in many other fields, National Steel 
demonstrates its forward-looking philosophy . . . 
a philosophy that calls for constant improvement 
of products and the methods by which they are 
made. This is National Steel—entirely inte- 
grated, completely independent—one of America’s 
leading steel producers. 


New Color Film Now Available 


“Achievement in Steel” ... a new 16-mm color 


film telling the dramatic story of steel is now avail- 


able to organized groups. To obtain this film for 


your group, write to “ Achievement,” National Steel 


Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania. 
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Towards Normal Prices in Britain 


By PAUL EINZIG 


1 Power Parities should not be 





Commenting on Act of British Parliament which ended rigid 
stabilization of rents, Dr. Eimzig sees in this move another step 
toward complete de-control of prices in England. Reviews con- 
sequences of price and foreign exchange controls in Britain, 
and comes to the conclusion that the British experience shows 
that in the case of countries with price controls, the Purchasing 


based on index numbers, but 


rather on the level to which prices would rise in the absence 


of controls. 


LONDON, Eng.—Before Parlia- 
yment rose for the summer recess 
at the end of July, it passed the 
Housing Repairs and Rents Bill. 
This is an im- 
portant land- 
mark in Brit- 
ish postwar 
economic his- 
tory, because 
it means the 
end of the 
rigid stabil- 
ization of 
rents, one of 
the most im- 
portant items 
in the cost of 
living. Admit- 





tedly even 

Dr. Paul Einzig under the new 
law it will 

not be possible to raise the con- 
trolled rents of over 6,000,000 
houses to a commercial level. 
They will continue to be kept 


artificially and un-economically 
low. But the first step has been 
taken toward their adjustment to 
a normal level. This step follows 
on the de-control of the prices of 
various essential foodstuffs dur- 
iag the last year or two. Meat, 
butter and other foods are now 
bought and sold at prices corre- 
sponding to supply and demand, 
imstead of at prices artificially 
fixed by the government well be- 
low their natural level. 

In countries where such war- 
time price controls have long 
gone overboard the significance of 
this delayed development in Brit- 
ain is apt to be overlooked. In 
order to appreciate its full im- 
portance it is necessary to realize 
that the removal of price controls 
constituted a victory over a pow- 
erful trend in British social pol- 
icy, aiming at the distribution of 
essential foodstuffs and other es- 
sential goods at low and heavily 
Subsidized prices. This has come 
to be widely regarded as one of 
the essential functions of the 
Welfare State. The idea is that 
the prices of necessities should be 
within the means of even the 
poorest consumers who should be 
enabled, with the aid of price 
controls and rationing, to buy 
high-quality food, such as home- 
produced meat or butter, instead 
having to be content with 
frozen meat and margarine. 

In postwar Britain the controls 
required for such purpose were 
widely regarded, not as necessary 
evils inherited from the war 
which should be removed as soon 
4s practicable, but as something 
‘worth having for their own sake. 
It was, and still is, widely be- 
lieved among Socialists that it 
‘would be possible and necessary 
to perpetuate a dual price level 
in artificially low level for neces- 
sities and a free high level for 
Jess essential goods. The princi- 
tie of “rationing by purse’’—that 
is, discouragement of domestic 
consumption of higher - quality 
¢o00ds in short supply by allowing 
tneir prices to find their natural 
level—was widely condemned. 

Yet it must be evident to the 
Yaprejudiced observer that the 
} 2rpetuation of such an artificial 
¢+tuation is bound to entail grave 
“isadvantages. Because of the 
é ctificially low level of controlled 
J rices, postwar Britain consumed 
y re meat, for instance, than she 
«ould afford in prevailing condi- 
7 ons. As a result, the whole of 
Lcitish investment in Argentine 


railways, built up gradually dur- 
ing the 19th century by pioneer- 
ing British enterprise and finance, 
was sacrificed to pay for meat 
imports during a single year. 

Another economic consequence 
of the artificially low level of 
rents, food and other controlled 
goods was the inflated demand for 
unrationed goods. Since the con- 
trolled items of the cost of living 
absorbed a relatively small pro- 
portion of the consumers’ incomes, 
it was possible to spend more on 
uncontrolled goods. This reduced 
the surplus available for export, 
during a period when, owing to 
the existence of an almost insati- 
able worldwide demand, it would 
have been possible to sell very 
large quantities of manufactures 
abroad. If during the first six 
postwar years the British con- 
sumer had been forced to reduce 
his purchases by 5% only, this 
might have sufficed to enable 
Britain to repay the whole of her 
enormous war debt represented 
by sterling balances of about 
£3,500 million held overseas. 
Such a speedy removal of the 
burden inherited from the war 
would have greatly increased 
Britain’s economic and political 
power and prestige. It would have 
greatly increased the _ self-con- 
fidence and self-respect of the 
British people. But the Socialist 
Government preferred the speedy 
adoption of the Welfare State, 
with its increased consumption 
beyond the country’s means. 

The crises of 1947 and 1949, cul- 
minating in the drastic devalua- 
tion of sterling, were also largely 
due to the maintenance of an 
artificially low price level for es- 
sentials. On the face of it, sterling 
did not appear to be overvalued 
at its dollar rate of $4.02. Indeed 
some prominent British experts 
such as Mr. Harrod and Professor 
Hawtrey, believed that it was un- 
dervalued, because, as indicated 
by the various index numbers, the 


British price level was, if any- 
thing, lower than the American 
price level. They advocated, 


therefore, an upward revaluation 
of sterling and not a downward 
devaluation. Foreign holders of 
sterling and the business world 
abroad in general took, however, 
the opposite view. They were 
firmly convinced that at $4.02 
sterling was too high, and ar- 
ranged their operations accord- 
ingly, with the result that the de- 
cline of the gold reserve forced 
the government to devalue. 


Not for the first time, nor pre- 
sumably for the last time, the in- 
stinct of businessmen innocent of 
any knowledge of economic the- 
ory proved to be more dependable 
than the views of highly qualified 
theoretical economists. Few, if 
any, of the businessmen who li- 
quidated their sterling balances or 
withheld orders or payments for 
British goods in 1949, in anticipa- 
tion of a devaluation, could have 
given a proper explanation why 
they were convinced that sterling 
was doomed to be devalued. More 
likely than not, the overwhelm- 
ing majority was right for the 
wrong reason. But their inarticu- 
late feeling that, no matter what 
the index numbers of prices show, 
sterling: was overvalued, was in 
fact fully justified. For the Brit- 
ish index numbers were largely 
based on the artificially low sub- 
sidized prices. While on the face 
of it the British price level did 
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not appear to be unduly high rel- 
ative to world market prices, in 
reality its artificial character con- 
cealed a fundamental disequi- 
librium. 

In normal conditions the ex- 
change rate is at equilibrium if it 
represents more or less the ratio 
between the price levels of the 
countries concerned. But if the 
price level in one of the trading 
countries is kept artificially low, 
by means of price control, then 
the exchange rate corresponding 
to this ratio—called in the jargon 
of economists the “Purchasing 
Power Parity” — is not at equi- 
librium. For the inflated domestic 
demand by consumers in _ the 
country whose prices are kept 
artificially low is liable to retain 
in the home market goods which 
could and should be exported in 
order to safeguard the balance of 
payments. To take a concrete ex- 
ample, even if the price of British 
television sets was competitive 
abroad, Britain was unable to ex- 
port enough of them, because, ow- 
ing to artificially low rents and 
food prices, the British public was 
able to afford to buy too many 
sets and there was not enough of 
them left for export. 

All this is now past history, but 
it is worth recalling in order to 
emphasize that, now that the Brit- 
ish price level is no longer se 
artificial, index numbers may be 
looked upon as a more depend- 
able guide to the equilibrium rate 
of sterling than they were in 1949. 
For theoretical economists the 
lesson.taught by the experience of 
1949 is that in the case of coun- 
tries with price control the “‘Pur- 
chasing Power Parities’ shouid 
be based not on actual index num- 
bers but on the level to which 
prices would rise in the absence 
of price controls. 


La Salle Street Women 
To Hear at Meeting 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Sydney Stein, 
Jr., partner of Stein Roe & Farn- 
ham, will address members of 
La Salle Street Women at their 
opening Dinner Meeting on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 15, 1954 at the Chi- 
cago Bar Association. The sub- 
ject of his talk will be “Invest- 
ment Counsel.” 

After receiving his Ph.B. de- 
gree at the University of Chicago, 
Mr. Stein became associated with 
A. G. Becker & Co. In 1932 he 
left that firm and founded the in- 
vestment counsel firm of Sydney 
Stein, Jr. and Associates which 
later became Stein & Roe and is 
now known as Stein Roe & Farn- 
ham. 

From 1941 to 1945 Mr. Stein 
served with the Federal Budget 
Bureau advising on administra- 
tive and organization problems 
of the Armed Services, Federal 
Departments and Agencies con- 
cerned with war supply and in- 
ternational relations. 

The President of the organiza- 
tion, Miss Joan Richardson of 
Glore, Forgan & Co., will preside 
at the meeting. 


Joins Sutro & Co. 
(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Jack 
V. MelIntyre has been added to 
the staff of Sutro & Co., 407 Mont- 


gomery Street, members of the 
New York and San Francisco 


Stock Exchanges. 


With Hornblower & Weeks 


Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Samuel A. Wil- 
liams is now with Hornblower & 
Weeks, 134 South La Salle Street. 
He was formerly with Rogers & 
Tracy, Inc. 


Hy Patashnick Opens 


NORTH ADAMS, Mass. — Hy 
Patashnick is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
111 Main Street. 
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G. Butler Sherwell, a Vice- 
President of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York has received 
the Grand Cross of Isabel la 
Catolica, considered to be the 
highest distinction given by Spain 
to foreigners for merit and serv- 
ice to that country and to 
humanity, it was announced on 
Sept. 8. 

The award was conferred upon 
Mr. Sherwell at the Spanish 
Consulate in New York by Min- 
ister-Consul General Ramon de la 
Presilla under instructions from 
the Spanish’ Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. This honor follows, by a 
little over five years, a ceremony 
at the Palace of Viana in Madrid 
in May, 1949, when Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Alberto Martin 
Artajo, acting for the head of the 
Spanish State, Generalisimo Fran- 
cisco Franco, created Mr. Sher- 
well a Commander of the Order 
of Isabel la Catolica for merit and 
serviee rendered to the Spanish 
State. 


Mr. Sherwell’s connection with 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
dates from 1932. He has been a 
Vice President for the last 15 
years, 

a y 

Approval was given by the 
Bankimg Department of the State 
of New York to the First Bank 
& Trust Company of Utica, N. Y. 
on Aug. 31, to increase of capital 
stock from $2,565,000, consisting 
of $2,350,000 of preferred stock 
divided into 940,000 shares of the 
par value of $2.50 per share and 
$215,000 of common stock divided 
into 215,000 shares of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to $4,- 
500,000, consisting of $2,350,000 of 
preferred stock divided into 940,- 
000 shares of the par value of 
$2.50 per share and $2,150,000 of 
common stock divided into 2,150,- 
000 shares of the par value of 
$1.00 per share. 


On September 1 the Banking 
Department gave approval to 
Certificate of Decrease of Capital 
Stock of the First Bank & Trust 
Company of Utica from $4,500,000, 
consisting of $2,350,000 of pre- 
ferred stock divided into 940.000 
shares of the par value of $2.50 
per share and $2,150,000 of com- 
mon stock divided into 2,150,000 
shares of the par value of $1.00 
per share, to $2,150,000, consisting 
of 2,150,000 shares of common 
stock of the par value of $1.00 
per share. 

a % a 

The Live Stock National Bank 
of Omaha, Nebraska with com- 
mon capital stock of $1,500,000 
went into voluntary liquidation 
effective August 20 and was ab- 
sorbed by The Omaha National 
Bank, Omaha, Nebraska. 


% % 


Mr. James W. Speas, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Trust Officer and head of 
the Investment Department of the 
First National Bank of Atlanta, 
Georgia, was honored at a dinner 
given for him by Mr. James D. 
Robinson, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of the First National. The 
dinner was held at the Capital 
City Club and over 100 guests 
were present to honor Mr. Speas 
on his retirement from the Bank 
after becoming eligible Aug. 31, 
1954 under the Bank’s Retirement 


Plan. He joined the First Na- 
tional in December of 1930. 

Plans for a merger of the 
National City Bank of Dallas, 


Texas with the Republic National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas along with 
an increase in Republic’s Capital 
and Surplus from $50,000,000 to 
$60,000,000, were announced Sept. 


4. 
The at 


inouncement was made 


jointly in a statement by Karl 
Hoblitzelle, Chairman of the 


Board, and Fred F. Florence, 
President, of Republic, and by 
R. R. Gilbert, Chairman, and 


DeWitt T. Ray, President, of Na- 
tional City. 

Thus, officials of the two banks 
made public a program which has 
been under consideration for some 
time. Boards of Directors of both 
banks have approved the pro- 
posals, which will be formally 
submitted to the Comptroller of 
the Currency of the United States 
for approval. 

Upon approval of the Comp- 
troller, final action will be sub- 
ject to approval and ratification 
by the Boards of Directors and 
stockholders of both institutions. 

Mr. Hoblitzelle and Mr. Flor- 
ence also announced plans for a 
stock dividend of 170,000 shares 
to present stockholders of Re- 
public; which would be 8%% of 
the 2,000,000 shares presently out- 
standing. 

Adopted also is an increase in 
the current dividend rate on Re- 
public stock from the present 12c 
per share per month to l4c per 
share per month, effective for the 
month of October, resulting in ah 
annual dividend of $1.68 per 
share. Including stock dividend 
of 842%, total annual dividends 
to present shareholders will be 
slightly in excess of $1.82 on the 
shares presently outstanding. This 
compares with present annual 
dividend of $1.50 per share, 

The proposed merger of the two 
banks would be accomplished on 
the basis of 80,000 shares of $12 
par value stock of the Republic 
National Bank stock in exchange 
for the 50,000 shares of $20 par 
value stock of the National City 
Bank. 

Upon completion of the merger, 
there will be 2,250,000 shares of 
Republic National Bank Stock 
outstanding. This figure includes 
the 170,000 shares covering the 
stock dividend, and the 80,000 
shares for the National City Bank. 


It is also proposed that $2,- 
000,000 will be paid into the Bank 
from the reserves of Republic 
National Company and affiliates, 
but no part of the $2,000,000 will 
come from The Howard Corpo- 
ration, wholly-owned affiliate of 
the Bank. 

Completion of these proposals, 
and issuance of the new stock, 
will result in an increase of Capi- 
tal Stock of the Republic Bank 
from $24,000,000 to $27,000,000. 
Surplus will be increased from 
$26,000,000 to $33,000,000, making 
total Capital and Surplus of $60,- 
000,000. Undivided Profits will be 
approximately $3,000,000, and Re- 
serves for Contingencies $5,000,- 
000, or total capital funds of the 
Bank of $68,000,000. 


Republic National Bank plans 
to move into its new banking 
quarters at Pacific, Ervay and 
Bryan Streets before Dec. 1, 1954. 
Shortly after Republic’s move, it 
is contemplated that the National 
City Bank will also move its 
banking facilities to this location, 
thereby completing the merger. 

Mr. Hoblitzelle and Mr. Flor- 
ence, now Chairman of the Board 
and President, respectively of 
Republic, and all other officers, 
positions in the Bank. Mr. R. R. 
Gilbert, Chairman of the Board 
of National City, will become 
Vice-Chairman of the Board, and 
Mr. DeWitt T. Ray, President of 
National City will become a 
Senior Vice-President of Re- 
public. All other officers and em- 
ployees of the National City will 
be retained in their present ca- 
Republic and receive 
of the established 


© 


pacities at 


Pool? } ei-+ 
the full benef 














retirement and profit sharing 
plans now in effect at Republic, 
as well as all other benefits, on 
the same basis with Republic per- 
sonnel. The direction of the 
merged banks will continue in 
the hands of the present Board 
of Directors of Republic. 
a co * 


A capital expansion plan that 
would increase the capital stock 
of the First National Bank in 
Dallas, Texas to $20,000,000, raise 
its surplus fund to $20,000,000, 
and add $1,000,000 to the un- 
divided profit account was ap- 
proved September 1 at a special 
meeting of the board of directors, 
which called a special meeting of 
stockholders for September 21 to 
consider the proposal. 

Ben H. Wooten, First National 
President, announced that the 
proposed enlargement of capital 
structure would give the bank 
tetal capital working funds of 
Mere than $50,000,000, which in 
addition to $20,000,000 capital and 
$20,000,000 surplus would include 
undivided profits of about $7,- 
500,000 and a reserve of approxi- 
mately $3,250,000 for contingen- 
cies. 

The capitalization increase, the 
second for First National this 
year, would be accomplished by 
the issuance of 200,000 additional 
$10-par common shares at. $25 
each. The resulting $5,000,000 of 
new capital funds would. be 
divided $2,000,000 to increase the 
capital stock of the bank from 
$18,000,000 to $20,000,000, $2,000,- 
600 to raise the surplus fund from 
$18,000,000 to $20,000,000, and 
$1,000,000 added to the undivided 
profit account. 

The new shares will be offered 
to present shareholders at the rate 
of one share of new stock for 
every nine shares of outstanding 
stock. 

If approved at the stockholders’ 
meeting, the new issue will be 
offered for sale to existing share- 
holders of record as of 2 pm. 
September 21. They would have 
until 2 p.m. October 6 to exercise 
their rights. 

The capital enlargement pro- 
posal follows consolidation of the 
First National and Dallas Na- 
tional Banks at the close of busi- 
ness Aug. 7, which resulted in an 
increase in capital stock of First 
National as of that date from 
$15,000,000 to $18,000,000 and in 
the surplus fund from $15,000,000 
to $18,000,000. 


American National Bank of 
Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas, Dallas, 
Texas, with common capital stock 
of $200,000 was converted into a 
state bank with the title of 
“American Bank and Trust Com- 
pany,” Dallas, Texas, effective 
August 9. 


The office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency on Aug. 24 issued 


a charter to Citizens First Na- 
tional Bank of Wolf Point, 


Montana. The bank has a a capi- 
tal of $100,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000. The President is Robert 
J. Penner and the Cashfer K. E. 
Voss. 


George A. Peachman, Comp- 
troller of California Bank, Los 
Angeles, California has completed 
his 35th year of service with the 
Bank. 

A native of Cleveland, Ohio, he 
entered banking in Cleveland in 


1911, and joined the staff of 
California Bank as Auditor in 
1919. He was elected Comptroller 
in 1944. 


Fred S. Hanson, Vice-President 


California Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif., recently completed his 30th 
year of service with the bank 
He entered banking in 1916 in 
Elgin, Iowa, and joined the staff 
of California Bank in 1924 

H. F. Batchelor, Assistant Vice- 
President of California Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif., recently marked 
his 40th year of service with the 
bank. He entered banking 45 
years ago in Los Angeles and 


the staff of California Ban! 


joir ed 





in 1914. He is assigned to the 
bank’s Federal Office in northeast 
Los Angeles. 


we # * 


The Bank of Montreal (San 
Francisco) is celebrating its 90th 
year in San Francisco this week, 
according to A. St. C. Nichol, 
President of the San Francisco 
institution. 

San Francisco welcomed the 
Bank of British North America to 
the financial community on Aug. 
29, 1864. In subsequent years, the 
bank’s name was twice changed. 
In 1918, upon the amalgamation 
of the B. B. N. A. with the Bank 
of Montreal, it became known as 
the British American Bank, and 
nine years later, received its pres- 
ent name, the Bank of Montreal 
(San Francisco). 

The bank’s first office was lo- 
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cated at 410 Montgomery Street. 
Later, it was transferred to San- 
some Street, but that building was 
destroyed during the ‘quake and 
fire of 1906, and an office subse- 
quently opened for business at 264 
California Street. In 1929, the 
Bank of Montreal moved to its 
present location at 333 California 
Street. 


The Bank of Montreal (San 
Francisco) is unlike any of the 
bank’s other offices, which now 
number over 600 in Canada, the 
United States and Great Britain. 
After the amalgamation of the 
Bank of British North America 
with the Bank of Montreal, state 
authorities declined to continue 
the B. B. N. A.’s charter, which 
had operated without any special 
or alloted capital. Authorities re- 
quired the Bank of Montreal to 


set up a separate corporation un- 
der the state banking laws. This 
was done, and the British Ameri- 
ean Bank was incorporated with a 
capital of $1 million held, except 
for a few qualifying shares by the 
head office of the Bank of Mon- 
treal. The new organization con- 
tinued with no outward changes. 

In April 1927, the name of the 
bank become the Bank of Mon- 
treal (San Francisco) and it now 
operates as a local and separate 
unit, providing full commercial 
and savings banking facilities. 

a a x 

The Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, Washington, in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $14,000,000 to $16,000,000 by 


a stock dividend effective August 
24. 


(979) 19 


James Martin With 
R. C. O'Donnell & Co. 


(Special to THe Frnancia, CHrowicir) 


DETROIT, Mich. — James F. 
Martin has become associated with 
R. C. O’Donnell & Co., Penobscot 
Building, members of the Detroit 
Stock Exchange. He was formerly 
Manager of the trading depart- 
ment of the local office of Hudson 
White & Co. 


With Shearson, Hammill 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHronicie) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Frank J. 
lish has become affiliated with 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Eng- 
lish was previously with Talcott, 
Potter & Co. and Detmer & Co. 


> 








HOW TUBE 


EXTRUSION WORKS: 





1) A heated billet of metal “A” 


is inserted in the press. 





2) Outer ram “B” presses on the 


billet, holding it firmly in place. 











3) laner ram “C" pierces billet and 


projects through the die, 
port of the metal displaced. 





4) Ovter ram pressure on billet is 
incredged, forcing 
the openicg between 
and th@ die, 


the inner 


forming the tube. 


ejecting 


the metal through 
rom 








ANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


— 


, 


This new extrusion press is delivering 2,300 
tons pressure; transforms 8” and 10” solid 
billets into heavy-walled tube from 23/4," to 
7” outside diameter, at the Waterbury plant 
of The American Brass Company. 


§4290B 


The Americen Bross 


" 


TUBE OF 1000 USES 


It’s a versatile product indeed, this heavy-walled Anaconda 
Tube, shown here starting its journey from the giant 
extrusion press that shapes it into being. This tube may be 
made of a number of metals . . . brass, bronze, or a wide 
range of high-strength copper-base engineering alloys. 


Its destiny may be as a long-lived condenser tube, withstand- 
ing extreme temperatures or corrosive elements in steam 
power plants or oil refineries. Drawn to whisper-thin 

Sizes, it may serve as the radio antenna on your Car. 

Or, it may end up at sea — as a heavy-duty salt water line. 


To produce this talented tube in greater quantity, and in 
a broader range of sizes and alloys, The American Brass 
Company, an Anaconda subsidiary, has just installed three 
heavy-duty extrusion presses similar to the one shown 
above. With a double-action power of 2,300 tons, this 
mighty molder of metals typifies the “do-it-better” 
philosophy that underlies all of Anaconda’s efforts to 
serve American industry. 


Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 


Greene Cananea Copper Company 


Anaconda Aluminum Company 
Anaconda Sales Company 


International Smelting and Refining Company 
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Our Reporter on Governments 











By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 











The government market continues to move within the recently 
established “trading areas” and no important changes are looked 
for, even though there will be plenty of securities, both corporate 
and tax-free obligations, available for investors. It is believed 
that the non-Government securities will be well taken by insti- 
tutional] investors, provided of course they are priced in a realistic 
ymanner. The new money raising operation of the Treasury is be- 
coming more important each day as far as the money market is 
concerned, with the belief not so strong now that a long-term 
obligation will be part of this undertaking. 

The short-term market seems to be establishing an upper 
Jevel, with rates quite likely to stay around where they are for 
fhe time being. Income buyers continue to make purchases of the 
fntermediate and long-term Treasuries, with the smaller commer- 
cial banks and public pension funds the important ones in these 
issues. 


Competition From Corporate Market 


With what is considered to be a very full calendar of offerings, 
outside of the Government field, the question arises as to whether 
or not there will be important selling in the outstanding Treasury 
obligations in order to pay for the non-Government issues that will 
be coming into the market. To start with, a fair amount of the 
corporate obligations which are being put up for sale will be 
refunding issues, and it is believed that the greater part of the 
money obtained through the retirement of the old issues will be 
reinvested in the new securities. On the other hand, there is a 
sizable amount of new money issues which will nave to be ab- 
sorbed by investors. 


It is the latter part of the financing that the money market is 
mainly concerned with, but recent checks with institutional in- 
.westors seem to indicate that there will not be any important 
Jiquidation of Government obligations in order to make room for 
the higher yielding corporate securities. It is reported that trust 
accounts, pension funds and savings banks have sufficient monies 
available to cover the purchases that they have under consideration 
in both the corporate and tax-free obligations. Life insurance 
companies may make some switches from Governments into cor- 
porates, but it is indicated that this selling will not be substantial 
and will be principally in the near-term Treasury issues. 


Fire insurance and casualty companies are rather unknown 
guantities at this time, because some of them have been fairly 
ard hit by hurricane damage payments and this has taken and 
will continue to take a great deal of the cash which would have 
been invested in new issues of corporate and tax-free obligations. 
Accordingly, it is not indicated that these concerns will be sellers 
of Treasury issues in an important way, although some of their 
shortest term Government obligations may not be replaced as they 
<ome due. 


The smaller out-of-town commercial banks, which are still 
showing a downtrend in loans, are expected to be buyers of the 
mew corporate and municipal obligations because they have the 
money to put to work and the maintenance of income is very im- 
‘portant to them at this time. 

Accordingly, the overall money market picture seems to indi- 
cate the large offerings of corporate and tax-free obligations can 
‘we absorbed by investors without having any important effect upon 
the Government market. 


Treasury Financing Prospects 


On top of the heavy offerings of corporate and municipal 
obligations comes the question as to what the Treasury will do 
in the way of a new money raising operation in the not too distant 
future. Will there be a long-term obligation which would have 
appeal to non-bank investors and in that way compete with the 
efferings from private sources as well as mortgages? There seems 
to be some lessening of the support in the money market for the 
opinion that some kind of a token offering of long-term Govern- 
ments will be made when the Treasury comes into the market to 
yaise new money. ree 


On the other hand, there are not a few money market spe- 
cialists who believe that the bulk, if not all of the new money 
yaising operation of the Treasury, will be made up of securities 
ihat will be tailored to meet the needs of the deposit institutions. 


Commercial Banks Seek Income 

Commercial banks continue to show an important interest in 
the higher income Government obligations. It is reported that a 
200d deal of the buying which is being done by these institutions 
és an offset to the decline in loans. Banks in the far west, along 
with those in the middle west and the south, are reportedly the 
Jeaders in these purchases. The 24% of September, 1967-72, is 
supposed to be the issue in which these banks have been doing 
most of their buying. 


Scharff & Jones Adds 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRonicie) 


With Trusteed Funds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


WEW ORLEANS, La. — Bruce 
Jove has joined the staff of 
Scharff & Jones, Inc., 219 Caron- 
4clet Street. 


Kidder, Peabody Adds 


(Special to Tue Pinancrat CuHronicie) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Harold C. 
Fuller has joined the staff of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 75 Fed- 
eral Street. Mr. Fuller was for- 
mcriy with Lee Higginson Corp. 


BOSTON, Mass. — Bayard T. 
Crane Jr. has joined the staff of 
Trusteed Funds, Inc., 33 State St. 
He was formerly with Palmer, 
Pollacchi & Co. 


Joins Barret, Fitch 


(Special to THe FInanctat CHRronwicie) 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—John M. 
Buckley has been added to the 
staff of Barret, Fitch, North & Co., 
1006 Baltimore Avenue, members 
of the Midwest Stock Exchange. 
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Controversies Regarding 
Monetary Policy 


ites” present another major con- 
tention, namely, that their policy 
may help to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the Federal Reserve 
System. They point out that 
whereas the present Administra- 
tion is strongly committed to the 
proposition that the Federal Re- 
serve should not be subservient to 
the Treausry, some future Admin- 
istrations may not be. Therefore, 
they argue, the present affords an 
excellent opportunity to establish 
a firm, definite tradition that the 
Federal should operate only in 
Treasury bills and solely for the 
purpose of regulating the volume 
of bank reserves. Such a tradi- 
tion, they maintain, may some day 
serve as an important bulwark 
against renewed attempts by the 
Treasury to undermine the in- 
dependence of the Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

Now your “Usuallyite” bows to 
no man when it comes to defend- 
ing the independence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, but he does ques- 
tion the proposed strategy. He 
fears that if the Federal estab- 
lishes a tradition against any 
stabilizing operations in the gov- 
ernment securities market, some 
future Administration may be- 
come irked by such an uncoopera- 
tive attitude and move in; or the 
Treasury might simply step up its 
own stabilizing operations—as in- 
deed it actually did during the 
spring of 1953. 

So, your “Usuallyite” argues, 
the best way in the long run for 
the Federal to preserve its in- 
dependence is to utilize its full 
powers to help stabilize the econ- 
omy and also at times to assist the 
Treasury with its financing oper- 
ations when tiiis does not inter- 
fere with that primary objective. 
In fact, he contends, if the Federal 
does remain completely aloof from 
the long-term market, then the 
Treasury inevitably becomes the 
chief manager of conditions in 
that market. 


An Unpublished Report 
In addition to these considera- 


tions of moentary theory and 
long-range strategy, there are 
some vital technical points on 


which the two schools disagree. 
The Federal Reserve's prevailing 
Only-Bills policy grew out of a 
report-to the Open Market Com- 
mittee by a special subcommittee 
which had made a comprehensive 
inquiry into the techniques of the 
Federal’s open market operations. 
This study, sometimes referred to 
as the Ad Hoc Committee Report, 
helped to convince: most of the 
members of the Committee that at 
times open market operations 
have been handled in a manner 
that was detrimental to the devel- 
opment of a broad and resilient 
government securities market. 
The best safeguard against the re- 
currence of such a situation, they 
have concluded, would be to stick 
to Treasury bills. 

“Usuallyites” reach no such con- 
clusion. They argue that a bit of 
stabilizating can sometimes help 
the market rather than harm it. 
Outsiders who do not have the 
benefit of studying the unpub- 
lished Ad Hoc Committee Report 
are obviously at a disadvantage 
in trying to evaluate this rather 
crucial question. 


Will Doctrine Become Enshrined? 


It is also hard for outsiders to 
appraise the difficulties that might 
be encountered in trying to ob- 
tain approval for a departure from 
the Only-Bills policy. The Open 
Market Committee has itself 
pointed out that it can change its 
policy whenever it may wish to 
do so and that a meeting could be 
convened on 24-heurs’ notice for 
this purpose if necessary. So, it 


implies, what reason is there to 
worry about the present policy? 

Plenty, according to the “Usual- 
lyites.” There is very real danger, 
they say, that the Only-Bills doc- 
trine might become enshrined as 
a permanent norm. Then, as a 
realistic matter, flexibility and 
change might become more and 
more difficult. 

It might well be contended, for 
example, that one of the Federal 
Reserve’s outstanding blunders 
was its failure to intervene more 
vigorously in the goverment 
bond market during 1930-33. Such 
intervention might have had a 
very salutary effect upon the en- 
tire bond market and might have 
helped to prevent many unneces- 
sary bank failures. One of the 
chief reason for this mistake was 
the tradition existing at the time 
against such intervention. 

It is certainly not anticipated 
that this particular type of cir- 
cumstance will recur, but it is 
possible that other conditions may 
arise which might make it de- 
sirable for the Federal to inter- 
vene in the long-term market. 
“Usuallyites” are concerned lest 
the Federal may not act fast 


enough and often enough in 
deviating from an Only-Bills 
policy. 


Implications for Interest Rates 


It is clear that this controversy 
may have far reaching implica- 
tions for interest rates and bond 
prices. For one thing, the experi- 
ence of the past year and a half 
strongly suggests that if the Fed- 
eral adheres to its present ap- 
proach to open market operations, 
prices and yields of government 
securities may fluctuate much 
more widely in the future than we 
have been accustomed to see for 
a great many years. This may 
apply particularly to short-term 
yields. 

In addition, some observers are 
concerned about the Reserve 
Board’s seeming lack of concern 
about the level of interest rates. 
They fear that over the years this 
may tend to permit the develop- 
ment of excessively low rates. 
Experience indicates that rising 
interest rates encounter strong po- 
litical resistanée\ but that declin- 
ing rates do not. There has not 
been reassurance from the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities that they 
are fully alive to the importance 
of preventing credit from becom- 
ing too easy. 

Moreover, as one criterion for 
its operations, the Open Market 
Committee has apparently been 
giving considerable attention to 
the volume of member bank “net 
free reserves”’—total excess re- 
serves minus member bank bor- 
rowings. One suspects that the 
Federal may at times aim at buy- 
ing sufficient Treasury bills to 
keep the volume of these reserves 
at some predetermined level. 

There is general agreement, of 
course, that the volume of net 
free reserves is a significant in- 
dicator, but it is certainly not a 
foolproof criterion for open mar- 
ket policy. Under some circum- 
stances, preoccupation with main- 
taining a given quantity of net 
free reserves might conceivably 
mean pumping more and more 
reserves into the banking system 
as rapidly as it can utilize them. 


This could lead to excessively 
easy credit conditions. 
Finally, “Usuallyites’” contend 


that an Only-Bills policy may in- 
volve an unnecessarily large vol- 
ume of open market operations to 
achieve the desired effects in the 
long-term market. Under an easy 
money policy, this may lead to a 
greater erosion of rates than 
necessary, especially short-term 
rates. The precipitous drop in the 


Treasury bill rate over the past 
year is cited as an alarming illus- 
tration of this point. 


These fears may prove to be 
groundless or at least exaggerated. 
This, however, cannot be demon- 
strated at present on the basis of 
official Federal Reserve pro- 
nouncements. No one expects the 
Reserve authorities to give defin- 
ite assurances or even to spell out 
their policy criteria in detail. 
Nevertheless, it is a subject of real 
importance and one on which the 
public deserves more enlighten- 
ment. 


Washington vs. New York 


There is another significant as- 
pect of this controversy which you 
will not find mentioned in the 
minutes of the Open Market Com- 
mittee. It is well known that 
there has always existed an ele- 
ment of rivalry between the Re- 
serve Board in Washington and 
the 12 regional Reserve Banks, 
particularly the New York Fed< 
eral. This is inherent in the semi- 
decentralized structure of the 
System. It is especially true in 
the case of open market opera- 
tions; because while overall pol- 
icy is decided in Washington, it 
must be administered in New 
York. 


Now it seems clear that the 
more rigidly the Open Market 
Committee prescribes the scope 
and purposes of open market op- 
erations, the greater the power of 
the Board and the less the power 
of the New York Federal. This 
being the case, the problem looks 
somewhat different from Wash- 
ington than it does from New 
York. Thinking among Federal 
Reserve officials does not divide 
itself strictly along Board-vs.- 
Bank, lines, but it may be more 
than sheer coincidence that the 
Board favors the Only-Bills doc- 
trine and that the New York Bank 
advocates a more discretionary 
approach. 


Attitudes of Dealers and Bankers 


Other groups, of course, are by 
no means immune to occupational 
bias. For example, the freer the- 
market is, the greater the profit 
opportunities for government se- 
curity dealers. This may partly 
explain why some dealers — 
though not all of them—are “On- 
lyites”; and this consideration may 
also influence the attitude of 
some bankers, especially those 
who are dealers in government 
securities. 


Many bankers, however, react 
quite differently. Most bankers 
have a definite aversion against 
seeing red figures in their bond 
portfolios. A free market sounds 
fine when thought of in terms of 
free to rise but not when thought 
of in terms of free to fall out of 
bed. So, many -bankers are none 
too keen about the free-wheeling 
bond market of the past year and 
a half. They would be glad to 
settle for less theory and more 
stability. Also, some are con- 
cerned about the rapid deteriora- 
tion of open market rates that has 
taken place over the past year. 


The Best of Both Schools 


In considering this controversy, 
it is assumed by some that the 
question is to try to decide which 


-school of thought is “right” and 


which is “wrong.” This may not 
be the most fruitful approach. It 
may be that neither school has a 
monopoly of monetary wisdom 
and that neither is completely 
wrong. 


Actually the two schools may 
not be as far apart as they seem. 
Differences of viewpoint are 
sometimes exaggerated in debate 
for the sake of making a point. 
The basic issue here is the ques- 
tion of the extent to which the 
Federal Reserve should regulate 
government security prices and 
yields. In a semi-regulated econ- 
omy such as ours, one can hardly 
expect unanimous agreement on 
the precise degree of public reg- 
ulation that may be desirable in 








@ particular sector at a particular 
time 


For example, one of the chief 
differences between the two 
schools comes down to a matter 
of relative emphasis with respect 
to objectives. “Onlyites” empha- 
size the importance of avoiding 
excessive regulation of the gov- 
ernment securities market. “Usu- 
g@llyites” emphasize the impor- 
tance of perserving the Federal 
Reserve’s freedom of action to 
utilize its full powers to promote 
economic stability. Both of these 
objectives are surely worthwhile, 
and they do not need to be mu- 
tually exclusive. Should we not 
therefore try to accomplish both 
of them? 

This suggests that additional 
study and thinking may be needed 
to encompass both of these ob- 
jectives. May it not be possible 
to devise adequate safeguards 
against excessive regulation with- 
out going to the extreme of the 
Only-Bills doctrine, and may it 
not be possible to devise proced- 
ures which will make it easier for 
the Federal to deviate from 
Treasury bills when circumstances 
warrant? 

These are not easy questions. 
They can be answered adequately 
only after careful study by per- 
sons who are intimately § ac- 
qguainted with the actual inner 
workings of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Future Policy 

Monetary management has been 
in a continuing process of evolu- 
tion for many years, and there is 
mo reason to assume that this 
process has suddenly come to an 
end. From this standpoint alone, 
one might even venture to pre- 
dict that there will eventually be 
some change in the existing Only- 
Bills philosophy of the Federal 
Reserve; and since that view is 
now about as far in the direction 
of nonintervention as it can be, 
change seems to be possible only 
in the general direction of the 
“Usuallyite” viewpoint. 

As a matter of fact, the attitude 
of the “Onlyites may not be as 
rigid as is sometimes supposed. 
After all, they have repeatedly 
refused to be pinned down as to 
exactly what circumstances they 
think would justify deviation 
from Treasury bills; and they 
have also maintained that policy 
could be changed very quickly if 
circumstances should warrant. 
During recent years, the Federal 
authorities have exhibited con- 
siderable tlexibility in their 
thinking. If occasions do arise 
that would justify deviation from 
their Only-Bills policy, they 
might well prove sufficiently 
adaptable to recognize them. 

It should also be emphasized 
that the Reserve Board has not 
explained its philosophy very 
fully and that it may differ in im- 
portant respects from the Only- 
ite position as it has been pre- 
sented above. It would be most 
welcome if the Board would give 
the public the benefit of more of 
its thinking regarding these im- 
portant problems. 

The present debate could well 
prove to be salutary. The contro- 
versy a few years ago, over peg- 
ging government bonds at par, 
contributed greatly to public un- 
derstanding of the general role of 
monetary policy. The present con- 
troversy could perform a similar 
service with respect to the ques- 
tion of how monetary policy 
should be operated. It is also to 
be hoped that it may lead to the 
formulation of procedures and 
cxviteria which are _ carefully 
thought ou and which will 
strengthen effectiveness of 
ymmonetary 
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Forms Vegas Brokers 


LAS VEGAS. Nev.— Vegas Bro- 


kers has been formed with offices 
at 230 Fre re Stree engage 
in ; ‘ es € Jack 
Gree ‘ ¢ 4} 
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Banking and the Securities Market 


tied up for 90 days to six months. 
On the other hand, brokers’ and 
dealers’ loans are demand loans 
and payment may be required at 
any time; therefore, in the past 
20 years a rate somewhat under 
the prime commercial rate has 
ruled. Right now, the so-called 
Street money rate is 3%, or the 
same as the banks’ prime com- 
mercial rate. There have been 
times, however, when call money 
rate has far exceeded the rate for 
money that is put into the com- 
mercial loan portfolio of banks. It 
is not at all inconceivable that in 
a tight money market the call 
loan rate would cross prime com- 
mercial rate of banks and be more 
expensive money even on a day- 
to-day basis then 90 days or six 
months money to business. This 
happened in 1928 and 1929 and 
has happened before. 


Two Schools of Thought on 
Dealers’ Loans 


As to dealers’ loans, there are 
two scheols of thought. One holds 
that a lower rate should be ac- 
corded to a borrower who puts up 
the safer and more marketable 
securities. Accordingly, banks 
that hold this theory will charge 
3% on loans secured by stocks or 
corporate bonds, etc., while charg- 


ing a fluctuating rate between 
34 of 1% and 154% on loans se- 
cured by governments. This is a 


perfectly valid theory. 

Another school of thought is 
that rate of interest should vary 
according to the purpose and term 
of the loan. In other words, if the 
dealer requires money to clear 
his securities, he should be ac- 
corded the lowest possible rate. 
Holding to this philosophy, if a 
dealer has to pick up securities 
from the issuer, examine and 
package them, get the numbers 
down and generally get them 
ready for ultimate delivery, the 
loan is going to be on only for 
a few days and should be ac- 
corded a lower rate than the 
dealer who says, “I’m going to 
take these bonds into my in- 
ventory and please put the loan 
on the back of the stove.” Banks 
holding to this latter theory gen- 
erally will charge 234% on what 
is eslled ae_e short-term carry, 
whether the collateral is govern- 
ment bonds or stocks. For the 
most part, these loans will run 
or are permitted to run for a week 
or ten days, and on some arbitrage 
loans of this character where the 
arbitrage is to be completed with- 


in a reasonable time, the loan 
might run for a month. 
Carrying this still further, the 


dealer who is going to inventory 
a new issue or carry it until the 
market for it comes back, add to 
his investment portfolio and carry 
securities on a _ bank’s money, 
should pay full 3%, or Street rate. 

Most of the banks in New York 
subscribe to the first philosophy; 
a minority subscribe to the last. 


Loans that account perhaps for 
the largest volume of any cate- 
gory are what is known as syndi- 
cate loans. This is a loan that is 
made not to one dealer alone, but 
to a whole syndicate of dealers 
who have allied themselves by 
agreement to purchase and dis- 
tribute new issues or already out- 
standing issues to new owners. 
The loans are made either jointly 
or severally. In the first instance 


every dealer is responsible for the 
loan jointly with the others, and 
in the second, each dealer is re- 
sponsible only for his proportion 
of the loan. Syndicate loans as 
such usually do not run for any 
great length of time. When ail of 
the securities are not sold at the 

expiration of the syndicate agree- 
ment, the loan is paid off and 
each underwriter takes down his 
proportion of the uns ecurities 


own acc nt. ore 





making arrangements for carrying 
them individually rather than al- 
lied with other dealers. 


Financing the Government 
Bond Dealer 


This brings us to a third and 
sometimes very large field in 
dealer loans, the financing of the 
government bond dealer frater- 
nity. Their inventory positions 
from time to time are extensive, 
and many of the the downtown 
banks, being large owners of gov- 
ernment securities, feel a respon- 
sibility to the government bond 
market and wish to see the gov- 
ernment dealers well financed. 
Margins are lower to the govern- 
ment bond dealers, ranging from 
the discount on Treasury bills to 
two or sometimes three points on 
long-term government bonds. 
Rates are low and in this period 
of “easy money,’ vary largely 
with the daily reserve positions of 
the money market banks. Prac- 
ticably speaking therefore this 
means that the “Government 
Dealer” rate runs somewhat with 
the rate of Federal funds and 
for some time now has moved 
between 34 of 1% and 154%. The 
rate fluctuates daily and differs 
as between banks—one bank low- 
ering its rate to attract loans and 
another raising the rate to invite 
pay-offs. 

In tight money markets, banks 
may borrow at the Federal Re- 
serve” Bank to lend the govern- 
ment bond dealers at a fraction of 
a point over the rate that they 
pay at Federal Reserve Bank or 
many times at exactly the same 
rate. The volume of these loans 
changes from day to day as the 
dealers’ attitude toward the gov- 
ernment bond market changes. It 
may be very high, and has been 
over $2 billion within the last five 
or six years; on the other hand, 


last year the volume of loans to 
dealers on government bonds had 
been at times under $150 million 
in the New York market. 


The mechanics of lending deal- 
ers either on governments or other 
securities is substantially the same 
as lending to brokers. Both bor- 
row under the continuing loan 
agreement with the banks. Under 
the Securities and Exchange Act 
all loans secured by stocks are 
subject to Regulation U of the 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System but Regula- 
tion U having in mind the dealer 
business, particularly the dealer 
loan, makes two specific excep- 
tions to the margin requirements 
under Section 2. The first and 
foremost excepts from the regula- 
tions any loan to a dealer or a 
group of dealers to aid in the 
financing of the distribution of 
securities to customers not through 
the medium of a national securi- 
ties exchange. For the most part 
this exception covers most dealer 
loans and permits banks to make 
whatever margin requirements 
they see fit with respect to each 
loan. The other exception under 
which many dealer loans are made 
is a temporary advance to finance 
the purchase or sale of securities 
for prompt delivery, which ad- 
vance is to be repaid in the ordi- 
nary course of business upon the 
completion of the transaction This 
exception is applicable largely to 
secondaries, to the redistribution 
of securities previously issued and 
some part of which the dealer 
may choose to sell on an organized 
exchange. As Regulation U only 
applies to loans secured by stocks, 
these exceptions are applicable 
only where the collateral to the 
dealer loan is stocks. Bonds, de- 
bentures, equipment trusts and 
the like do not come within the 


purview of these regulations and 
banks therefore have complete 
freedom to set their own margin 
requirements. 

Financing the dealer fraternity 









NET SALES GAIN 4.4% 


Net sales for the 24 weeks ended June 19, 1954 
reached a new all-time high of $821,863,404, 
This was 4.4% higher than net sales of $787,- 
578,737 in the same 1953 period. 


NET PROFITS CLIMB 


The Company’s net profits for the first 24 weeks 
of 1954. after all income taxes were $6,615,971. 


This was an increase of $423,039 over a net 
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3.369.521 shares, 


recovery relating 


during the period. 
in the same 24 weeks of 
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and the brokers is no longer as 
outlet for excess reserves; it ne 
not an end in itself but an interim 
job and its importance lies in fa-— 
cilitating the work of the dealer 
and the broker. It is an integral 
and necessary function of banking 
to assist the dealer to distribute 
new securities to the investing 
public, and to finance the broker 
who is making a market for secu- 
rities already outstanding. 


lowa Inv. Ass’n to 
Hold 1954 Field Day 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa — The 
1954 Field Day of the Iowa In—- 
vestment Bankers Association will 
be held at the Cedar Rapids 
Country Club, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, on Thursday, Sept. 16. 


Guests may include anyone en- 
gaged in the Investment Securi- 
ties business. 


The Association will sponsor a 
breakfast Thursday morning, Sept. 
16, 8:30 a.m. at Hotel Roosevelt, 
Cedar Rapids. 

The registration fee will be $25 
for guests and $20 for members 
This fee covers all the essentials; 


breakfast luncheon, dinner, golf, 
refreshments, etc. 

Reservations should be made 
with Glenn Ravenscroft, Presi- 


dent, lowa Investment Bankers 
Association, Ravenscroft and Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Ernest 
Kosek, Ernest Kosek & Company, 
is Chairman of the Feld Day Com-— 
mittee. 


With Marache, Dofflemyre 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Joseph 
O. Wolvin has become affiliated 
with Marache, Dofflemyre & Co.. 
634 South Spring Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. 
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_ Mud Yeon Cangas Up 


INCORPORATED 


average number outstanding 
This compares with earnings 
1953 of $1.76 from 


operations, plus /¢ from excess profits taxes 


to prior years, or a total of 


$1.83 per share of common stock on 2,874,651 


shares, average number then outstanding. Av- 


profit of $6,192,932 for the same 24 weeks last 


erage number of 


common shares outstanding 


in 1954 has increased by 494,870 shares over 


the average number in 1953. 


D LIABILITIES 

year. Included in the 1953 net profit hgures 1s ASSETS AND L , 

¢ : : ha { s Stores, Incorporated and all subsidiaries 

a return of $212,885 excess profits taxes. - - 

$ 7 ) 

DIVIDENDS AND EARNINGS $ He 
j ( ¢ ; l 

The June 1954 quarterly dividend of 60¢ was ' = 346 

the 111th consecutive dividend paid sharehold- o : 

ers of Safeway’s $5.00 pal value Common stock. ne 19, 

After deducting preferred stock dividends of 

$680,661, earnings for the 1954 period amount- Safeway Stores, incoRPORATED 

ed > $1.76 per share of c« ‘ stock n 4th ond Jeckson Streets © Ocklond, Celif. 
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* Investor's Appraisal of 
Periodic Stock Dividends 


device is sometimes used as a 
means of accomplishing a stock 
split involving a substantial re- 
duction in the unit price of the 
stock. This sort of stock dividend 
is not a means of distributing 
earnings, but merely a device for 
diluting the equity and selling 
price per share. In the present 
study, we are not concerned with 
this kind of stock dividend. 

So far as this inquiry is con- 
cerned, a stock dividend must 
meet two requirements in order 
to be considered as “Periodic 
Stock Dividend”; there must be 
something to indicate that the 
dividend is a recurrent one, per- 
haps not always in the same 
amount, but nevertheless, some 
basis must exist for the belief that 
the dividend is in fact, periodic; 
then the market value of the stock 
dividend plus whatever cash div- 
idend was paid must not exceed 
the earnings for the year. This 
latter requirement was set up in 
order to make sure that the stock 


@ dividend represented a distribu- 


tion of current earnings. 


Any dividend, whether cash or 
stock, serves to reduce the book 
value of a share of stock on the 
date of declaration, and normally, 
the market price on the ex-divi- 
dend date. A cash dividend leaves 
the proportionate interests of 
stockholders unchanged. But if a 
stockholder sells his _ periodic 
stock dividend, his proportionate 
interest in the company is neces- 
sarily reduced. This fact may lead 
some to conclude that such a divi- 
dend ought not to be considered 
as income. But corporate dis- 
tributions can reasonably be con- 
sidered as income, provided only 
they are not liquidating in nature. 
Such a distribution is not of a 
liquidating nature if the book 
value of the stockholder’s invest- 
ment is not reduced below the 
book value at date of purchase.2 
The maintenance of _ principal 
does not necessarily require the 
maintenance of the proportion- 
ate interest in the corporation. 

Why then have corporations not 
more widely utilized the periodic 
stock dividend in distributing cor- 
porate earnings? In recent years, 
most corporations have found it 
necessary to expand capita] struc- 
tures in order to serve an expand- 
ing market and lower costs. Many 
.of them have paid dividends and 
then sold additional stock to 
stockholders to obtain funds for 
expansion. Why this costly and 
unnecessary shuffling of funds 
back and forth betwen the corpo- 
ration and the stockholder? Three 
possible reasons may be sug- 
gested: 


(1) The small stock dividend is 
perhaps thought of as a nuisance 
both by the corporation and the 
stockholders. The corporation has 
to deal with the problem of frac- 
tional shares—the usual solution 
being to set up an agency to buy 
and sell the fractional shares. The 
stockholder also must do some 
“paper work.” He has a new stock 
certificate, but this stock has no 
tax identity. If the taxpayer’s 
stock was acquired in several 
blocks, it is necessary for him to 
recompute the shares held and the 
unit cost of the various purchases, 
and establish an adjusted per 
share cost basis for measuring 
profit on subsequent sales. While 
there is nothing essentially com- 
plicated about this, it is under- 
standable that stockholders would 


21t should perhaps be noted that a 
corporate distribution that is income to 
ene stockholder is not necessarily in- 
come to another stockholder. An ordi- 
mary cash dividend is income to a long 
time holder, but it is not income to the 
stockholder who bought the stock the 
@ay before the ex-dividend date. In both 
@ases, however, the dividend would be 
faxable income to the stockholder. 


regard the necessity for these 
computations as a nuisance, espe- 
cially in the case of repeated 
small stock dividends. 

(2) Stockholders may in gen- 
eral regard the small periodic 
stock dividend in the same way 
they view a stock dividend that is 
in fact, a stock split. In other 
words, they may not understand 
that a periodic stock dividend, 
when sold, is income rather than 
return of capital. They may, and 
probably do, prefer a cash divi- 
dend in spite of the tax conse- 
quences. Even if stockholders 
are mistaken in this view, corpo- 
rate managements would be dis- 
posed to give stockholders what 
they want, especially since the 
corporate tax is the same in either 
case. 

(3) In the 1920’s and 1930’s the 
misuse of the periodic stock divi- 
dend gave the device a distinctly 
bad odor. This misuse involved 
the declaration of small stock 
dividends, the market value of 
which was substantially in excess 
of current earnings. Such a divi- 
dend was only in part a recogni- 
tion of earnings, and was in part 
a mere dilution of equity. But 
stockholders came to regard such 
dividends as essentially income. 
The North American Company, 
for example, paid regularly a 
2%% quarterly stock dividend 
and thus, the apparent yield on 
the stock was always 10% regard- 
less of the market price of North 
American. But the market price 
of one-tenth of a share of North 
American was_ substantially 
greater than annual earnings. 
Current financial and accounting 
practice requires that, in record- 
ing stock dividends, due recogni- 


Periodic Stock Dividend Group 
Gulf 

Grand Union Company 
Food Fair Stores 
Plymouth Oil 

Ruberoid Company_____. 
Lane Bryant 

Colgate Palmolive 


Citizens Utilities 
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Cash Dividend Group 

Winn and Lovett Grocery 
Pure Oil Company 
Flintoke Company 


Lerner Stores Corporation__ 


Houdaille-Hershey 
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American Cyanamid 


Fedders Quigan Corporation__ 


Standard Oil of California____ 


American Stores Company-_- 


Procter and Gamble Company 


Central Vermont Pub. Service 
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tion be given to the market value 
of stock, and recurrence of these 
abuses is most unlikely. Never- 
theless, the memory of such 
abuses may have served to limit 
the legitimate use of the periodic 
stock dividend. 

Benjamin Graham in two 
articles in “Barron’s”’ 3 in August, 
1953 argued for the proper use of 
periodic stock dividends. _He 
pointed out that corporations 
which need large sums for capital 
development are confronted by 
two undesirable alternatives. They 
may pay small dividends and 
conserve cash for expansion 
needs. In this case, the stockholder 
will be denied an adequate re- 
turn and the market value of the 
stock will not fully reflect the 
earnings.4 The other alternative 
is for the corporation to pay 
generous cash dividends and then 
sell additional stock (usually to 
stockholders) to secure funds for 
expansion. But here, Mr. Graham 
pointed out, the stockholder may 
be no better off. He will pay a 
high income tax on the dividend 
income, and if he then subscribes 
to the new stock, he will be just 
where he was before, minus the 
tax. 

Mr. Graham also pointed out 
that the use of the periodic stock 
dividend was in no sense to be 
considered as a tax evasion de- 
vice. It is tax evasion if a cor- 
poration retains earnings not 
needed in the business in order 
to reduce the personal income tax 
on stockholders. But corporate 

3 Stock Dividends, Aug. 3, 
Aug. 10, 1953. 

4 Earnings paid out in cash dividends 
exert a greater influence on stock prices 
than earnings retained. See O. K. Burrell, 
“Dividends vs. Retained Earnings As a 
Market Force,’”’ in “Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,” Aug. 21, 1952. See 
also Oscar Harkany, “The Relation Be- 
tween Retained Earnings and Common 
Stock Prices for Large Listed Corpora- 
tions,”” in “Journal of Finance,’ Septem- 
ber, 1953. Also Hugh Pastoriza, “‘Valu- 
ing Utility Earnings Distributed and Re- 
tained,” in “Analysts Journal,” July, 
1945. Harold H. Young, “Factors Influ- 
encing Utility Price-Earnings Ratios,” in 
“Analysts Journal,” Spring, 1946. 


1953 and 


earnings actually needed in the 
business are properly subject only 
to the corporate tax. Graham 
pointed out further that “if an 
expanding business pays out cash 
dividends and then takes the 
equivalent money back from its 
stockholders for new stock, it is 
going out of its way to subject the 
profits to double taxation.” 

He urged the wider use of the 
periodic stock dividend in place 
of cash dividends for expanding 
corporations. He did, however, 
offer some further suggestions de- 
signed to prevent misuse of the 
periodic stock dividend and to 
make its use more effective. These 
included: 

(1) In order to prevent decep- 
tion of stockholders the market 
value of the stock dividend should 
not exceed earnings; 

(2) The financial press should 
be persuaded to adopt the prac- 
tice of showing the dividend in 
terms of the annual value of both 
cash and stock, rather than to 
simply show the cash dividend 
with a footnote saying “Plus 
Stock”; 

(3) Steps should be taken to 
insure that periodic stock divi- 
dends received by trustees should 
be regarded as distributable in- 
come, rather than as an addition 
to the corpus of the trust; 

(4) In instituting a policy of 
periodic stock dividends, a cor- 
poration should make clear, and 
in advance, that some regularity 
in the payment of stock dividends 
is intended. Moreover, the an- 
nouncement of a dividend should, 
if possible, be stated in terms of 
an annual rate, including both 
cash and stock, taken at market 
value. 


Investor View of Small Stock 
Dividends 

Mr. Graham believed that the 
chief deterrent to the wider use 
of the periodic stock dividend is 
“the present state of investors’ 
thinking on the matter of divi- 
dends.” The illustration cited 


TABLE I 


Prices, Dividends, Earnings and Yields of Paired Stocks Paying 
Periodic Stock Dividends and Paying Cash Dividends Only 


Price 
Feb. 1 
1954 
48 % 
34% 
33 42 
273% 
6214 
15% 
42.00 
16% 
3412 


Fitch 
Cash 
$2.00 
1.00 
0.60 
1.60 
3.50 
1.00 
2.00 


0.40 
1.00 


5652 
34 
* 467% 
545% 
2834 
a 19\% 
70.00 
14% 
1534 
45% 
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8.1% 
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Total Value 


$3.96 
2.75 
1.59 
2.01 
6.60 
1.80 


<=> Cash 
Earned 1953 Only 


$7.13 4.1% 
3.00 
1.86 
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2.25 
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1.20 1.20: 
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Colorado Fuel and Iron 


cash dividend yield includes § stocks only). 
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TABLE Ol 


Relative Price Behavior of Stocks Following Declaration of Periodic 
Steck Dividend With Reduction or Omission of Gash Dividend 


Stock 
Dividend 


**Date of 
Beclaration 


2-24-54 


Pair-Jones and Laughlin Steel* 


Tidewater Associated Oil 
Pair-Sinclair Oil* 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Pair-Allis Chalmers* 
Fansteel Metallurgical 


4-29-54 


Pair-Allegheny Ludlum Steel 


Colgate Palmolive ___------ 


Pair-Procter & Gamble*__.- 
Fedders Quigan 
Pair-Houdaille Hershey* 


10-14-52 


*Price of paired stecks as of same dates as steck dividend stocks. 
**These declaration dates are the first declaration ef a stock dividend accompanied by reduction or OmissiOm@ of usual cash dividend, 


Price 30 
© Days 
(After 
Deelaration 

415 ] 2 
723 
21% 
4344 
Hl 
50 

27 


48 

484 
745, 
135% 
13% 


Price Day 
Before 
Declaration 
Date 
17% 
21% 
21% 
4142 
59% 
5342 
272 

47 
472 
683, 
13% 
13 


. 


.- Thursday, September 9, 1954 


was that of Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, which in June, 1953 cut 
the quarterly cash dividend from 
75 to 50 cents, but at the same 
time declared a stock dividend of 
4% with an appropriate explana- 
tion that the stock dividend repre- 
sented earnings retained for use 
in the business. But the stock 
nevertheless declined a full 10% 
following the announcement, al- 
though Graham noted, this de- 
cline was in a generally weak 
market. 


Purpose of This Study 


The purpose of this present 
study is to assemble and review 
such tangible evidence as can be 
found bearing on investor ap- 
praisal of periodic stock divi- 
dends. It appears likely that in- 
vestor attitude toward small stock 
dividends is not a fixed and im- 
mutable thing. Certainly in the 
late 1920’s investors must have 
taken a more favorable view than 
the present one. It is equally im- 
portant to note that investor at- 
titude may change in the future. 
Ideas are potent things and these 
two articles by Mr. Graham have 
undoubtedly had some _ impact 
upon investor thinking and upon 
the thinking of corporate man- 
agements. 


Methods Used 


The task set here is essentially 
that of studying human behavior. 
Human behavior can perhaps be 
studied in three different ways. 
Under some circumstances men 
can be placed in an experimental 
situation and their behavior ob- 
served. Thig is the method of 
many investigations in Psychology 
and if the problem of experi- 
mental design can be solved, the 
method may yield reliable results. 
It does not seem appropriate here. 
Another method is that of the 
questionnaire. The difficulty here 
is no one can be sure of really 
honest answers, because men may 
not really respond to stimuli as 
they may quite honestly believe 
they would. The method used 
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here is that of observation of mar- 
ket prices in relation to other 
relevant data that constitute the 
tracks left by economic man in 
the market place. From these data 
reliable inferences may be made 
concerning the economic behavior 
that produced the observed data. 


In order to be somewhat more 
specific, the data assembled here 
relating to investor appraisal of 
periodic stock dividends is in- 
cluded in two tables. Table 1 
shows earnings, prices (as of Feb. 
1, 1954), and dividend yields, for 
two groups of stocks. The first of 
these groups are stocks that pay a 
small stock dividend with some 
degree of regularity. With only a 
single exception, these stocks pay 
a cash dividend and a stock divi- 
dend. In every case, except one, 
the share earnings for 1953 were 
in excess of the cash dividend plus 
the market value (on Feb. 1, 1954) 
of the stock dividend. The second 
group of stocks pay only a cash 
dividend and these stocks were se- 
lected on the basis of pairing with 
the stocks in the stock dividend 
group. The objective was to set 
up two groups of stocks with divi- 
dend policy as the only essential 
difference between the two 
groups. The groups are not large 
because it is considered to be 
more important to have good pairs 
than to have a large sample. 

Table 2 shows data relating to 
the price movement of stocks sub- 
sequent to the first declaration of 
a periodic stock dividend where 
the stock dividend was in lieu of 
all or part of a cash dividend. 
What we are interested in here is 
differential price behavior rather 
than absolute movement. Using 
Mr. Graham’s illustration, Cater- 
pillar Tractor common stock de- 
clined about 14% in a short pe- 
riod following the declaration of 
a stock dividend in June, 1953. 
But this absolute movement does 
not prove that Caterpillar stock- 
holders dislike this periodic stock 
dividend. Because the decline oc- 
curred in a generally weak mar- 
ket, we can reasonably infer Cat- 
erpillar stockholders dislike pe- 
riodic stock dividends only if the 
stock of Caterpillar fell subse- 
quent to the declaration, while 
similar stocks showed either in- 
ereases or lesser decreases. As 
indicated in Table 2, the stock of 
Allis Chalmers in the same period 
showed a decline that was sub- 
stantial but less than the drop in 
Caterpillar. 


How Much Are Periodic Stock 
Dividends Worth 


Table 1 indicates rather clearly 
that investors do like periodic 
stock dividends, but that they 
like cash dividends even better. 
The periodic stock dividend group 
sold at a somewhat higher mul- 
tiple of earnings (11.9 against 
11.1), and at a price at which the 
cash dividend amounted to only 
a little more than 4% as com- 
pared with nearly a 6% return on 
the cash dividend group. Since 
the two groups were equal in all 
essential respects except dividend 
policy, we may assume that the 
stock dividend enabled that group 
to sell somewhat higher, both as 
measured by earnings, and by div- 
idend yield. 

But the data in Table 1 indicates 
just as clearly that periodic stock 
dividends are not valued as highly 
as are cash dividends; the com- 
bined cash and stock dividends af- 
forded a yield of nearly 8% as 
compared with a yield of a little 
under 6% for the cash dividend 
group. These two groups of stocks 
were paired for quality and hence 
if periodic stock dividends were 
really considered as equal to cash 
dividends the dividend yields 
would be nearly equal. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the fact 
that the earnings payout ratio (in- 
cluding both cash and stock) was 
materially higher for the stock 
dividend group than for the cash 
dividend group. Since it has been 


demonstrated that earnings paid 


out are worth more in market 
price than earnings retained,‘ it is 
evident that the stock dividend 
group would have sold on a lower 
total yield basis than the cash div- 
idend group, if investors had val- 
ued stock dividends as highly as 
cash. 

But the data in Table 1 does not 
provide a clear answer as to the 
relative worth of periodic stock 
dividends and cash dividends. 
Such stock dividends have some 
impact on stock valuation, but not 
as much as cash dividends. But 
are stock dividends (taken at 
market) worth half as much as 
the same amount in cash div- 
dineds; or are they only worth 
one-fourth as much? Although, 
our data provide no direct answer, 


Earned per share 


Market price (based on average P/E 


ratios) 


we can perhaps develop a reason- 
able hypothesis from the data 
and from assumptions that may 
reasonably be made. But the 
result of such an excursion into 
philosophy and arithmetic must 
not be regarded as ultimate truth, 
but only as a rational guess. 

In this appraisal of the relative 
value of the periodic stock div- 
idend, it is useful to set up two 
hypothetical stocks representing 
a composite periodic stock divi- 
dend stock and a composite cash 
dividend stock. In order to facili- 
tate comparison, we postulate that 
each of these stocks has earnings 
of $10 per share. The market 
prices and dividends in the fol- 
lowing illustration are based on 
the averages from Table 1. 


Cash dividend (average cash yields x 


market prices) 


Stock dividend at market value 


(7.84% — 4.05% 


It is necessary here to make an 
assumption, or alternate assump- 
tions, concerning the _ relation 
generally of earnings payout 
ratios and stock prices.5 In the 
above computation it is clear that 
Company A, by payment of a pe- 
riodic stock divdend worth $4.51 
was able to accomplish two ends. 
These were (1), to keep the cash 
payout $1.64 below the cash divi- 
dend of Company B, and (2), to 
keep the price of Stock A $8.00 
higher than stock B. 

Based on other studies* it seems 
reasonable to assume that in gen- 
eral earnings paid out are worth 
1‘2 to 4 times as much as earn- 
ings retained. If we assume that 
earnings paid out are worth 1% 
times as much as earnings re- 
tained, the following computations 
would develop an estimate of the 
relative impact of small stock 
dividends and cash dividends. 

(A) Stocks A and B are postu- 
lated to be alike except for divi- 
dends paid, and the price differ- 
ence is postulated to be due to 
the difference in dividends. 

(B) If Stock B had paid no 
dividends it would have required 
earnings of $13.23 instead of 
$10.00 to support the price of $111. 

$6.46 x l*e + ($10.00 — $6.46) 


(C) The price earnings ratio 
for either Stock A or Stock B, 
when all earnings are retained, 


and there are no dividends of any 
kind would be $111 divided by 
$13.23 or $8.39. 


(D) The price of Stock A, if it 
had paid the cash dividend it did 
pay, but had paid no stock divi- 
dend at all, would have been 
$104.12: 


8.39 ($4.82 x 1% + [$10.00 — $4.82]) 


(E) Since the price of stock A 
was $119.00 it is evident that the 


payment of a stock dividend 
worth $4.51 produced additional 
stock value of $14.88 ($119.00 


minus $104.12). This amounts to 
$3.30 in added valuation for each 
dollar of stock dividend. 


(F) But each dollar of earn- 
ing shifted from earned surplus 
to cash dividends adds $4.20 in 
stock valuation 14% —1 (8.39). 


(G) Therefore, a periodic stock 
dividend has only 78% of the im- 
pact on stock value of a compa- 
rable cash dividerd ($3.30—$4.20). 

While this reasoning may ap- 
pear somewhat “fine spun,”’ doubts 
concerning the validity of the 
conclusions are really doubts con- 
cerning the adequacy of the sam- 
ple, the accuracy of the pairing, 





S51f it be assumed that the payout 
ratio is not related to security valuation 
and that earnings retained have as great 
an impact on price as earnings distrib- 
uted, then, of course, periodic stock div- 
idends and cash dividends would be 
equal in that neither would have any 
influence on price. If this assumption 
were valid the differences in yields and 
price earnings ratios between the two 
groups of stocks in the sample would be 
either accidental or merely the result 
of imperfect pairing. 


© Cae pcsban 


Stock A Steck B 
Periodic Stk. Div. Cash Div. 
aden ieee $10.00 $10.00 
ee ae 119.00 111.00 
OE 4.82 6.46 
SE ee Le 451 


or the estimate of the influence 
of the payout ratio. No claim can 
be made that the sample is ade- 
quate or that the pairing was 
perfect. It would be difficult to 
enlarge the sample because rela- 
tively few companies use the 
periodic stock dividend, and be- 
cause of the difficulty of finding 
essentially similar stocks to com- 
plete pairs. So far as the esti- 
mate of the influence of the pay- 
out ratio is concerned, it is pos- 
sible to present conclusions based 
on alternative assumptions. 

The following estimates of the 
relative value of stock dividends 
and cash dividends are based on 
the same analysis, but alternative 
assumptions concerning the rela- 
tive value of earnings distributed 
and retained. 


Values of earnings Value of periodic stk 


distributed in relation § div. in relation 
to earns. retained to value of cash div. 
1.5 times 78% 
—_— - 66% 
3.0 - 54% 
es 51% 


Investor Reaction to a Shift 

From Cash to Steck Dividend 

The data in Table 2 
investor’s immediate 
the declaration of a 
dend, partially or wholly in lieu 
of a cash dividend. The evidence 
here is not inconsistent with that 
discussed above. In every case the 
stock dividend stock performed 
worse than its pair in the 30 days 
following the declaration of the 
stock dividend. But by the end 
of 60 days, investors had regained 
perspective, and in three of the 
six cases, the stock dividend stock 
had outperformed their pairs. 


measure 
response to 
stock divi- 


Possibility of Varying Values 
of Periodic Stock Dividends 


The conclusion here, so far as 
any conclusion is justified by the 
sample, is that investors like pe- 
riodic stock dividends less well 
than they like cash dividends. 
The precise measurement of the 
relative value of stock and cash 
dividends depends to a significant 
degree upon appraisal or meas- 
urement of the influence of cash 
payout ratios on stock valuation. 
While much work remains to be 
done concerning the relations of 
earnings, dividends, payout ratios 
and stock prices, there are plausi- 
ble reasons for supposing that the 
impact of payout ratios may vary 


with different stock groups, and 
perhaps with time. If this is true, 
then the value of periodic divi- 


dends would vary accordingly 


While no evidence can be olfered, 


the possibility is suggested that 
such stock dividends are worth 
more, and are more readily ac- 


ceptable by investors in the case 
of those companies that have dem- 
onstrated strong growth character- 
istics. There is also reason to be- 
lieve that the payout ratio is less 
important and the stock dividend 
relatively more valuable in pe- 





riods of high and rising stock 
prices than when security prices 
are declining or low. 


Summary and Conclusion 

This study has been concerned 
with the measurement of investor 
attitude toward periodic stock 
dividends. If the evidence is ade- 
quate and the analysis sound, it 
appears that investors like such 
stock dividends better than no 
dividends, but not as well as cash 
dividends. To be somewhat more 
specific the data here suggest 
that investor’s valuation of pe- 
riodic stock dividends ranges 


(983) 23 
i 


. 


from perhaps 50% to 75% of their 
valuation of cash dividends. 

We have not been concerned 
with what ought te be investor 
attitude toward small stock divé- 
dends. Perhaps investor distrust 
of such stock dividends is based 
on lack of understanding; perhaps 
this distrust is justified on the 
basis of the unreality of so-calle& 
earnings that cannot be distrib- 
uted. Certainly the orthodox ae— 
counting view of the purpose of 
depreciation accounting tends 
toward income overstatement. 
But all this is quite another story. 
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In Behalf of Low-Priced Speculative Common Stocks . 


Low priced, speculative com- 
mon stocks can be used to great 
advantage in building a clientele. 
There has been much needless 
criticism of speculative securities 
that has usually been based upon 
the false assumption that since 
some speculative securities event- 
ually become worthless, or decline 
greatly in value, a_conserva- 
tive investment firm should avoid 
all stocks in this class as you 
would the plague. Actually, it is 
a proven fact that many alert se- 
curity dealers and salesman have 
opened some of their most profit- 
able investment accounts by mak- 
ing the first sale of a “specula- 
tive low-priced stock,’ and then 
following the account intelligently 
after the first transaction has been 
completed. 


It is sometimes surprising to 
those who have not had the ex- 
perience to see the results from 
advertising that offers some at- 
tractive low-priced speculation. 
Possibly it is the desire in most 
of us to have a little fling once 
in a while that will prompt the 
president of a bank to buy a few 
hundred shares of some one or 
two dollar stock—especially if it 
is a local venture where he may 
know one or more of the prin- 
cipals. Investors in the true sense 
of the word, those with substan- 
tial portfolios of municipal bonds, 
preferreds and a well diversified 
list of common stocks, will some- 
times pick up a few hundred 
shares of some low priced specu- 
lative common stock in answer to 
an advertisement in the paper, or 
on the tip of a friend at the club. 
The salesman that obtains this 
first order oftentimes has a ready- 
made entree to this account if he 
handles the situation properly. 


There Are Pitfalls 


Each investor has to be handled 
individually. Some people will 
resent telephone or direct mail 
solicitations of further offerings 
after the first sale of a speculative 
stock has been made through an 
ad or because of radiation. The 
best policy is to follow the order 
carefully by keeping the pur- 
chaser advised of any new devel- 
opments concerning his venture. 
Sometimes after a period of sev- 
eral months it is possible to ar- 
range a meeting to discuss other 
securities but this should only be 
attempted after a more solid re- 
lationship has been established 
either by mail or by telephone 
By being alert, a competent sales- 


man can find opportunities for 
servicing this type of account 
either through his willingness to 
supply other information that 
might be of interest to the cus- 
tomer, or by submitting sugges 


tions of some similar speculative 
opportunities from time to time 
The difficulty that sometimes 
arises when speculative stocks go 
to pot is usually due to a lack of 
discrimination in selection. Al- 
though it is possibly more diffi- 
cult to select attractive low-priced 
stocks than sqgme of the so-called 


blue chips, I believe that if a se- 
curity salesman is careful and per— 
sistently culls out situations that 
in his own mind are of doubtfil 
character, that from time to time 
he can place this type of security 
among some of his accounts with . 
out much more fear of making a 
bad mistake than if he eliminated 
them entirely. There are certain 
rules that apply to the selection of 
any security that you may wish to 
recommend to your clients. Ne 
speculative stock should be o&f 
fered that does not measure up te 
these tests: 

Company has honest and able 
management. 

Makes a product or offers a 
service that has an existing de- 
mand, or one that can be cre- 
ated. 

Sufficient capital, and access 
to more, to accomplish its ob-— 
jectives. 

Priced to 
value. 


There are many low priced 
speculations that are consistently 
neglected. With a little sponsor-— 
ship, they can blossom forth mar-— 
ketwise, and therein lies an op- 
portunity for many investment 
dealers, especially those who have 
a desire to investigate the local 
companies in their own corn 
munities. 


represent a goose 


St. Simeon Uranium 
Offering Completed 


Philip Gordon & Co., Inc., of 
New York City, recently am 
nounced the completion of the 
sale of 1,000,000 shares of St. Se 
meon Uranium Corp. commem 
stock. These shares were first off- 
ered on July 13 in units of 106 
shares at $22.50 per unit. 

The net proceeds are to be used 
to pay for diamond drilling, ex- 
ploration expenses, machinery 
and equipment and for other cor 
porate purposes. 

St. Simeon is engaged in the ex-- 
ploration of uranium deposits on 
7,456 acres (94 claims or lots) of 
mining properties. The company 
was incorporated in Quebec, Can- 
ada, on Feb. 7, 1950. 





With Lloyd E. Canady 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 

RALEIGH, N. C.—John E. Crow 
affiliated with Lloyd 
E. Canady & Company, Commer 
cial Bank Building 
erly 


has become 


He was forrnm- 
& Co., 


with Oscar Burnett 


Inc. 


Clair S. Hall Adds 


to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, Ohio — James FE. 
Gunning, Sr. has been added te 
the staff of Clair S. Hall & Com 
pany, Union Trust Building. ' 
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PERSONAL PROGRESS 

CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, Jr. 
member of the law firm of Curtis, 
Mallet-Prevost, Cole & Mosle and 
a member of the International 
Law Commit- 
tee of the As- 
sociation of 
the Bar in the 
City of New 
York has been 
elected a di- 
rector of Nat- 
ural Resources 
Fund, Inc. and 
Natural Re- 
soures of Can- 
ada Fund, Inc., 
Frank L. Va- 
lenta, Presi- 
dent, an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Carruth, 
a resident of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
served on Governor Dewey’s Tem- 
porary State Commission to study 
the use of TV for educational 
purposes. 

He is also chairman of the sub- 
committee of diplomatic affairs 
of the Association of the Bar in 
the City of New York. 

He is a trustee and elder of the 
Broadway Presbyterian Church, 
New York City and a member of 
the Board of Managers of The 
New York Bible Society. 


Cc. U. Carruth, Jr. 









7 MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 
NATIONAL fy 

SECURITIES 
SERIES = F- 


7 Mutual Funds with 
varying investment 
objectives, currently in- 
vested in over 350 secu- 
rities of American cor- 
porations. For FREE 
information folder and 
prospectus, clip this ad J 
and mail with your name and address. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
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Dividend Announcement 
EATON & HOWARD 
BALANCED FUND 


1S CENTS A SHARE 
90th Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
-¢- + 
EATON & HOWARD 
STOCK FUND 


1! CENTS A SHARE 
82nd Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
Dividends payable Sept. 25 to sharehold- 
ers of record at 4:30 P.M., Sept. 15, 1954. 
24 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
2 MIA EO ATT TE EEE A EE I 
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=~ ATOMIC SCIENCE 


through A M U 7 UA L F U N 3) 


Atomic Development Mutual Fund, 
Inc. is designed to provide a man- 
aged investment in a variety of 
companies participating in activi- 
ties resulting from Atomic Science. 


CET THE FACTS AND FREE PROSPECTUS 


ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
SECURITIES CO. 
1033 30th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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New Income Fund To Be Offered 


The “house-afire” sales records of “income mutual 
funds” these past months have made it a certainty that 
mutual fund sponsors—currently without income funds-— 
would move into the picture by starting their own, a 


simple case of the industry 


supply curve shifting to the 


right to compensate for a shift in the investors’ demand 


curve. 


The Parker Corporation, sponsor of Incorporated In- 
vestors, is the first to make the move, it is reliably re- 
ported, with registration of Incorporated Income Fund 
scheduled for mid-September, and with offering in mid- 
October by a nationwide underwriting group led by Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. The offering will be between 750,000 
and one million shares at an expected price of $8 per share. 

As is true with the other “kick-off” underwritings of 
mutual funds, Incorporated Income Fund will be brought 
into the world as a closed-end investment company. 


The unique feature in the underwriting of this Fund 
is that the ‘“open-ending” after the underwriting account 
is terminated, will be for share redemption only. No new 
shares will be sold until after the first ex-dividend date, 
when the fund will be more or less fully invested. 

Whether this temporary tightening of the supply of 
shares in an income fund which might pay out 5% -6/ 
will create a “premium price’ in the over-the-counter 
market is currently a subject of speculation among under- 


writing technicians. 


Other income funds, or mutual funds stressing in- 
come, now being offered by dealers include Value Line 
Income Fund, various funds in the National Securities 
Series, and Group Securities Common Stock Fund. 





GROSS SALES in August of Wel- 
lington Fund amounted to $4,172,- 
800, up 12% over a year ago and 
largest for any August in the 
Find’s 25-year history, A. J. Wil- 
kins, Vice-President, reported 
Tuesday. 

Gross sales of the Fund for the 
first eight months of 1954 totaled 
$40,863,600, and also were the 
largest for any comparable period. 
They represented an increase of 
113% over the like period of 
1953. 


SALES OF the National Securi- 
ties Series of mutual funds during 
August totaled $3,369,686, a new 
record for the month and 26% 
ahead of the volume for August 
last year, according to E. Waln 
Hare, Vice-President of National 
Securities & Research Corpora- 
tion. 


For the first eight months of 
this year sales volume also es- 
tablished a new high at $35,733,- 
793, up 16% from the correspond- 
ing period of 1953. Total net assets 
of the National Securities Series 
exceeded $181,000,000 on Aug. 31. 


ASSETS OF The Colonial Fund, 
Inc. were in excess of $19,500,000 
on July 31, according to the re- 
cently-issued Quarterly Report. 
James H. Orr, President of the 
Fund, reported that during the 
three months ended July 31, net 


assets increased by approximately 
$4,300,000 partly from market ap- 
preciation of investments, but in 
greater part from net sales of 
shares, including 335,002 shares 
sold through a group of invest- 
ment bankers in June. At that 
time, the Fund became an open- 
end investment company. It is 
now in its 50th anniversary year 
of investment management. 

Common stocks are prominent 
in the portfolio and at July 31 
represented 81.5% of net assets 
available for investment. Approx- 
imately 60% was in common 
stocks of utilities, oils, chemicals 
and drugs and machinery and 
steel. 
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Fundamental Iavestors, Inc. 
Diversified Investment Fund, Inc. 
Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 


Diversified Growth Stock Fund, Inc. 


PROSPECTUSES AVAILABLE ON THESE 
FROM YOUR LOCAL INVESTMENT DEALER, OR 


HUGH W. 


Westminster at Parker, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


LONG AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 














Fund Executive 
Sees Prosperity 


For A Decade 


States Market Level Is Far 
Behind ‘Average’; Dow at 582 
Necessary to Equal ’29 Rela- 
tionships. 

“The rolling recession has bot- 
tomed out and our comprehensive 
research suggests the high prob- 
ability that during the first half 
of 1954 we witnessed the low 
point in national production and 
stock prices for the next decade.” 
This view was expressed Tuesday 
by Harold X. Schreder, Executive 
Vice-President of Group Securi- 
ties, speaking at the Vermont- 
New Hampshire School of Bank- 
ing, held in the Amos Tuck School 
of Business Administration, Dart- 
mouth College. 


Mr. Schreder pointed out that 
back in 1950-51 serious adjust- 
ments began in the three basic 
price areas of our economy—in 
commodity prices, in bond prices, 
and in stock prices. 

“By late 1953,” he said, “his- 
torically severe corrections in 
these three basic areas had taken 
place. Now in 1954, stable to 
rising prices in these three basic 
financial areas is the sound order 
of the day. 

“A combination of easy money, 
tax relief, huge personal and cor- 
porate savings, rising corporate 
earnings and record dividends, 
strong institutional demand for 
securities, and above all, wide- 
spread confidence” — these were 
cited by Mr. Schreder as the prin- 
cipal reasons for the improve- 
ment in the nation’s business and 
securities markets. 

“Add to these factors the dy- 
namic benefits of.our rapidly 
growing population, the large re- 
placement demand for consumer- 
durable goods, indicated increases 
in capital investment and con- 
struction expenditures along. with 
vast technological developments, 
and you have the basic elements 
of a bright economic ftture, in- 
deed; continued sound monetary 
policy is all that is needed,” Mr. 
Schreder said. 

In discussing the stock market 
Mr. Schreder emphasized, how- 
ever, that “During the next few 
months, choppy, reactionary mar- 
ket action in the ‘Average’ may 
be expected, possibly a decline of 
as much as 10%, but, thereafter 
the great majority of stocks 
should reach surprisingly higher 
prices. 


“Our analysis shows clearly that 
the change in investor preference 
from stable-defensive type secu- 
rities to more dynamic _ issues, 
which began last fall, is now un- 
folding in an orthodox ‘bull mar- 
ket’ fashion. 


“The market as a whole is far 
behind the ‘Average. With the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average at 
around 350 recently, an analysis 
of all common stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange revealed 
that the average stock is selling 
only moderately dbove its 1946 
level when the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average stood-zat 212. 

“Thus,” Mr. Schreder continued 
“not only is the average stock in 
the market much.lower priced 
than the ‘Average’ indicates but 
even if today’s earnings. dividends 
and assets of the Dow-Jones 
stocks were valued as they were 
at their 1929 peak, this stock 
‘Average’ would be’ 582 currently.” 


DELAWARE FUND reported 
August gross sales for the 
$441,467—up 21% 
like month last year. 
For the first eight months. sales 
amounted to $3.1248638 for an in- 
crease of 24% over the 
sponding period of 654. 


month 


were over the 


corre- 


THE AXE-HOUGHTON weekly 
business index advanced slightly 
during the last three weeks. Elec- 
tric power production, miscellane- 
ous loadings, and lumber produc- 
tion have advanced moderately, 
but steel and automobile produc- 
tion decreased, so that there has 
been only a slight increase in the 
combined index. 

Manufacturers’ new orders, sea- 
sonaliy adjusted, declined from a 
May 1953 peak of $25.9 billion to 
$20.7 billion in January 1954, and 
recovered to $22.9 billion in June. 
In July they declined to $226 
billion. Even in June less than 
half the previous recession had 
been recovered. 

Throughout this recovery, more- 
over, incoming orders have been 
less than factory shipments, so 
that unfilled orders have been 
declining continuously, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 

The broad group of industries 
which the Commerce Department 
calls transportation equipment 
still had $20 billion of unfilled 
orders on June 30, Axe notes. At 
the recent rate of decline, they 
will not reach the pre-Korean 
level until the end of 1956. These 
orders consist mainly of uncom- 
pleted contracts for aircraft. air- 
craft engines, and parts, which 
amounted to $16 billion on March 
31. The other branches of the 
transportation equipment industry 
have already filled most of their 
outstanding orders. 


Electrical Equipment 

The second largest group is 
electrical eauinment, unfilled or- 
ders for which continued to in- 
crease after unfilled transporta- 
tion equinment orders began to 
recede. They reached a peak on 
July 31, 1953, and at the recent 
rate of decline will not reach the 
pre-Korean level until December 
1955. 

The third largest group is ma- 
chinery, unfilled orders for which 
began to decline in March 1952. 
At the recent rate of decline the 
pre-Korean level will be reached 
by the end of next March. 

Inventories 

Manufacturers’ inventories on 
the other hand have been declin- 
ing, so that, with purchasing 
power being maintained by high 
and advancing wage rates in the 
industries that are still active on 
their remaining backlogs and new 
orders, the expectation would be 
that sooner or later the manu- 
facturers of automobiles and other 
consumers’ durable goods will be 
back in the market for steel] and 
other raw materials and semi- 
finished goods; but it is not clear 
just when this point will be 
reached. Total manufacturers’ in- 
ventories are still relatively high, 
as shown by the following com- 


parison: 

Manufacturers’ Unfilled 
Inventories 
(000,000,000) 


Orders and 


Jan. 31 July 31, 
1953 1954 
Unfilled orders $76 ~ $48 4 
Inventories . 44.3 44.2 
Difference $31.9 $4.2 


The inventory situation varies, 
however, from industry to indus- 
try, so that the totals for all man- 
ufacturers do not tell much ex- 
cept to show that the outlook is 


obviously less favorable today 
than it was on Jan. 3}, 1953. when 
the peak of the spread between 


unfilled orders and inventories 
was reached. High inventories in 
the aircraft and electrical machin- 
ery industries, for example, are 
necessary for the completion of 
high unfilled orders. 


It would seem probable, how- 
ever, that the remaining high 
backlogs in the industries and 
companies that have them would 
be sufficient to maintair gen- 


erally high level of business activ- 
ity until inventory adjustments 
are completed in industries and 
companies that don’t have them, 
Axe states. They should, at any 
rate, tend to prevent the develop- 
ment of any severe decline in 
business activity for some little 
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Continued from page 5 


The Television 


design and performance. At the 
same time we will demonstrate a 
new color receiver embodying ma- 
jor simplifications in circuitry. 
These permit significant reduc- 
tions in production costs, which 
will be passed on to the consumer. 
We believe that this color re- 
ceiver will have enthusiastic pub- 
lic acceptance, and that it will 
provide the basis for volume pro- 
duction. Shortly after this demon- 
stration is made to our licensees, 
customers and the press, we shall 
be able to be more informative 
than I can be today about prices, 
delivery dates, etc. 

By early 1955, I hope and ex- 
pect that there will be active com- 
petition in production and sales 
of color receivers so that the pub- 
lic will have a variety from which 
to choose. Then I believe you will 
begin to see a real market devel- 
oping and color set circulation 
progressively expanding. With 
rising circulation, there will be 
increasing advertiser interest in 
color shows, and with more spon- 
sored color programming, circu- 
lation will expand further. That 
will be the beginning of the same 
sort of continuing spiral which 
black-and-white television ex- 
perienced over the past five years. 
And NBC and its affiliates can be 


way out in front in color as in 
black-and-white. 
The pump is now primed for 


the rapid growth of color tele- 
vision, and the machinery is about 
to go to work. I feel that the 
prospects for color TV are even 
brighter than they were for black- 
and-white at its beginning. We 
all know how black-and-white set 
sales outstripped the most opti- 
mistic predictions on the subject. 
Recently it was estimated that 10 
million color sets will be produced 
and sold by 1959. But when that 
time arrives we may find that 
color set sales have exceeded this 
estimate. We may then see once 
more that the vitality of the me- 
dium exceeds the imagination of 
its prophets. 

Color television broadcasting is 
a creation of private enterprise 
and economic support will be re- 
quired for its continued develov- 
ment. Where is this economic 
support coming from? Well, we 
know that total advertising ex- 
penditure has been rising from 
year to year, and from its begin- 
ning, television has obtained an 
ever-increasing share if this ex- 
penditure. With color, television 
will do an even more complete 
job for the advertiser. It can be- 
come the basis for every major 
advertising effort for almost all 
consumer goods. As such it will 
attract a much larger share of 
advertising expenditure than ever 
before. 

The potential is there. But we 
must keep our eve on what it 
takes to translate it into revenue. 
Color television broadcasting could 
not have got off the ground with- 
out a strong network organization 
ready to take on the job. Black- 
and-white television, and radio 
broadcasting before it, would 
never have gained their great npub- 
lic acceptance and advertising 
support if thev had rot grown uv 
around the networking principle, 
and all that is included in its na- 


tional program service. If this 
principle is jeopardized, if net- 
works are weakened in the ad- 


ministration of t»eir business, the 
whole breadccasting structure as 
we know it is endangered. 
The Networking Principle 
I do not for a moment belittle 


the role of local programming, 
which fills such an essential role 
in our system. But I think you 
will agree that broadcasting be- 
came important when national 
networking .was established — 


when people throughout the coun- 
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Art Progresses 


try could turn on their sets and 
receive great entertainment and 
public events and the news and 
information services far beyond 
the resources of any individual 
station. 


That was true in radio, and it 
is even more true in television, 
which has spread across the coun- 
try because people want to see the 
famous entertainment personali- 
ties, the musical reviews and 
dramas, the great sporting events, 
the Conventions and the Corona- 
tion, the news as it happens, and 
the President when he speaks to 
the nation. 


With these network presenta- 
tions as a base, a national audi- 
ence was developed. And with 
such an audience in being, a pow- 
erful new sales medium was 
created. Advertisers could turn 
to a network, and in one transac- 
tion, buy the daily or weekly at- 
tention of millions of customers 
for their sales message. These 
advertising revenues flowed back 
to the affiliated stations to help 
support their operations and to 
the networks for further develop- 
ment of their services. 


Because we have networks, we 
have available at all times the fa- 
cilities for instantaneous, simul- 
taneous national communications. 
These facilities are a great na- 
tional asset. They provide the 
only means whereby the leader- 
ship of our country can instantly 
reach all of the people in times 
of national emergency. Without 
a continuing live network opera- 
tion to support them, I do not 
know how these nationwide inter- 
connections would be maintained. 


These are the unique values 
which the network system offers. 
It gives the public an entertain- 
ment and information service 
which could not be paralleled by 
any other system I can think of. 
It gives American business a na- 
tional advertising medium so ef- 
fective that it has spurred the 
whole economy. It has built a 
base for the operation of hundreds 
of stations—because without net- 
work services, you may be sure 
there would be far fewer stations 
and they would be less profitable. 
It keeps in readiness a national 
communications facility for public 
purposes as needed. 

If networks did not exist, they 
would have to be invented. Cer- 
tainly there.-are other means of 
distributing programs. But with 
distribution confined to the mail- 
ing of tapes or films. what pro- 
vision would be made for live 
transmission of news and import- 
ant public events? Who would 
underwrite the cost of maintain- 
ing interconnections throughout 
the country on a permanent ready- 
to-serve basis? What central 
agency would deliver the simul- 
taneous nationwide circulation 
which national advertisers can buy 
from networks? And who would 
take on the responsibility for 
creating the cultural and informa- 
tional programs which networks 
develop and offer on a sustaining 
basis? 

The Business Aspects of 
Networking 


Networking is not only a service 
to the public. It is a business, 
based on the free play of com- 
petition and eperated for a profit. 
The strength of a network’s serv- 
ice depends en its strength and 
prosperity as @ business operation. 
And it is a very complicated op- 
eration, which has been evolved 
through a process of practical ad- 
justment ameng the number of in- 
terests involwed — networks, sta- 
tions, sponsors, advertising and 
talent agencies, artists and per- 
formers, laborvunions and others. 

As a coripetitive advertising 
medium, a retwork must provide 
the largest ciretlation at the most 





economical cost. To do this, it 
must be free to select and bar- 
gain for affiliations and clearances 
in the markets where it needs 
coverage, and with stations which 
best meet its requirements. It 
must be able to fix the price of 
the national circulation package 
it has the responsibility of selling. 

A network must also retain the 
responsibility for controlling its 
program structure. To maintain 
its overall service and its competi- 
tive circulation position, it must 
be able to select the programs it 
will present and remove or shift 
them when they weaken the 
schedule. In conducting its busi- 
ness, it must serve the interests 
of the public and it must also 
serve the interests of its affiliated 


stations, its clients, its employees, . 


and its stockholders. All these 
responsibilities call for a delicate 
and equitable balance. 

To provide an effective national 
service and keep in the forefront 
of development, a network must 
commit and risk enormous sums 
on talent arrangements, program 
creation, technical equipment, 
studios and interconnections, It 
is subject to the combined hazards 
of show business and the advertis- 
ing business. Despite the costs 
and risks involved, networks have 
not yet reached the point where 
they can count on a continuing 
yearly profit commensurate with 
their investment and volume of 
business. 

But because they are so much 
in the public eye, networks—and 
particularly the successful ones— 
have long been the whipping boy 
for any and all problems in broad- 
casting. Much of it is due to fail- 
ure to understand and appreciate 
the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding network operations. And 
from time to time, the cry goes 
up: “There ought to be a law.” 

I do not think that government 
intervention in the business af- 
fairs or the programs of networks 
is practical or desirable. The eco- 
nomic machinery of network op- 
eration rests on a delicate balance 
of many different and sometimes 
conflicting elements. Its direc- 
tion requires a high degree of 
creative imagination and initia- 
tive, as well as expert business 
judgment. Network broadcasting 
includes art as well as industry. 

Success and strength in this 
field should not be penalized, but 
encouraged. And the stations 
should be the foremost advocates 
of a strong network service, not 
only in their own interests, but in 
the interests of the public they 
serve. I believe that the NBC af- 
filiates recognize their basic mu- 
tuality of interests with the net- 
work. Let us go forward with 
our efforts to advance these mu- 
tual interests. 

All the signs point to a colorful 
and promising future and I wish 
you a most successful meeting and 
continued achievement and pros- 
perity. 


Daniel Winter Joins 
Hemphill, Noyes & Go. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Daniel R. 
Winter has joined the Pittsburgh 
office of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
Alcoa Building, it is announced. 

Mr. Winter, a native of Pitts- 
burgh, was a partner in Bacon, 
Whipple & Co., Chicago securi- 
ties firm. More recently, he has 
been with the Gulf Oil Company 
in Pittsburgh. 


Oscar Kraft Adds 


(Special to THe FINnanctaL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Arthur 
W. Crawford has been added to 
the staff of Oscar F. Kraft & Co., 
530 West Sixth Street. 


Morgan Adds to Staff 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Joseph 
R. Grossman has been added to 
the staff of Morgan & Co., 634 
South Spring Street, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 





Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By H. E. JOHNSON 


This Week — Bank Stocks 


3 In following the daily news in the financial publications, one 
is impressed with the changes taking place in the banking field. 


Almost every day there is an announcement of a new merger 
or the establishment of some new branch. It is not confined to any 
particular locality or section although some areas seem to be more 
active than others. However, within the past month, announce- 
ments of mergers:or consolidations have been made in such wide- 
spread sections as Boston and San Francisco, New York and Dallas, 
to name only a few of the larger proposals. 


These changes indicate that a fundamental change is taking 
place in American banking, the impact of which will be felt by 
customers, depositors and stockholders. 


In an attempt to give current developments some perspective 
and answer the questions of “how” and “why” of the merger 
movement, the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia has under- 





' taken a case study of these developments in the third Federal 


Reserve district. 


__ Accordingly, the current issue of the “Business Review” pub- 
lished by the bank is devoted to a general review and discussion 
of the background against which changes are taking place. Subse- 
quent issues will consider the nature and character of the banks 
involved in the merger and branch movement, as well as the 
reasons “how” and “why” such action is being taken. Finally, 


some general conclusions regarding the whole development will 
be made. 


This series of articles seems very timely and should give a 
measure of understanding to what has at times been considered a 
local or isolated problem. After reading the first article of the 


series, succeeding issues will be looked for with considerable 
anticipation. 


The first article in the August issue of the bank’s publication 
reviews the historical development of the American banking sys- 
tem since the turn of the century, pointing out that in the first 
two decades, it was a period of extensive expansion in the number 


of individual banks serving the farming areas of the West and 
South. 


At the same time the economy was heading in another direc- 


tion with population moving to the cities and business organiza- 
tions expanding. 


This set the stage for a period of retrenchment during the 
20’s and early 30’s in the banking system. During the period 
either through mergers or suspensions, the number of banks was 
reduced by almost 50%. 


During the last 20 years the number of new banks started has 
been relatively few. Failures have been nominal although there 
were a number of mergers in the late 1930’s to strengthen a num- 
ber of individual situations. However, as the Federal Reserve 
Bank points out, the most significant development in the last 20 
years has been the “. . . steady growth in the number and im- 
portance of branches.” This move has been aided by both eco- 
nomic developments and legal provisions. 

As stated in the article: “In many ways the centralization 
movement at work earlier in the century is being reversed; people 
have been moving to the suburbs and industry is decentralizing. 
Laws have been further liberalized, facilitating mergers, the 
creation of new branches, and the conversion of chain and group 
banking systems to branch banking systems.” 

Against this background the Bank reviews recent events in 
the third district. 

“From the beginning of 1947 to the middle of this year (the 
period our study will cover) there were 66 mergers between banks 
in this district. These resulted in 64 banks being converted to 
branches. In addition, there were 118 new branches established. 
. . . Banks in this district were a little slower in getting started 
than banks elsewhere, but in the past couple of years they have 
been catching up fast, particularly in merger activity. Further- 
more, taking the period as a whole, banks in this district have 
been relatively more active than banks in the rest of the country 
in the sense that they accounted for 9.2% of all mergers and 7.3% 
of all new branches, while having only 5.6% of the banks.” 

Future articles will discuss the reason for this development 
in the third district as well as why there has been so much merger 
activity in this area. They should be very interesting reading not 
only because of the prominence of the third district in the finan- 
cial community but because of the perspective they will give to 
this country-wide development in the banking field. 
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Continued from page 5 


The State of Trade and Industry 


freight absorption advantages they have already won, declares 
this trade authority. 

A better outlook for steel production is reflected ina stiffen- 
ing scrap market, it adds. Prices are up this week in several 
areas where consumer resistance nad been holding the market in 
check. Increases the current week raised “The lron Age” steel 
scrap composite price 33 cents a ton to $29.00 per gross ton. 

In the automobile industry model changeovers and the slump- 
ing Independent car market have chopped Detroit-area car as- 
semblies to 9% of the nationwide total from 20% in the 1954 
peak week reached in May, “Ward’s Reports” stated at the close 
of last week. 

“Ward's,” in naming Detroit as the hardest hit by model change- 
overs and inventory shutdowns in the nation thus far, said the 
area’s automobile building has been cut to a rate of less than three 
per minute or by 70% compared with May. 

The statistical agency predicted, however, that the Detroit 
region would be one of the first to witness an employment-pro- 
duction rebound after layoffs reach their peak the latter part 
of September or early October. 

It predicted that thousands of workers including many of the 
33,000 idled at Chrysler Corp. since January, would be recalled 
by November in the industry s all-out production drive with 1955 
models. 

Last week, “Ward’s” said, output netted only 108,436 car 
and truck assemblies in domestic plants, a 2.5% fall-off from the 
preceding week’s 1954 low of 111,245. A year ago the count was 
125,887. 

Down completely the past week was Chrysler Corp., its car 
lines idled by tactory reconversion and its Dodge Truck division 
for a one-week inventory. 

Elsewhere, last week Kaiser, Willys and Studebaker showed 
“zero” car output, a strike at Mercury’s St. Louis plant continued 
and Hudson scheduled a five-day week, for one of the few times 
this year. 

Domestic August production, ““Ward’s” reported, totaled 436,- 
704 cars and 72,935 trucks compared with 517,513 and 101,010 a 
year ago. 


Steel Output Scheduled to Show Slight Decline 
Due to Labor Day 


Steel demand is strengthening, says “Steel,” the weekly maga- 
zine of metalworking the current week and here’s proof: The 
steel ingot production rate rose last week for the first time in a 
month. A major steel producer which issues a weekly steel avail- 
ability list began last week to quote slower delivery on cold- 
rolled sheets and strip, electrical sheets and coils and enameling 
iron sheets. 


Market reporters noted gain in ordering in various 
egments of the steel market. Optimism was growing among steel 
sellers. 

Labor Day, it notes, will slow production but activity should 
resume in earnest this week. Vacations and holidays will be past 
Turning up for the first time in a month, the nationa] steel ingot 
production rate gained two points in the week ended Sept. 5 and 
registered 64.5% of capaci 

The American Iren and Institute announced that the 
2perating rate of ee! companies having 96.1 f the nakine 
capacity for the entire in@gusti vill hy at an average of 62.9 » Oo} 
apacity for the week beginning Sept. 6, 1954, equivalent to 
1,500,000 tons of ingots and steel for castings as against 1.525.000 
ions and 64.0 (actual) a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1954 is 
now based on annua! pacity of 124,530,410 tons as of Jan. 1. 1954. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 64.0% and pro- 
duction 1,525,000 tons. A year ago the actual weckly production 


was placed at 2,011,000 tens or 89.2¢ 
comparabie because capacity was 
percentage figures for last year 

117,547,470 tons as of Jan. 1, 1953. 


o- The operating rate is not 
lower than capacty in 1954. The 
re based on annual capacity of 


Electric Output Cut Slightly in the Latest Week 


The amount 


of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday. Sept. 4, 1954 
was estimated at 9,087,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison Elec- 


tric Instiute 


This represented a decrease of 140,000,000 kwh. from the all- 
time high record of 9,227,000,000 kwh. reached in the previous 
week, but an increase of 393,000,000 kwh., or 4.5% over the com- 
parable 1953 week and 1,763,000,000 kwh. over the like week in 
1952. 


Car Loadings Continued to Fall Below Preceding Week 
Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 28, 1954, 
<decreased 2,008 cars or 0.3% the preceding week, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. 
Loadings totaled 676,616 cars, a decrease of 141,845 cars or 
173% below the corresponding 1953 week, and a decrease of 
50,744 cars or 7% below the corresponding week in 1952, when 


loadings were affected by the bituminous coal miners’ Memorial 
Holiday. 


U. S. Aute Output Dropped Last Week 2.5% Under 
Previous 1954 Low Level 


The automobile industry for the latest week, ended Sept. 3, 
1954, according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,” assembled an 
estimated 92,346 cars, compared with 93,649 (revised) in the 
previous week. The past week’s production total of cars and 
trucks amounted to 108,436 units, a decline below the preceding 
week's output of 2,809 units, states “Ward’s”. In the like week 
of 2953 125.887 units were turned out. 


/ ‘The past week saw a 2.5% fall-off from the previous : 
1954 low point, “Ward’s’” notes. previous week’s 


Last week, the agency reported there were 16,090 trucks 
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made in this country, as gainst 17,596 (revised) in the previous 
week and 20,673 in the like 1953 week. 


“Ward's” estimated Canadian plants turned out 1,860 cars and 
410 trucks last week, against 1,975 cars and 276 trucks in the 


preceding week and 5,638 cars and 1,049 trucks in the comparable 
1953 week. 


Business Failures Rise Slightly 


Commercial and industrial failures increased slightly to 193 in 
the week ended September 2 from 184 in the preceding week, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. reports. Casualties were only slightly 
more numerous than a year ago when 178 occurred in the com- 
parable week, but they were considerably above the 110 in the 
similar week of 1952. Continuing below the prewar level mortality 
was down 16% from the 1939 toll of 229. 


Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more rose to 169 
from 157 last week, exceeding the 147 reported a year ago. On 
the other hand small casualties, those involving liabilities under 
$5,000, fell to 25 from 27 in the previous week, and compared 
with 31 in the corresponding year of 1953. Twelve concerns 
succumbed with liabilities in excess of $100,000 as compared with 
18 of last week. 


Wholesale Food Price Hits 9-Month Low Level Last Week 


The sharp decline in foodstuffs continued the past week as 
the Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food price index for Aug. 31 
fell sharply to $6.65. This was a drop of 3.5% from last week’s 
$6.89, and an over-all decrease of 5.9% from $7.07 two weeks ago. 
The current figure marks the lowest level since Dec. 1, 1953 when 
it stood at $6.62, and the sharpest drop since the week of Feb. 10, 
1948 when it tumbled 31 cents. The gain over the year-ago index 
of $6.61 has been narrowed to 0.6%. 


Last week’s dip in the index resulted from sharply lower 
quotations for coffee, cocoa, eggs, hogs, hams, and bellies and 
moderate declines in wheat, lard, cottonseed oil, potatoes and 
lambs, which heavily outweighed advances in flour, corn, rye, 
oats, butter and steers. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief func- 
tion is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale 
level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index the Past Week 
Held to a Narrow Range 


The general commdity price level continued to move in a 
narrow range with the daily wholesale commodity price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., showing a slight drop for the 
week. The index closed at 273.04 on Aug. 31, comparing with 
274.31 a week earlier and with 280.56 on the like date a year ago. 

Grain prices strengthened during the week, influenced mostiy 
by unfavorable weather conditions. 

Although the yields of both corn and soybeans are expected 
to be larger because of the continued rains, hopes for an early 
maturing of the crops have been largely dissipated. The cash 
corn market was active and some buying was stimulated by re- 
ports that the government was running low in its remaining sup- 
ples of 1948 crop corn. Wheat price rose, reflecting a more active 
demand, with some support attributed to the spread of black rust 
in the Spring wheat belt of the Canadian Prairie provinces and 
poor crop conditions in Europe. The volume of trading in grain 
and soybean futures on the Chicago Board of Trade was smailer 
last week. Daily average sales totaled 41,400,000 bushels, against 
51,300,000 a earlier, and 53,900,000 in the week last 
year. 

Domestic det 


VCer Saine 
nand for flour was quiet at the week-end 
ing a burst of activity eariy in the period, particularly in Spring 
wheat varieties prices remained firm as 


iresn rece tS 1 proved, 


i illow- 
clearances ol 


Coffee prices were again sharply lower as the market con- 
tinued nervous and unsettled. There was heavy selling in futures 
with prices reported down approximately 33% from the all-time 
highs of a few menths back. 

Following early strength, lard prices weakened in sy: 
with the sharp break in hog values to new low 
year. Increased 


pathy 
levels for the 
lower wholesale prices for 
in bearish factors in the market. Slaughter 
steady, sheep and lambs developed a slightly firmer 
trend in late dealings. 

Spot cotton prices were steady to firmer a week ago. The 
upward trend reflected increased mill buying and short covering, 
stimulated by a continued lack of a needed general rain in the 
main cotton belt. Trading was more active with some buying 
attracted by the expectation that the next official crop estimate 
will show a moderate reduction in probable yield. Sales in the 
14 spot markets were reported at 145,100 bales last week as against 
139,500 a week earlier. Net entries of 1954-crop cotton into the 
CCC loan totaled 3,900 bales through Aug. 20, according to the 
first report for the current season. The gray goods market was 
featured by heavy sales of drapery fabrics at firmer prices. 


marke 
fresh pork were the m: 


steers were 


receipts and 


Trade Volume Shows Some Contraction Both for 
Last Week and Like Period a Year Ago 


In spite of the fact that there was a significant increase in 
apparel purchases in the period ended on Wednesday of last week, 
shoppers moderately decreased their total spending from that of 
last week and a year ago. Main floor business was generally 
better than that in basement departments; more credit sales have 
been reported in recent months than ever before. 


It was announced in New York the past week that increasing 
numbers of wage-earners throughout the country are cutting their 
personal savings and cashing bends and insurance policies. The 
tetal ameunt of savings continues to climb, however. 

The dellar volume of retail trade in the week was estimated 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., to be unchanged to 4% below that of 
a year ago. Regional estimates varied from the comparable 1953 
levels by the .ollowing percentages: Midwest —4 to —8 East 
—2 to —6; Southwest —3 to +1; South —2 to +2; Pacific Coast 
and Northwest —1l te +3 and New England 0 to +4. 

The past week-many stores reported the first significant in- 
creases in Fall apparel buying. Children’s back-to-school clothes 


sold in larger numbers than in 
the preceding week and a year 
ago, and women’s better dresses 
were in improved demand. 

Although recently many manu- 
facturers have not been able to 
deliver goods on time because 
production has been geared to 
light initial buying, most retail- 
ers are continuing to order lim- 
ited quantities of goods for ship- 
ment within 30 to 60 days. In the 
period ended Wednesday of last 
week, however, there was a gen- 
eral rise in wholesale buying as 
compared with that of the week 
before, but the total volume was 
not up to 1953’s level. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ending Aug. 28, 
1954 advanced 1% from the level 
of the preceding week. In the 
previous week, Aug. 21, 1954, no 
change was reported from that 
of the similar week in 1953. For 
the four weeks ended Aug. 28, 
1954, an increase of 1% was re- 
corded. For the period Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 28, 1954, department store 
sales registered a decrease of 3% 
below the corresponding period 
of 1953. 


Retail trade volume in New 
York City the past week, despite 
the hurricane weather, rose more 
than 20% above the level of the 
similar week a year ago. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period ended Aug. 28, 
1954, registered an increase of 
10% above the like period of last 
year. In the preceding week, 
Aug. 21, 1954, a decline of 2% 
was reported from that of the 
similar week in 1953, while for 
the four weeks ended Aug. 28, 
1954, a rise of 3% was reported. 
For the period Jan. 1 to Aug. 28, 
1954, no change was registered 
from that of the 1953 period. 


Correction 

In the “Financial Chronicle” of 
September 2 it was reported that 
3ayard T. Crane Jr. had become 
associated with Trusteed Funds 
Inc. Mr. Crane was formerly with 
Trusteed Funds but is now asso- 
ciated with Palmer, Pollacchi & 
Co., 84 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Harriman, Temple 
Elected Trustess 


E. Roland Harriman, and Alan 
Harrison Temple have been 
elected trustees of Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Company and di- 
rectors of Centennial Insurance 
Company, it has been announced. 

Mr. Harriman, a partner in 
Brown Brothers Harriman and 
Company, has been in the bank- 
ing business in New York since 
1922. He is chairman of the board 
of directors of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and a director of several 
American corporations, among 
them the American Bank Note 
Company, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad Company and Pro- 
vident Fire Insurance Company, 
and a trustee of the Mutuaj |.ifs 
Insurance Company of New York. 
Mr. Harriman is also chairman of 
the American National Red Cross 
and President of the Boy’s Club 
of New York. 

Mr. Temple has been with Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
since 1931. He became a Vice- 
President in 1942 and has been 
Executive Vice-President since 
1952. He is a director of Interna- 
tional. Banking. Corperetion and 
t‘ruden::al Insuranee-GCampany of 
Great Eritain. He is alsc a mem- 


ber of the National - tedustrial 
Conference Board, American Eco- 
neomées Association and the Amer- 
ican States Association. 
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Indications of Current: 


‘Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity) 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (met tons)__.-.____--_________-_ Sept 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 


Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
SP a te nt i Se ie EN lint SL Aug 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.)_-.._________--_- Aug 
OE} FRE a ee Gee ee Aug 
OEE EE, MILE Se A en a Aug 
Dististe fuel of eathout ‘(ebis:) ~....-.--._......-....... Aug 
Residhai fuel ofl gutput (bbis,) ---- ~~ -------- = Aug 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Pinished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at__....__---_~ Aug 
8 ee ea i ED i> St ole Aug 
Oe ea ee ee ee Aug 
eee Sune 6 Conene (G6 Se sug 
. 4SSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_..._.__-_______ Aug. 


Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)_- Aug 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 


NEWS-RECORD: 

a a ee as ineseneaetasasinmmeneneieanan Sept. 
ce gh EE RR Bs apa Sk A ee Sept 
i ee cinnaieenimamaaial Sept 

a Ay ET cee ope eet ae OS oe. Sept. 
ne ens eenhinesth ocbbninanantbanitn Sept 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)_....--.-...._________ Aug 
Pennsyivanid éuthracite- (ame) 2... i. 2. Aug 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 





12 
.12 


. 27 
- 27 
- 27 
27 
. 27 
. 27 


. 27 
27 
. 27 
. 27 


238 


. 28 


NNNNN 


28 


. 28 


SYSTEM—19417-49 AVERAGE — 100 ____.-___________. ug. 28 
* EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
aaetrie -ertees - (ta COU Bae: ) se Sept. 4 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & 
ARE halt eR RAR EI ER AT tl Sept. 2 
{RON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
oo 8 PES ee ae eee eae 8 Aug. 31 
ig ae ee unsiianmeananang: aE ane 
Scrap steel (per gross ton)_._.._._________ nreumpannnihdanie Aug. 31 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper— 
ESE 5 I NT Sept. 1 
ff RE ae 1 
we dh EE eT 
Le Rg 2 a er aE eee “ee | 
I a A cn cl apntgnan theneeeieh ob nce an nese as aremenaeandeenrentnece Sept. 1 
By al a ES I Sept. 1 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
ee ee. amen Sept. 7 
ie eS ONG ee eee eee eee Sept. 7 
i a Se a a ee eee eee Sept. 7 
a, er ee ee ea bth BEAK Sept. 7 
er ae ncdanes re rit ign Mn tn Pot Bhan. 29 ce Flag. ipl, al. Des a MEAD Bo! + TT Sept. 7 
EE RR Oe Fe eee ee Sept. 7 
NE EN SELENA Sept. 7 
eo UB EES 5 a a ee aan Sept. 7 
enn a co soles tnenndgieenangnnitbaen Sept. 7 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
I cc emt Slide anemia Sept. 7 
GVGSGGS COT POTEW....ncccacosnon=- ap ER EE Re Sept. 7 
Ee Ee See See ae ae is oh bean. 7 
SS a ee ee eer = = | 
pen et Eee EE ES Rae A Oe tan eee ———— a 
ger « eee ------- eee 4 
GORE HD! waictconcameto 2 pn SR Sept. 7 
Public Utilities Group___-_-_- satan —_ qnmngihaariden Sept. 7 
es a ena hr Reta EE, 
gg En Sept. 7 
NATIONAL PAPERBQARD ASSOCIATION: 
Orders received (tons).___._._________ ielapdiiendiinibapeeestplidpanae tina Aug. 28 
Production (tenes) —=............ i get eke eRe Aug. 28 
Percentage of activity__....___- Aug 28 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period- a COs FS 
Of, PAINT DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
19%9 AVERAGE — 100 __.____ wie Sept. 3 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ a - 
See G0 MOG sia ce eeeceone linasnamntiag ln oa 
eee eee bacerne semaine Aug. 21 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 

BE EE Aug. 21 
Customers’ short sales_____--~-~- Seapentapalideapieanananiie ..__Aug. 21 
A Ma ET ——— «| 

ee a  deunaameasnabhnbaminge Aug. 21 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales............-...---....-/ Aug. 21 
ee a ee ee on -~. Aug. 21 
ie le i OO Se —hUhL 

Round-lot purchases by dealers— 
SSE iil OLLIE: Fh ONE Ie OE EEL CN Oe Aug. 21 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y¥. STOCK 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
Total Round-lot sales— 
SES Le ee ee a eee Aug. 14 
gt RR ea a I Aaa aN EET ES ETS oe Aug. 14 
Total sales ____ ‘Se ate ; Aug. 14 
BROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which tregistered— 

0 Ua ; _ Aug. 14 
Short sales __ icenenedeiieibiel .._._Aug. 14 
Other saies - pment __Aug. 14 

Zetal sales ..... _._ Aug. 14 

Other transactions initiated on “the floor 

Total purchases ee SS Aug. 14 
Short sales —- Eo eal _ sed __Aug. 14 
Other sales - ati Aug. 14 

ote ee . . _._Aug. 14 

Other transactions initiated off ‘the floor 

Total purchases __ mc _Aug. 14 
GN oe 6d. Cities “ _Aug. 14 
Other sales - aiiiceeeiiemenin D4 ._ Aug. 14 

Total sales - __ Aug. 14 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

Total purchases sev a _Aug. 14 
Short sales ___-~- Se anche ___ Aug. 14 
Other sales - pa elem ospiied rn _Aug. 14 

Total sales —_. ee Aug. 14 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 == 100): 

Commodity Group— 

i a 2 immaninamdtoanedia nan 

8B Se eee ee Aug. 31 

Oe Aug. 31 

Meats ‘ ws _ Aug. 31 

All commodities “other than farm and food Aug. 31 

*Revised figure. ‘Includes 666,000 barrels of foreigr rude runs 

of Jan. 1, 1954, as against the Jan. 1, 1953 ba xf 117.547.4709 ton 
tNumber of orders not reported since introduction of Mon 


$376,682,000 


Latest 
Wee 
§62.9 


1,500,000 


6,141,350 
16,955,000 
23,667,000 

2,101,000 
10,107,000 

7,595,000 


153,757,000 
34,260,000 
114,984,000 
55,903,000 


676,616 
576,786 


219,317,000 
157,355 000 
131,134,000 

26,231,000 


7,410,000 
485,000 


102 
9,087,000 
193 


4.801c 
$56.59 
$28.67 


29.700c 
29.650c 
93.000c 
14.250c 
14.050c 
11.000c 


100.06 
110.70 
115.24 
112.50 
110.70 
104.66 
109.24 
110.88 
112.00 
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1,949,762 
922,721 


1,141,156 

14,674 
1,129,482 
009,687 
333,870 
383,870 


236,152 
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501,808 

96,660 
571,375 
668,935 
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$Based on new 


thly Investment Plan. 
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__ The following statistical tabulati6nd covér production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*64.0 


1,525,000 


6,155,750 
6,936,000 
23,826,000 
2,171,000 
10,261,000 
7,917,000 


155,017,000 
33,830,000 
111,444,000 
55,848,000 


678,624 
577,987 


$224, 168,000 


125,766,000 
98,402,000 
88,567,000 

9,835,000 


*7,540,000 
450,000 


100 


9,227,000 


184 


4.801c 
$56.59 
$28.67 


29.700c 
29.675c 
93.250c 
14.250c 
14.050c 
11.000c 


99.94 
110.70 
115.43 
112.56 
110.70 
104.66 
109.24 
110.38 
112.00 
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$49 3: 


1 
$49,438 


336,930 


314,780 


§08,240 
16,008,999 


16,617,230 


560 959 
69,480 
701,37 


770,354 


Ww 


223,450 
462 000 
2,912,604 
3, 374 304 


110.9 
13.9 
105.5 
89.1 
114.4 


annual capacity 


Month 
Ago 
64.0 


1,525,000 - 


6,254,950 
6,827,000" 

23,326,000 
2,061,000 

10,294,000 
7,419,000 


158,402,000 
31,368,000 
100,439,000 
54,651,000 


683,569 
568,153 


$368,623,000 
241,014,000 
127,609,000 
105,469,000 
22,140,000 


7,500,000 
511,000 


87 
9,059,000 
207 


4.801c 
$56.59 
$27.33 


29.700c 
29.575c 
95.875c 
14.000c 
13.800c 
11.000c 


100.44 
110.52 
115.63 
112.56 
110.15 
104.14 
109.24 
110.88 
111.62 
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of 124,330,410 








Year 

89.24. CIVLL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION—EN- 
GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 

2,011,000 August (000’s omitted): » 
. Joar U. §. Copstruction.t. 45 
Sea weevere _ Gpnnirueten — .. <=... 
 . i. .p Fe 
6 620,700 onic aed muntoel. >. 6 ce 
7234,000 Federal 
24,330,000 2 oe Ue MP SA Ter eax 
2,076,000 , 
iy ahi oun CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
: ’ OF GOVERNORS OF .THE. FEDERAL RE- 
141,475,000 SERVE SYSTEM REVISED SERIES—Esti- 
oer mated short and intermediate term credit 
34,145,000 i 
116 710 000 n millions as of July 31:* P 
50.912 000 Total consumer of@d¥t-_ 2 222..._.._.___._ 
, , SRUGeeen CTOGTe- es 
A EE I IS Fas SSE 
818,461" Other consumer goods___.______=" 
667,137 Repair and modernization loans______ 
oe ~~ | SR» As ey 
Nonsnstalment credit... le 
. . Single payment Idahs___..._.___._______ 
$273,524,00 Charge-avovemee~ 
166,649,090 Service- credit 
a a age oe noes 
74,087 ,00¢ 
32,788,000 | COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 
— OF COMMERCE— Month of 
uly: 
a Cotton Seea— 

: Received at mills (téh’)....--..._______ 
a Pee ae ae ae 

101 Stocks .(toas). daly 3l.2..2s..=2 = =... 

Crude Oii— 
Stocks (pounds) July 31......2...-.=.. 
8,694,000 er EE REALS. SO 
Ripped CIS A tiie Sti Sie #0 a 
17é Refiried oil— 
Stocks. (pounds) July 31_--......_____ 

4.634 | =e ee ee 

$56.71 Consumption (pounds)  ___.-..._.______ 

$40.0 Cake and Meal— 

; a DE. ue: Re Co ae 
> eae, See 
nr, Cee (ool ees ees Se 

29.650c Hulls— 

29.250c gl Sa ee ae) pe 

83 .500c SS ae, a car Oe 

14.000. Shipped (tons) __ Bg a cick Neg Mg FON 

13.800 Linters (running bales)— 

11.000 TN ee 

Produced —.....-.-. as es Se 
92.8" ie Ee ee eer 
103.45 Hull Piber (1,000-lb. bales )— 
107.6: EO Re ES es re a os 
105.5: Produced ENS Le Le OS Lee ee ae 
102.9% _ ... jeter eon A. ae 
97.9. Motes, Grabbots, etc. (1,000 pounds) — 
101.86 TTT. 2N “ai.csat cepseatematcheh aninmminaansioinaseht 
102.6 EE OIE AS ae AE aE. Sa 
106.0 EAE EEE SEE TTT OE 

3.01 . , ’ 

3.54| EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS—U. S. DEPT. 

3.30 , LABOR—REVISED SERIES—Month of 

> une: 

: . All manufacturing (production workers)__-_~ 

3 2: Durable goods —— 

3 gE Non-durable g9ods - 

35 Employment Indexes (1947- 49 Avge. 100 )— 

3° All manufacturing a 

= Payroll Indexes (1947-49 Ave rage 100) — 

415 All manufacturing —_ 
Estimated number of employees in manufac- 

226,36 turing industries 

253.24’ All manufacturing 7 

} Durable goods ~ 

467.36 Non-durable goods . 

105.9 NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN— 

MIDLAND BANK LTD.—Month of July-- 

PERSONAL INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES 

567.457 (DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE )—Month 
$26,657.99! of May (in billions): 

Total personal income . - an . 

Q50 Wage and salary, receipts, total 

as Commodity producing industries a 

508.061 Distributing industries 

$20,.599.487 Service industries 
Government 

175.97! Less employee contributions for social in- 

urane 

175,97¢ Other labor income 

Proprietors and rental income. 

279.774 Personal interest income and dividends 

Total transfer payments 
Total non-agricultural income--. 

200.350 PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS — INDEX 
4.953. 740 NUMBER — U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICUL- 
5 154.090 TURE—1910-14—-100—As of June 15 

Unadjusted 
All farm product 
Crops 
Food grain 
567 880 | Feed grain and hay 
18,870 Tobacco 
451,740 | Cottor 
550,610 | Fruit 
Truck ‘rops 
112,240 | Oil-bearing crop 
4,200 | Livestock and product 
103,730 | Meat animals 
107,930 | Dairy products 
Poultry 44 

180,395 | 

42.6390 | 

250,060} REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NON-FARM 

292,690 AREAS OF U. S.—HOME LOAN BANK 

BOARD—Month of June (000’s omitted) 

860,515 | ngs and loan association 

145,700 | erg : apaaice 
8,055 930 | Bank and trust ompanies 

951,230 | Mutual avines bank 

| Individuals 
Miscellaneou ending institutions 
110.3 | Total 
95.9 | 
104.0 | 

89.7| UNLTED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

114.7) BUREAU OF CENSUS — Month of July 

tons as | O00's omptted) 

| Exports a= a 


Imports - 


Latest 
Month 


$1,270,951 
792,576 
478,375 
411,023 
67,352 


$27,835 
21,246 
10,103 
5,094 
1,566 
4,483 
6,589 
2,193 
2,614 
1,782 


128,274 
207,127 
228,643 


* 42,249,000 


77,097,000 
83,911,000 


955,553,000 
78,738,000 
108,802,000 


203,321 
103,175 
97,916 


98,174 
49,005 
74,715 


151,001 
64,186 
89,464 


590 
229 
496 


4,170 
967 
2,204 


12,484,000 
7,180,000 
5,304,000 


100.9 


£29,175,000 


$286.4 
195.2 
84.2 


25.2 
33.4 


Ir tS 
Cour OD & 
Or & Oo - 


248 
244 


435 
61 2 
137 
203 
310 
395 


$741 
145 
368 
133 
249 
352, 


$1,990,092 


000 
832,000 


Previous 
Month 


$1,574,986 
834,152 
740,834 
549,562 
191,272 


*$27,791 
*21,122 


*5,134 
1,563 


1,775 


54,013,000 
94,884,000 
114,426,000 


*995,638,000 
106,431,000 
139,760,000 


198,062 
126,729 
122,139 


60,317 


176,279 
84,114 
106,918 


857 
177 
266 


5,407 
1,376 
2,592 


*12,439,000 
*7,209,000 
*5,230,000 


*100.5 
*135.1 


*15,835,000 
*9,152,000 
*6,683,000 


£15,510,000 


258 
249 
227 


446 
272 
215 


286 
267 
331 
230 
168 


$674,939 
123,503 
330,171 
117,846 
231,372 
326,668 


$1,804,499 


$1,474,000 
947,000 


Year 
Ago 


$1,111,213 
604,680 


506,533 
414,226 
92,307 


113,485 
155,321 
155,372 


42,451,000 
55,418,000 
72,884,000 


928,561,000 
67,740,000 
68,663,000 


91,549 
15,673 
106,743 


48,318 
32,526 
52,200 
63,101 
48,657 
73,625 


165 


£19,104,000 


Notten Busses 
GAeeuwr AQwWwVww 


$681,920 
130,914 


262,814 


$1,769,259 
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Warns Against Ever Increasing Debt 


Current issue of “Guaranty Survey,” monthly publication of 

the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, points out unduly 

rapid increase of debt causes a marked deterioration of quality, 

with uncertain prospects of repayment, along with waste and 
the destructive effects of inflation. 


‘She “Guaranty Survey,” month- plying the means of payment in- 


Jy publication of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, in 
the September issue, under the 
title “The Glorification of Debt,” 
diiscusses the question of debt, 
public and private, in relation to 
the national economy. 


Calling attention to the rapid 
rise in debts of all kinds since 
World War II, which is now es- 
timated at more than a half tril- 
Jion dollars, the “Guaranty Sur- 
vey” points out: 


“The standard argument is that 
Pie expansion of debt has been 
approximately matched by the 
growth of the economy, with the 
implication that the real debt 
Surden has not increased. It is 
4rue that the ratio of debt to na- 
tional income at the end of 1952 
was 1.90, as compared with 2.02 
41 years earlier. National income, 
however, is a deceptive yardstick 
with which to measure the growth 
@f the economy. The 1952 dollar 
was not the same unit as the 1941 
Aollar. The buying power of the 
currency had _ shrunk rapidly 
4uring the interval. To a very 
Jarge extent, the increase in na- 
4ional income over the ll-year 
period was not a measure of eco- 
#omic growth but an evidence of 
price inflation. 

“The shrinkage of the dollar 
aight be regarded as applying to 
4tie size of the debt as well as to 
the size of the income, since both 
are expressed in dollar terms. 
Whis would be much like saying 
that an increase in debt does not 
anatter, provided it brings with it 
enough price inflation to relieve 
the burden on debtors. The next 
siep would be to say the more 
debt the better, because more bor- 
fowing means more purchasing 
geoower, more purchasing power 
@neans more production and con- 
sumption, and more debt means 
#othing, as long as prices and in- 
comes keep rising fast enough. 
This philosophy, if generally prac- 
diced, could produce incalculable 
economic wreckage. Yet it is not 
far from what is actually being 
said or implied today by some 
apologists for debt. 

“Some increase in debt is, of 
course, to be expected in a grow- 
4ng economy. Debt is also credit, 
and credit is indispensable to the 
e@peration and expansion of indus- 
dry and commerce. The legitimate 
@urpose of credit, however, is to 
Wansfer buying power from those 
who do not immediately need it 
tio those who do. The danger arises 
when credit expands too rapidly, 
Ziving rise to a large volume of 
mew buying power not matched 
ay the increase in the physical 
woOlume of production and trade. 
When prices and money incomes 
ise, creating the illusion that the 
Growth of the economy has kept 
ace with the increase in debt. 

“The circular reasoning that is 
sesponsible for much of the pres- 
ent-day tendency to sanction and 
even glorify ever-increasing debt 
contains many fallacies and over- 
simplifications. Among the most 
serious of these is neglect of the 
€act that an unduly rapid increase 
én debt causes a marked deterio- 
zation of quality. Price relation- 
Ships become distorted and con- 
ceal the true state of the market. 
Whe basis for sound business 
thinking and planning is im- 
@paired.” 

Discussing the use of debt to 
4ncrease purchasing power of con- 


sumers, the “Guaranty Survey” 
#emarks: 
“History is replete with in- 


stances of the futility and danger 
of trying to increase prosperity 
My the easy expedient of multi- 


stead of the slower and more 
laborious task of producing more 
goods and services. The adven- 
tures of John Law, the French 
assignats, the Colonial bills of 
credit, the Continental currency, 
the free-silver agitation, the Po- 
pulist movement, the destruction 
of European currencies after 
World War I—all are specimens 
of the same genus. Its name is in- 
flation. 

“In more recent times the old 
fallacy has been revived under a 
new name — purchasing power. 
The method nowadays is not to 
print new money but to create 
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new debt. But the purpose and 
the effect are the same. 

“The theme reappears con- 
stantly, though with variations. In 
the 1930’s it was ‘pump-priming.’ 
During the war it was ‘national 
defense.’ Since the war it has 
been ‘the full-employment com- 
mitment.’ Now, in the view of all- 
out advocates, it is unheard-of 
prosperity through the endless 
and unlimited expansion of con- 
sumer debt. 

“Any form of debt is strong 
medicine, and consumer debt is 
stronger than most. The practice 
of living today on tomorrow’s in- 
come is one that could easily be 
carried to excess. It brings temp- 
tations that have shown their 
strength clearly enough to be a 
warning to the wise. If this form 
of finance is to enjoy the honor- 
able and constructive future that 
it can and should have, it will be 
because it has resisted the bland- 
ishments of some of its too- 
devoted friends.” 





As We See It 


which had accumulated on the books over the decades ‘we 


had almost said centuries). 


Time, of course, must pass 


“Creeping Socialism” 4 


Then there is what is now euphoniously termed “so- 
cial security.” The present Administration is very proud 
of legislation which it sponsored forcing further millions 
into a system of compulsory retirement pensions and the 
like. We say forcing advisedly. There is no choice left 
to them. What can such a system be called if not “creep- 
ing socialism”? Yet here is a piece of legislation that 
most politicians could not get behind fast enough. The 
forthcoming election will certainly do nothing to stimulate 
any rational thinking on this subject. 

These are, of course, but a few bits of evidence of 
the vast distance we have traveled from the firm founda- 
tion upon which the nation was erected. Other citations 
aplenty could be made. What has already been said, how- 
ever, amply suffices to show that not even a real begin- 
ning has been made back to “normalcy” and that nowhere 
on the political horizon is there to be observed any ten- 
dency on the part of influential politicians to start the 
nation back along the long and hard road which must 
somehow, sometime be traversed if we are to be able to 
look ahead to a long future of well being. 

We are well aware, of course, that no political party 
can remain in power which insists upon going too far 
ahead of popular thinking on vital subjects. We do not 
say that the Eisenhower Administration could be expected 
to affix a portrait of Adam Smith to its banner and develop 
a program appropriate to its emblem. We do, however, 
most earnestly wish that it showed a firmer determination 


judgment upon the details of that law, but it would ap- 
pear to be definitely a constructive piece of legislation. 
But it is essentially a technical job. The new law rests 
upon the same old basic philosophy which has governed 
all tax legislation for several decades—the idea that what 
is needed is to take from him who hath and give unto him 
who hath not. The ability-to-pay maxim is still inter- 
preted to mean that taxation should be converted into 
some sort of leveling instrument to be sure that no one 
gets too much of the good things of life regardless of 
how much he may produce or contribute to the general 
welfare—and that the great majority (who of course have 
the great majority of the votes) will not directly feel too 
much of the weight of current tax burdens. It is a funda- 
mental defect in current tax philosophy which in much 
larger degree than is commonly realized blocks efforts to 
eliminate excessive and wasteful public expenditures. 


Still Shackled 


Regardless of what the election results are, we shall 
still have with us—and without prospect of getting rid of 
it—a vast system of regulation and control of the secu- 
rities business which hampers and hinders the flow of 
savings into productive investment, and cripples initiative 
in a degree of which the public has no conception. So far 
as we can recall, we have heard of no politician of either 
party who has had a single word to say about removing 
this dead hand from the securities business of the country. 
It is not even an issue in the voting this Fall. 


There has been not the slightest tendency on the part 
of any one in either party to call the Full Employment Act 
into question. On the contrary, this statute and the think- 
ing which gave rise to it appear to have become sacro- 
sanct. The notion that the Federal Government must be 
held responsible for the state of business is now every- 
where prevalent. Few indeed have the hardihood to ques- 
tion it. Yet carried to its logical conclusion such a philos- 
ophy is hardly more than one step short of socialism. True, 
of course, that the statute is vague and indefinite in the 
extreme, committing the government to nothing specific, 
but experience is rapidly proving that if anything this 
very indefiniteness, in the hands of the politicians, ren- 
ders the law the more dangerous, since it can be and is 
used to support demands of all sorts. 


The Administration is much disposed to boast of its 
success in modifying the agricultural subsidy system in 
effect during the past few years. There can, of course, be 
no doubt at all that the system built up during the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal was “out of this world” in its bold 
and bald largesse to the farmer. It was obviously paying 


the farmer to produce items year after year in amounts 
far in excess of wants or needs. Plainly it was not only 
costing enormous sums, but was rendering a horrible 
situation continuously worse. It would appear, moreover, 
that the system now being introduced tends in one degree 
or another to reduce the ill effects of the old. The fact 
remains though that even this modified plan still leaves 
us slaves to a most abominable system of agricultural 
subsidies which must same day be abolished. 





to lead the country back to reason. 
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The Security 
I Like Best 


the company, following its sepa- 
ration from General Motors, is 
establishing itself as an independ- 
ent enterprise. The adverse fac- 
tors are believed to be of a transi- 
tory nature. 


Assuming that the sale of the 
New York City tractions goes 
through this year, it is believed 
that the company’s general pro- 
gram of expansion for Hertz con- 
templates doubling both passenger 
car and truck fleets in a 24 to 
30 month period. With favorable 
financing terms available, this 
expansion should not require the 
large-scale issuance of securities 
by Omnibus, such as would ma- 
terially dilute the common equity. 
Accordingly, the establishment of 
an earning power in the $3 to $4 
range, say two years from now, 
can be projected with a consider- 
able measures of confidence. 


Management 


Omnibus and Hertz are being 
run today by a group of men who 
have been with these companies 
for a great many years. Most of 
the Hertz key management people 
have been with the company 25 
years or more, and have a 
thorough understanding of the in- 
dustry and its possibilties. It is 
well to recognize that from its 
early days until September of 
1953, less than a year ago, Hertz 
has been owned by General 
Motors, and that the company was 
essentially a minor, relatively un- 
exploited member of the vast 
General Motors picture. Accord- 
ingly, the company for the first 
time is in a position to take ag- 
gressive action toward proving its 
true growth potential. 


As an Investment 


For reasons broadly set forth in 
the foregoing, I believe that the 
Hertz operation will show out- 
standing growth in the next few 
years. The stock, like that of 
many new industries, must gain 
seasoning to realize investment 
stature. I believe that this will 
take place as the investing com- 
munity becomes more familiar 
with the sound character of this 
service industry. The business is 
inherently vital, and finances are 
being placed on a sound basis. 
The yield of over 4%% on the 
$1 dividend (which can probably 





be increased once earnings reach 
a higher level) is regarded as 
satisfactory. Management faith 
in the future of the company was 
recently evidenced by the exer- 
cise of options to purchase 86,000 
shares. Allowing for these factors, 
the small common capitalization 
(733.739 shares) gives the stock 
unusually interesting longer-term 
appreciation possibilities. The 
stock is listed on the NYSE and 
the Midwest Stock Exchange, 


Techbuilt Homes 
Shares All Sold 


Aetna Securities Corp. has sold 
a new issue of 120,000 shares of 
common stock of Techbuilt Homes, 
Inc. at $2.50 per share, it was an- 
nounced on Sept. 8. 


Proceeds of the issue will be 
used to finance anticipated ex- 
pansion of the company’s opera- 
tions centering around the “Tech- 
built Home,” which has received 
widespread publicity on television 
programs of the Ford Foundation 
and in national magazines. 


This partially prefabricated 
home was designed so that its in- 
ternal structure can be varied to 
a large extent to meet the needs 
and tastes of the occupant and 
sells in the $11,000-$16,500 cate- 
gory, exclusive of cost of land. 

A substantial number of these 
homes have already been built or 
are under construction and fran- 
chises have been granted to 21! 
builders in the past four months 
with a number of others under 
negotiation. 

Public interest is pointed up by 
the more than 18,000 inquiries re- 


ceived from 45 States, Canada, 
Mexico and Hawaii. 
“Techbuilt Homes” are being 


sold, erected, in the Boston area 
for less than $7.25 per square foot 
(exclusive of land) as compared 
with construction costs of $10 and 
more per square foot for compar- 
able small and middle-sized de- 
velopment housing. 


Joins Blyth Co. Staff 
(Special to Tue Frvancrat Carowrcie) 
PORTLAND, Oreg.—Robert W. 
Fulk is now affiliated with Blyth 
& Co., Inc., Pacific Building. 


With King Merritt 
(Special to Tur Frnancrat Curonicie) 
NEWBERG, Oreg.—wWalter D. 
Tucker is now affiliated with 
King Merritt & Company Inc. 
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Securities Now 


Allen Discount Corp., Boulder, Colo. 
Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares of class 
B non-voting common stock. Price—At par (25 cents 
per share). Proceeds—For loans (mainly promissory 
notes). Office—1334 Pearl Street, Boulder, Colo. Un- 
derwriter—Allen Investment Co., Boulder, Colo. 
®@ Allied Control Co., Inc. (9/16) 
Aug. 27 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$8 per share. Preceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Offices—New York, N. Y., and Plantsville, Conn. Un- 
derwriter—Bache & Co., New York. 
%* Allied Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Aug. 24 (letter of notification) an unspecified number of 
shares of common stock (no par). Price—The offering 
not to exceed an aggregate of $50,000. Proceeds — For 
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in Registration 


expenses. Office—406 West 34th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Underwriter—None. 


*% Amalgamated Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 1 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—218 Atlas Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Ned J. Bowman Co., the same city. 

American Buyers Credit Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Aug. 6 filed 5,000,000 shares of common stock to be is- 
sued to policyholders of American Buyers Insurance Co. 
and American Buyers Casualty Co., and employees. 
Price—To so-called “Expansion Policyholders” (various 
policyholders of both insurance companies), and em- 
ployees, at par ($1 per share); and to all other policy- 





NEW ISSUE GALENDAR 


September 9 (Thursday) 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. 


Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CDT) $2,700,000 


Be ee Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $60,000,000 


September 13 (Monday) 


General Nucleonics Corp.____ .__-._------- Common 
(George F. Breen) $297,500 
Kern Front Oil & Gas Corp______._.__._._..Common 


(Farrell Securities Corp.) $500,000 


September 14 (Tuesday) 

California Water Service Co.___________-_ Preferred 
(Dean Witter & Co.) $1,500,000 

Glen-Gery Shale Brick Corp._________-_-- Preferred 


(P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp. and 
Warren W. York & Co., Inc.) $1,400,600 


Lindsay Chemical Co... __--. _........Common 
(Lehman Brothers and Parwe)ll, Charman & Co.) 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.___________ Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $7,509,000 
Riddle Uranium Mines, Inc. __.....Common 
(Tellier & Co.) $300,000 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co._______ Debentures 


(‘Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.) $65,000,000 
Western Development Co._____....._._-..Common 
(J. G. White & Co., Inc.) $1,500,000 


September 15 (Wednesday) 
American Seal-Kap Corp. of Delaware___._Common 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by American 
Securities Corp. and Hirsch & Co.) 61,312 shares 
Audubon Park Raceway, Inc. _..Common 
(Eerwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc.; Gearhart & Itis, Inc.; 
and Crerie & Co., Inc.) $970,000 


Eastern Industries, Inc._- : __....Preferred 
(Blair & Co. Inc. and Cohu & Co.) $1,000,000 
Georgia Power Co....------- a 
Exche*ze offer to preferred stockholders—underwritten 
by The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane; Union Securities Corp.; and 
Equitable Securities Corp.) $43,326,900 
Petaca Mining Corp.___..-_Preference & Common 
(Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc.) $900,000 
Standard Coil Products Co., Inc.__-------- Common 


A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. and Dempsey & Co.) 189,655 shares 


Supermarket Merchandisers of America Inc..__.Com. 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.) $299,550 


Texas International Sulphur Co.____---~-- Common 
(Vickers Brothers) 455,000 shares 

Western Maryland Ry._--- a ee Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $16,000,000 
September 16 (Thursday) 

Allied Control Co., Inc.______.-.---.----.Common 

(Bache & Co.) $800,000 
0 Be eee Preferred 


(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenenr & Beane and The First 
Boston Corp.) $9,000,000 
SE Ttbtdeienmcscaetbaonneond Common 
(The First Boston Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane) 200,000 shares 
Ketay Instrument Corp._-_-------- 
(A. G. Becker & Co. Inc.) 300,000 shares 

Welex Jet Services, Ine..............---- Common 

(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Laird & Co. 
and First Southwest Co., Inc.) 68,528 shares 


September 20 (Monday) 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co...Commen 
‘Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and The Ohio Company) 200,000 shares 
Guild Films Co., Inc _..Common 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) 250,000 shares 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co._-._.------- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by 
Blyth & Co., Inc) 800,000 shares 
U. S. Fiberglass Industrial Plastics, Inc... Commen 
‘General Investing Corp.) $300,000 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co. ae 
(Bids noon EDT); $6,000,000 


September 21 (Tuesday) 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.------ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $250,000,000 


First National Bank in Dallas Common 
Probabiy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Tne First Boston Corp $5,000,000 
September 22 (Wednesday ) 
Dayton Power & Light Co a 
Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $15,000,000 
Middle South Utilities, Inc. _.. ....Common 
Offering t tockhelders—no underwriting) 475,000 shares 
Tampa Electric Co... --- ; __._.._Preferred 


Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $5,000,000 


September 23 (Thursday) 


American Independent Reinsurance Co.___Common 
(Goodbody & Co.) $3,600,000 


pS BS a ee eee Bonds 
(Bids noon EDT) $52,000,000 


September 27 (Monday) 


Sprague Engineering Corp.____---_----- 
(William R. Staats & Co.) 142,500 shares 


September 28 (Tuesday) 


Northern States Power Co..............---..~ Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 


Spencer Chemical Co __ Preferred 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 
$15,000,000 


September 29 (Wednesday) 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co.___- Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $10,000,000 


Cott Beverage Corp.--_- ale ae 

(Ira Haupt & Co.) 209,000 shares 
New England Electric System__--__------ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—bids to 11 a.m. EST) 910,883 shares 


September 30 (Thursday) 


Common 


_.Common 


Louisville & Nashville RR_____--___--.-__~_- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $30,350,000 
National City Bank of New York-_------- Common 


Offering to stockholders—underwritten by The First 


Boston Corp.) $131,250,000 


October 4 (Monday) 

Public Service Co. of Colorado___..--.----- Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) $20,000,000 
October 5 (Tuesday) 

Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc.._.. Debentures 
Offering to common stockholders underwritten by 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.) $3,275,000 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co....-.------- Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $16,500,000 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co.__._.__._._Preferred 


(‘Bids 11 a.m. EST) $4,000,000 
Metropolitan Edison Co. a, Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co._.__...__...._Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $18,000,000 
October 6 (Wednesday) 

Sierra Pacific Power Co.___._._____._.._... Common 


(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by 
Btone & Webster Securities Corp. and Dean Witter 
& Co.) 34,807 shares 


October 11 (Monday) 


Anglo California National Bank_----_---- 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by 


Common 


Blyth & Co., Inc.) $11,812,500 
October 14 (Thursday) 
Incorporated Income Fund-_--__---------- Common 


(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 750,000 to 1,000,000 shares 


October 18 (Monday) 
Texas FOwer Gs Gaee Cis asndsdtiececncncces Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $20,000,000 
October 19 (Tuesday) 
New York Telephone Co._-..._-------------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $75,000,000 


October 20 (Wednesday ) 


Louisiana Power & Light Co._____-_-. .----_-_Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $17,000,000 
October 25 (Monday) 
Sierra Pacific Power Co. _._______ Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $4,000,000 
October 26 (Tuesday) 
Savannah Electric & Power Co. 
Bonds, Debs. & Preferred 
Bids to be invited) $11,000,000 
Gctober 27 (Wednesday ) 
Bonds 


da Power & Light Co. 
B) *< 


be invitcd) 


November 16 (Tuesday) 


e & Telegraph Co. 


0.060.000 


Pacific Telepho 
I 


Debentures 
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holders in the insurance companies, $1.25 per share. 
Proceeds—To expand in the small loan field. Under- 
writer—None. 


® American Buyers Insurance Co., Phoenix, Arix. 
Aug. 18 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of com- 
mon stock, to be offered to stockholders on a pro rata 
basis. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To ac-- 
quire capital required by Arizona law for a stock benefit 
insurance company. Office—2001 East Roosevelt, Phoe-- 
nix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


American-Canadian Oil & Drilling Corp. 
May 12 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock. Price—- 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For drilling expenses 
and acquisition of additional properties for development 
and exploration, and related activities. Office—Dallas, 
Tex. Underwriter—None. 


% American Independent Reinsurance Co. (9/23) 
Sept. 2 filed 900,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To be invested in seew- 
rities of other companies and for working capital. Offire 
—Orlando, Fla. Underwriter—Goodbody & Co., New 
York. 


American Seal-Kap Corp. of Delaware (9/15) 
Aug. 25 filed 61,312 shares of common stock (par $2) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each three shares heki 
about Sept. 15; rights to expire on or about Sept. 28. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—Long Island City, 
N. Y. Underwriters— American Securities Corp. ame 
Hirsch & Co., both of New York City. a 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (9/21) 
Sept. 1 filed $250,000,000 30-year debentures due Sepi.. 
15, 1984. Proceeds—For advances to subsidiaries and a» 
sociated companies; for purchase of stock offered for 
subscription by such companies; for extensions, addi- 
tions and improvement and general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and The: 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Ca 
Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) ow 
Sept. 21. 

American Uranium, Inc., Moab, Utah 
Aug. 18 (letter of notification) 3,320,000 shares of capitak 
stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Proceeds—- 
For exploration and development expenses. Underwrites 
—Ogden Uranium Brokerage Co., Ogden, Utah. 

%* Arco Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Sept. 7 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock, of which 
1,000,000 shares are to be publicly offered, 1,000,008 
shares in exchange for property and 300,000 shares to be 
optioned to Benjamin Arkin, President, and 200,000 
shares to be optioned to underwriters. Price—At par (50 
cents per share). Proceeds—To repay advances and loan 
{from Mr. Arkin, purchase equipment and for explora 
tion and development expenses. Underwriter — Peters, 
Writer & Christensen, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Arden Farms Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 11 filed 32,669 shares of $3 cumulative and pas- 
ticipating preferred stock (no par value) and 52,87@ 
shares of common stock (par $1), the preferred shares 
being offered for subscription to holders of outstanding 
preferred stock of record July 7 on 1-for-10 basis, apa 
the common stockholders to have right to subscribe sor 
the new common stock on a 1-for-10 basis; rights to es-- 
pire on Sept. 24. Price—For preferred, $48 per share:, 
and for common $12.50 per share. Proceeds—To reduc@ 
bank loans. Underwriter—None. 


Arkansas Natural Resources Corp. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 299,500 shares of com-- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to drilling for magnetic iron ore. 
Office—Rison, Ark. Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Ine, 
New York, N. Y. 

Audubon Park Raceway, Inc. (9/15-16) 
Aug. 24 filed 970,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢), 
of which 900,000 shares are to be offered to public. Pries 
$1 per share. Proceeds—To purchase land, construct. rac-- 
ing plant, buy equipment and for working capital . Of- 
fice—-Morganfield, Ky. Underwriters—Berwyn T. Moore 
& Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.; Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New 
York, and Crerie & Co., Inc. Houston, Tex. 


Automatic Remote Systems, Inc., Baltimore 
Aug. 4 filed 620,000 shares of common stock (par 5@ 
cents), of which 540,000 shares are to be offered ie 


Continued on page 30 
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public and 80,000 shares to be issued to underwriter. 
Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For manufacture of 
Telebet units and Teleac systems and additions to work- 
ing capital. Underwriter-—Mitchell Securities, Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Big Bend Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 7,000,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (three cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—510 Newhouse Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Call-Smoot Co., 
Phillips Building, same city. 


Big Indian Uranium Corp., Provo, Utah 
July 15 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Address—Box 77, Provo, Utah. 
Underwriter—Weber Investment Co., 242 N. University 
Ave., Provo, Utah. 


Black Hawk Uranium & Metals Co. 
Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (two cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining operations. Office—136 S. State Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—P. G. Christopulos & 
Co., same city. 


% Bonneville Basin Uranium Corp. 

Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of 
capital stock. Price — At par (two cents per share). 
Proceeds — For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—629 East South Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Underwriter—Van Blerkom & Co., of the same city. 


Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 7 filed 85,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be related to current market price at time of 
offering. Proceeds—To 11 selling stockholders. Under- 
writer—Hornblower & Weeks, New York. Offering— 
Postponed indefinitely. 


Cahokia Downs, Inc., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Aug. 30 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Aug. 28. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion of racing plant. Underwriter—None. 


California Electric Power Co. 
April 22 filed 105,000 snares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $50). Price—-To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds — For construction costs, etc. Underwriter — 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. Of- 
fering—Temporarily deferred. 


® California Water Service Co. (9/14) 
Aug. 23 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series I (par $25). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To finance construction program and for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—Dean Witter & 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Carolina Resources Corp. 
Aug. 19 tter of notification) 299,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To ac- 
quire claims and mining equipment, erect and equip 
processing plant, and for working capital. Office—Nan- 
tahala Bldg., Franklin, N. C. Underwriter — Allen E. 
Beers Co., Western Savings Fund Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


%*% Cent-O-Visor, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 30 (letter of notification) preorganization certifi- 
cates for 350 shares of common stock (par $8.50) of 
Cent-O-Visor Co. (exchangeable for a like number of 
shares of common stock of Cent-O-Visor, Inc., when 
formed. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For equipment 
and working capital. Office—122—11th St., S.E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 

Cessna Aircraft Co. (Kansas) 
Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 1,700 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$14 per share. Proceeds—To Getto 
McDonald, a director. Underwriter—Harris, Upham & 
Co., New York. 
® Chemical Products Corp., Providence, R. I. 
Aug 27 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 111,638 shares are to be offered by Photon, Inc. 
for subscription by its stockholders on the basis of one 
share for each two shares of Photon, Inc. held about 
Sept. 17 (for a 15-day standby) and the remaining 13,- 
362 shares are to be offered by Chemical Products Corp. 
to its employees. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwrier 
—G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Cherokee Utah Uranium Corp. 
June 24 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—65 East 4th South, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Cromer Brokerage 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Chief Consolidated Mining Co. 
June 24 filed 1,252,408 shares of preferred stock (par 
50 cents) and 626,204 preferred stock purchase war- 
rants being offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders of record Aug. 2 on the basis of one share of 
preferred and an option to purchase one additional share 
of preferred stock (at 50 cents per share) for each two 
common shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire on Sept. 30. Price—55 cents per unit. 
Proceeds—For development program and working capital 
and general corporate purposes. Office—Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—None. Statement effective July 28. 

Colorado Mining Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price 





At the market (esti- 
mated at $1 per share). Proceeds—To certain selling 
stockholders. Underwriter—L. D. Friedrnan & Co.. Inc., 
New York. 
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Colorado Sports Racing Association 
Aug. 19 (letter ot notification) 297,995 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
construction of track and working capital. Office — 
Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter — General 
Investing Co., same city. 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. (9/20) 
Aug. 31 filed 200,000 additional shares of common stock 
(par $5). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York, and 
The Ohio Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Columbus & Southern Onio Electric Co. (9/29) 
Aug. 31 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1984. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Dillon Read & Co. Inc. and The Ohio Company 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Union Securities 
Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & 
Co.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Lee Higginson 
Corp. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to 
11:30 a.m. (EST) on Sept. 29 at City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co., 22 William Street, New York 15, N. Y. 

Consol. Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

April 7 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series K, due May 1, 1984. Proceeds—To be 
applied towards cost of redeeming $27,982,000 New York 
Steam Corp. first mortgage bonds and $25,000,000 West- 
chester Lighting Co. general mortgage bonds. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley 
& Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Originally set 
for May 11, but has been postponed because of market 
conditions. No new date set. 

® Cott Beverage Corp. (9/29-30) 

Aug. 27 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1.50), 
of which 120,000 shares are for the account of the com- 
pany and 80,000 shares for certain selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
expansion. Office—-New Haven, Conn. Underwriter— 
Ira Haupt & Co., New York. 

Danaho Refining Co., Houston, Texas 
June i4 filed $625,000 of 6% debentures and 375,000 
shares of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in 
units of $50 of debentures and 30 shares of stock. Price 
—$100 per unit. Proceeds—For additions and improve- 
ments. Underwriter—None. 


Danaho Refining Co., Houston, Texas 
June 14 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For additions and 
improvements. Underwriter—None. 

Dayton Power & Light Co. (9/22) 
Aug. 23 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1984. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—-To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. Hutton & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 22 at Irving Trust 
Co., One Wall St., New York, N. Y. Invitations will be 
published about Sept. 15. 

Eastern Industries, Inc. (9/15) 
Aug. 27 filed 109,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For working capital. Under- 
writers—Blair & Co. Incorporated and Cohu & Co., both 
of New York. 
* El Coronado Health Resort, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
Ag. 24 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 15-year 6% 
debentures and 2,500 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—At par. Proceeds—For capital expenditures and 
equipment. Address—P. O. Box 938, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
Underwriter—None. 


El Dorado Mining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 17,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price — At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—-For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—-223 Phillips Petroleum Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—Van Blerkom & Co., same city. 


El Rey Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 1,475,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—510 Newhouse Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Underwriters — Mid-Continent Securities, Inc., Cromer 
Brokerage Co. and Coombs & Co., all of Salt Lake City. 


Eureka Uranium Corp., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
July 12 (letter of notification) 30,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Office—2215 Duff Ave., 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Underwriter—Underwriters, Inc., 
Sparks, Nev. 
® Fidelity Acceptance Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Aug. 30 filed 6,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25), to be offered to employees; $900,000 of 
5%°4% capital debentures and 24,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative class E preferred stock (par $25). Price—At par. 
Proceeds—To reduce outstanding bank loans. Under- 
writers—M. H. Bishop & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
B. |. Barnes, Boulder, Colo. 

Financial Credit Corp., New York 
Jan. 29 filed 250,000 shares of 7% cumulative sinking 
fund preferred stock. Price—At par ($2 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—E. J. Foun- 
tain & Co., Inc., New York. 

First Railroad & Banking Co. of Georgia 
July 30 filed 42,000 units, each consisting of one share 
of common stock, one warrant to subscribe at $4.10 per 


share to 13 shares of common stock, and one $250 5% 






collateral trust bond due Aug. 1, 1988, to be offered for 
each of the 42,000 shares of outstanding common stock 
pursuant to plan of readjustment; also 756,000 shares 
of common stock, which includes 546,000 shares subject 
to subscription upon exercise of warrants and 210,000 
shares to be offered to public at $4.50 per share through 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Savannah, Ga., who will 
also purchase such of the 546,000 shares of common stock 
not sold upon exercise of warrants. 


% Forming Machine Co. of America, Inc. 

Sept. 1 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered tor subscription by stock- 
holders for a 30-dsy period. Price — $25 per share to 
stockholders; $30 to public. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital. Office—18 Hamilton St., Bound Brook, N. J. tn- 
derwriter—Nonc. 


Four States Uranium Corp., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
exploratory and development expenses. Office — 618 
Rood Avenue, Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter -— 
Joe Rosenthal, 1669 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


% Frigikar Corp., Dallas, Texas 

Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To re- 
tire bank loans, for initial inventory, and for working 
capital. Office—1602 Cochran St., Dallas, Tex. Under- 
writer—None. 


Gatineau Uranium Mines Ltd. (Canada) 
Aug. 10 (Regulation “D’’) 300,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development costs. Office — 100 Adelaide St. 
West, Toronto, Canada. Underwriter—McCoy & Willard, 
Boston, Mass. 








General Bronze Corp. 

Aug. 5 filed 32,933 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Aug. 27 on the basis of one new share for each 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
10 shares held; rights to expire on Sept. 13. Price—$22 
per share. Proceeds — For expansion program. Under- 
writer—Lehnian Brothers, New York. 


® General Gas Corp., Baton Rouge, La. 

March 19 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabodv & 
Co., New York. Offering—Expected late in September. 


Genera! Nuciteonics Corp. (9/13) 
Aug. 18 (letter of notification) 59.500 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansion and working capital. Office—489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Underwriter — George F. 
Breen, New York. 


Georgia Power Co. (9/15) 
Aug. 26 filed 433,869 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (to bear a dividend of not more than $4.92 per 
share), which ere to be offered in exchange, together 
with an amount in cash, for the outstanding 433.869 
shares of $6 preferred stock. The exchange will be from 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 4, according to present plans and the 
exchange offer will be mailed on Sept. 15. Unexchanged 


stock will be redeemed on Nov. 6, 1954, at $110 per 
share. Price — Of new stock expected to be $105 per 
share. 


Underwriters—The First Boston Corp.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Union Securities Corp.; 
and Equitable Securities Corp. 

Glen-Gery Shate Brick Corp. (9/14) 
Aug. 18 filed 140,000 shares of 6% cumulative first pre- 
ferred stock (par $10) to be offered for public sale. 
Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion program. Office—Reading, Pa. Underwriters— 
P. W. Brooks & Co.. Inc. and Lee Higginson Corp., both 
of New York: and Warren W. York & Co., Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Grand Union Co. 
Aug. 11 filed $5,503,400 of 34%% 15-year convertible 
subordinated debentures due Sept. 15, 1969, being of- 
fered far subscription by common stockholders on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 13 shares held on 
Aug. 31, 1954: rights to expire on Sept. 15. Price—At 
par. Proceeds—For equipping new stores and remodel- 
ing and modernization of existing stores and other gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley 
& Co. and W. E. Hutton & Co., both of New York. 


Great Basins Petroleum Co., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 30 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans and reduce other debt. Underwriter— 
First California Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
* Guild Films Co., Inc. (9/20-24) 
Sept. 3 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). -Price—To be supplied by amendment. Expected 
at $4 per share. Proceeds—For payment of loans and for 
working capital. Business—Manufactures films for tele- 
vision. Underwriter — Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New 
York. 
® Gulf States Utilities Co. 
May. 14 filed 160,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds — To redeem 50,000 shares of $4.50 dividend 
preferred stock, 60,000 shares of $4.40 dividend preferred 
stock, 1949 series, and 50,000 shares of $4.44 dividend 
preferred stock at the prevailing redemption prices of 
$105, $105, and $105.75, respectively. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.: Glore, Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langley & 
Co. (jointly). Bids—Had tentatively been expected to be 
received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on June 1& at The 


















Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, New York, N. Y., but of- 
fering has been postponed. Meeting—Stockholders will 
vote Sept. 17 on new issue. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 

May 14 filed $24,vuu,vuu o: first mortgage bonds due 
June 1, 1984. Proceeds—To redeem $10,vuv,000 of 356 % 
first mortgage bonds due 1981 and $10,000,000 of 34%%% 
first mortgage bonds due 1983, and for general corpo- 
rate purposes. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
mer & Beane and White, Weld & Cu. (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lee 
Higginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
(jomtly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—Had 
tentatively been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on June 15 at The Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., but offering has been postponed. 


*% Holly Sugar Corp., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Aug. 24 (letter of noutication) 5.500 sna.es or Cuinmon 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by em- 
ployees (these shares have been reacquired for sale to 
employees and are part of 12,000 shares to be reacquired 
and offered to employees). Price—$16.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—Holly Sugar Bldg., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Underwriter—None. 

*% Homestead Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 23 (lelter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—65 East Fourth South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Underwriter—Cromer Brokerage Co., of the same city. 

lilinois Power Co. (9/16) 
Aug. 27 filed 180,000 shares cf cumulative preferred 
stock (par $50). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To reduce bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and The First Boston Corp., both of New York. 
Illinois Power Co. (9/16) 

Aug. 27 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters 


—The First Boston Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, both of New York. 
% Iindiara & Michigan Electric Co. (10/5) 


Sept. 2 filed $16,500,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1984 and 40,000 shares of cumulative pveferred stock 
(par 3100). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For bonds—Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Securities Corp., Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; (2) for preferred—The First Boston Corp.; Smith, 
Barney & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Union Securities Corp. 
Bids—Tentatively expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EST) on Oct. 5. 

* investment Corp. of America 

Aug. 30 (letter of notification) 3,799 shares of cumula- 
tive preferred stock (no par) and 3,799 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—For preferred, $20 per share: 
and for common, $2 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—3603 Broadway, San Antonio, Tex. Un- 
derwriter—Interior Securities, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 


irwin Community Television Co., Irwin, Pa. 

Aug. 31 filed 4,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) and 2,250 shares of common stock (par 
$100), of which 4,000 shares and 2,000 shares, respec- 
tively, have been subscribed for by 156 persons prior 
to registration thinking registration was unnecessary. 
Each subscription agreement provided for payment of 
2% of the total purchase price on signing agreement 
and balance on request of the board of directors or at 
any time on or after 15 days from date of grant of 
television permit. Proceeds—For organization expenses, 
equipment, construction and related purposes. 

® Kern Front Oil & Gas Corp. (9/13) 

Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1l per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For expenses incident to oil and gas activities. 
Office—825 S. Serrano Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—Farrell Securities Co., New York. 

Ketay Instrument Corp., New York City (9/16) 
Aug. 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 200,000 shares are to be offered by the 
company and 100,000 shares for account of certain selling 
stockholders. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To pay outstanding obligations. Business 
Designs, develops and manufactures rotating precision 
electronic controls and instruments. Underwriter—A. G. 
Becker & Co. Inc., Chicago and New York. 

Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Aug. 2 filed 1,250,000 shares of capital stock. Price 


To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Underwriter—The Keystone Co. cf Boston, Boston, 
Mass. 


* King Oil Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 30 (letter of notification) 238,535 shares of capital 
stock. Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
incident to oil operations. Office—28 West 2nd St», South, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—None 

Ladoric Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canaca 


For expenses 


July 30 (regulation “D”) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration, etc. Underwriter—-Daggett Se- 
curities, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Lake Lauzon Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 

Aug 2 filed 660,000 shares of commo: tock (par $1, 
Canadian), of which 500,000 shares are to be offered in 
behalf of the company and 160,000 shares for account 
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of Percy E. Rivett. Price—40 cents per share, U. S. funds. 
Proceeds — For development and exploration expenses. 
Underwriter—To be named by amendment. 


Lewis (E.L.) Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Aug. 26 (letter of notification) $70,000 of 6% capital 
debentures, series A. Frice—At par (in denominations 
of $1,000 each). Proceeds—To finance new store, or for 
working capital. Underwriters—Dargan & Co. and Cal- 
houn & Co., both of Spartanburg, S. C. 


Liberty Uranium Corp., Salt <ake City, Utah 
July 1 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—402 Darling 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Uranium 
Mart, Inc., 146 S. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Lindsay Chemical Co. (9/14) 

Aug. 23 filed an issue of common stock (number of 
shares not given), which are to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by preferred and common stocknoiders about Sept. 
14 on a pro rata basis; rights to expire on Sept. 28. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers, New 
York; and Farwell, Chapman & Co., Chicago, Il. 


@ Loma Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 

June 18 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development costs, purchase of equipment, and 
reserve for acquisition of additional properties. Under- 
writer—Peter Morgan & Co., New York. Offering—Ex- 
pected later in September. 


Marion River Uranium Co. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For development expenses. Underwriter—Crerie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. 


McCluskey Wire Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
June 21 (letter of notification) $95,000 of 5% debentures, 
series A, due July 1, 1962, and $95,000 of 6% debentures, 
series B, due July 1, 1970. Proceeds—To acquire assets 
and business of H. & T. McCluskey & Sons, inc. Office 
—527 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Underwriter— 
Barnes, Bodell & Goodwin, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


*% Merritt-Chkapman & Scott Corp. 

Sept. 7 filed 448,868 shares of common stock (par $12.50) 
to be offered in exchange for stockholders of Marion 
Power Shovel Co. and Osgood Co. on the basis of three 
shares for each two Marion Power common shares, and 
two shares for each three shares of Osgood Co.’s class A 
and class B stock not held by Marion Power Shovel Co. 
Underwriter—None. 


*% Metropolitan Edison Co. (10/5) 

Sept. 3 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1984. Proceeds — To redeem $8,000,000 of 3%% first 
mortgage bonds due 1983; to repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriters—-To be determined 
by corapetitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). Bids—Tentatively ex- 
pected on Oct. 5. 

*% Middle South Utilities, Inc. (9/22) 

Sept. 1 filed 475,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Sept. 22 on the basis of one new share for each 
15 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
tire $12,000,000 of bank loans and for investment in the 
System companies and for other corporate purposes. Un- 
derwriter—None. 

* Mississippi Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 3 filed 44,476 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) to be offered in exchange for a like number 
of outstanding shares of $6 cumulative preferred stock 
(no par) on aé share-for-share basis (with a cash 
adjustment). Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Union Securities 
Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
W.C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. 


Monterey Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Underwriter—Muir, 
Dumke & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

*% Motorists’ Discount Service of America, Inc. 
Aug. 27 (letter of notification) 41.500 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—117-119 Main St., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Mountain States Uranium, Inc. 

May 19 (letter of notification) 30,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (1 cent per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—1117 Miner St., Idaho 
Spnrings, Colo. Underwriter—Underwriters, Inc., Sparks, 
Nevada. 
* National Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 18,550 shares of common 


stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by em- 
ployees. Price—$11.83 per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—3240 N. W. 27th Ave., 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter—None. 

*% National Gyramatic Corp., Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 31 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price $10 per share. Proceeds For 
working capital, etc Office 324 Denham Building, 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None 


Nevada Southern Gas Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Aug. 30 filed 20,000 shares of 6% first preferred stock 
(par $20) and 85,000 shares of common stock (par $1 
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Price—Of preferred, $20 per share; and of common, $6 y~ 
per share. Proceeds—To repay obligations of the com- 
pany incurred in connection with tne acquisition of the 
business and assets of Las Vegas Gas Co. Underwriter 
—First California Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


® New England Electric System (9/29) 


Aug. 20 filed 910,883 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription to common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares held 
at the close of business on the record date (expected to 
be Sept. 29). Proceeds—To construction programs of its 
susbidiaries. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Co. and Wertheim & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected 
to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Sept. 29. 


New Mexico Copper Corp., Carrizozo, N. M. 


June 14 (letter of notification) 198,000 shares of capital 

stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 

—For acquisition of power plant, improvement of mill, 

development of properties and general corporate pur- 

oe Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., Baltimore, 
d. 


North Central Airlines, Inc. 


June 15 (lettér of notification) $300,000 of 10-year 6% 
convertible debentures due July 31, 1964 being offered 
to common stockholders of record Aug. 5 on the basis 
of $100 principal amount of debentures for each 100 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
to expire on Sept. 15. Price—At 100% and accrued in- 
terest. Proceeds—To reduce trade accounts payable ani * 
for working capital. Office—World-Chamberlain Field, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—None. 


North-West Telephone Co. 
July 30 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock being offered for subscription by stockholders. 
Price—At par ($50 per share). Proceeds—For capital 
improvements. Office—119 Monona Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Underwriters—Harley, Haydon & Co. and Bell & Far- 
rell, Inc., both of Madison, Wis. 


Northern States Power Co. (9/28) 
Aug. 31 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Oct. 1, 1984. Proceeds—For construction program of 
company and its subsidiaries. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Riter 
& Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. and 


Wertheim & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received 
on or about Sept. 28. 


Northwest Defense Minerals, Inc. 
Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock, of which 270,000 shares are to be offered to public 
and 30,000 shares to underwriter. Price—$l per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—2101 S St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Mitchell Securi- 
ties, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (9/14) 

Aug. 16 filed 75,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston 
Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- « 
ner & Beane; Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected to be received up 
to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 14 at office of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Incorporated, 23 Wall St., New York City. 


% Oklahoma Uranium, Corp. Grand Junction, Colo. 
Aug. 30 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share, 
Proceeds — For exploration and development expenses, 
Office—209 First National Bank Bldg., Grand Junction, 
Colo. Underwriter—Tellier & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Ol Jato Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 1,750,000 shares of common 





stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining operations. Office—114 Atlas Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Rocky Mountain 


Securities, the same city. 


*% O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. 

Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—To a sell- 
ing stockholder. Underwriters — Troster, Singer & Co. 
and C. F. Cassell & Co., both of New York. 


® Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

May 7 filed 1,004,603 shares of common stock being of- 
fered for subscription by common and preferred stock- 
holders of record Aug. 31 in ratio of one share for each 
seven shares of common and/or preferred stock held; 


rights to expire Sept. 30. Price—At par ($100 per 
share). Proceeds—To reduce bank borrowings. Under- 
writer—None. American Telephone & Telegraph Cc., 


the parent, owns 91.1% of common stock and 78.2% of 
preferred stock. Statement effective Aug. 24. 


Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
July 14 (letter of notification) 17,300 shares of 5% con- 
vertible prior preferred stock (par $25). Price—At mar- 
ket (estimated at $11.75 per share). Proceeds—To cer- 
tain selling stockholders.—Underwriter—Fairman, Har- 
ris & Co., Inc., Chicago, Il 


Continued on page 32 
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-\ Peoples Securities Corp., New York 

Aug. 11 filed 74,280 shares of capital stock. Price—$l11 
ger share. Proceeds—For investment. Office—136 East 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


# Petaca Mining Corp., Santa Fe, N. Mex. (9/15) 
June 9 filed 600,000 shares of cumulative sinking fund 
preference stock and 300,000 shares of 10-cent par 
common stock to be offered in units of two preference 
whares and one common share. Price—$3 per unit. Pro- 
«eeds—To retire 40,526 shares of outstanding preferred 
stock, for power line extensions and electric transform- 
ers, equipment and machinery, exploration and working 
capital. Underwriter-—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


& Public Service Co. of Colorado (10/4) 

Sept. 2 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1984. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halscy, Stuart & Co. 
{nc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Dean 
Witter & Co.: Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & 
Co. (jointly). Bids—-Expected to be received up to noon 
(EST) on Oct. 4. 


x Quinby Plan, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sept. 2 filed $1,250,000 of Quinby Plans for Accumul!a- 
tion of Common Stock of Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rapid Film Technique, Inc., N. Y. City 
July 30 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working ca”ital. Office—21 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Underwriter—Jerome Rosenberg, 
¢yture Estate Planning, 630 McLean Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


& Rare Metats Corp. of America, El Paso, Texas 
Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capital 
stock to be offered to employees and officers of E] Paso 
Watural Gs Co., its subsidiaries, and Western Natural 
Gas Co. and its subsidiaries. Price —- At par ($l per 
share). Proceeds—To pay balance due on claims, assess- 
unent work, acquisition of capital stock of San Francis 
Metals Co. and for working capital. Offiees — Bassett 
‘Tower, El Paso, Tex., and 919 Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter—None. 


* Resort Airlines, Inc., Niiami, Fla. 

Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 1,361,972 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents) being first otfered to stock- 
holders of record July 30, 1954 (with an oversubscrip- 
tion privilege); rights expire Sept. 10. Price—20 cents 
ger share. Proceeds — For maintenance of equip- 
anent, to reduce accounts payable and for working cap- 
ital. Address—Box 242, International Airport, Miami, 
fla. Underwriter—None. 


® Riddie Uranium Mines, Inc. (9/14) 

Aug. 20 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—15 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
exploration and development expenses. Office — 950 
Pinyon St., Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—tTellier 
% Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


“er Sabre Uranium Corp., Dallas, Texas 
sept. 2 filed 1,400,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
<ents). Price — $1.25 per share. Proceeds—To pay fo 
sptions, exploration and development and to be used 
Yor other general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Southwestern Securities Co., Dallas, Tex. 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. (9/20) 

Aug. 24 filed 800,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be cffered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Sept. 14 on the basis of one new share for each 
fur shares held; unsubscribed shares to be offered first 
to employees. Rights are to expire on Oct. 5. Subscrip- 
tion period will open Sept. 20, with warrants to be mailed 
bout Sept. 18. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
#Proceeds—To retire $5,000,000 of bank loans and to reim- 
fmurse the company for construction made. Underwriter 
-——Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif., and New 
York, N. Y. 


Santa Fe Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
@roceeds—For exploration and development of proper- 
‘tees. Underwriter—Coombs & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Selevision Western, Inc. 
Aug. 27 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of class 
A convertible stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. 
?receeds—-For working capital, etc. Underwriter—Whit- 
mey-Phoenix Co., Inc., New York. 


& Seneca Gas & Oil Co., Baltimore, Md. 
sept. 1 (letter of notification) 299,500 shares of class A 


common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds 
For exploration and development costs. Office—5300 
York Rowd, Baltimore, Md. Underwriter—John Deleys, 


same address. 


Shasta Copper & Uranium Co., Inc. 


Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
eon stock (par five cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—612 Dooly 
Suilding, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter To be 


named by amendment 


Somerset Teiephone Co., Norridgewock, Me. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 2,200 shares of capital 
steck. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For ex- 
gansion and new equipment. Underwriters—E. H. Stan- 
fev & Co.. Waterville, Me.; and Clifford J. Murphy Co. 
Portland, Me. os 
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* Southwest Oil Corp., N. Y. 

Aug. 30 (letter of notification) 17,880 shares of common 
stock to be issued as bonus shares (to purchasers of the 
current offer by the company on a basis of one bonus 
share for each 10 shares purchased at 75 cents per share), 
to be offered by Bernard F. Dudley, President, who will 
receive no proceeds. Underwriter — Kelleher & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


* Sprague Engineering Corp., 
Gardena, Calif. (9/27) 

Sept. 7 filed 142,500 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment, of which the com- 
pany will offer 112,500 shares, the remaining 30,000 
shares to be offered for account of selling stockholders 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for other general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—William R. Staats & 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


® Standard Coil Products Co., Inc. (9/15) 
Aug. 17 filed 189,655 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Underwriters—A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Inc. and Dempsey & Co., both of Chicago, Il. 


Star Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration and development costs. 
Underwriter—Ned J. Bowman Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Stardust, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
July 9 filed 621,882 shares of preferred stock (par $10) 
and 621,882 shares of common stock (par one cent) to be 
offered in units of one share of each class of stock. Price 
—$10.01 per unit. Proceeds—For purchase of land and to 
construct and equip a luxury hotel. Underwriter—None. 


*% Superior Uranium Co., Las Vegas, Nav. 

Sept. 1 (letter of notification) 29,910,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For development and exploration costs. Office—Medi- 
cal Arts Bldg., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Uranium 
Brokers, Inc., the same city. 


Supermarket Merchandisers of America, 
Inc. (9/15-16) 
July 15 (letter of notification) 199,700 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital and business expansion. Office— 
3219 “B” St., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Milton D. 
Blauner & Co., Inc., New York. 


Tacony Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 17 (letter of notification) 1,700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
exploration and development expenses. Office — 317 
Railway Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—E. I. Shelley Co., Denver, Colo. 


Tampa Electric Co. (9/22) 

Aug. 16 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, series B (par $100). Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld 
& Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly); Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. Bids—Scheduled to be received up to 11 
a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 22 at 49 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (9/14) 
Aug. 27 filed $65,000,000 of debentures due Sept. 1, 1974. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
deem $41,300,000 of 4%% and 5% debertures and to re- 
duce bank loans. Underwriters—Stone & Webster Secu- 


rities Corp., White, Weld & Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. 


Texas International Sulphur Co. (9/15) 

June 21 filed 455,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 385,000 shares are to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders at the rate of one 
new share for each 4% shares held; and 70,000 shares 
are for account of certain selling stockholders. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For exploration 
and drilling, and payment of bank loans and advances 
Underwriter—Vickers Brothers, New York, on a “best ef- 
forts” basis. 


*% Thermometer Corp. of America, Springfield, Ohio 
Aug. 27 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 5%% first 
mortgage bonds due Aug. 15, 1969, and 3,400 shares of 
6% cumulative preferred stock (par $25). Proceeds— 
For expansion and working capital. Office — 567 East 
Pleasant St., Springfield, O. Underwriter — The Ohio 
Company, Columbus, O. 
*% Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Aug. 25 (letter of notification) 3,300 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—At market. Proceeds—To certain 
selling stockholders (employees of company). Under- 
writer—None. Office—23555 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. 
Thompson-Starrett Co. Inc., New York 
July 29 filed 145,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To repay $1,000,000 bank loans 
and for general corporate purposes. Underwriters— 
Blair & Co., Inc. and Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., both of 
New York. Offering—Temporarily postponed. 
Thunderbird Uranium Co., Reno, Nev. 
Aug. 3 (letter of notification) 1,800,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—-For mining activities. Office—206 N. Virginia 
St., Reno, Neb. Underwriter—Stock, Inc., Salt Lake City. 
Titan Manganese Mining Corp. 





July 12 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—S$1 per share. Proceeds 
-For mining expenses. Underwriter—A. L. Albee & 


Co., Boston, Mass 


* Tri-Continental Corp. : 
Sept. 8 filed 810,740 shares of new $2.70 cumulative 
preferred stock (par $50) to be offered in exchange for 
the presently outstanding $6 preferred stock (no par 
value) on the basis of two new shares for each $6 pre- 
ferred share held. Unexchanged $6 preferred stock will 
be called for redemption on Oct. 31, 1954. Underwriter 
—Union Securities Corp., New York. 


® U. S. Fiberglass Industrial Plastics, Inc. (9/20) 
Aug. 27 (letter of notification 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For ad- 
ditional eqiupment, further research and development 
of new products and new products design, and for work- 
ing capital. Underwriter — General Investing Corp., 
New York. 


*% Urainbow, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Aug. 31 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par two cents). Priee—i5 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—908 Kearns Bldg., Sait Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Austin B. Smith Brokerage Co., the same city. 


Utah Uranium Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Aug. 20 (letter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock (par 1 cent). Price — Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—1818 Beverly Way, Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter 
—First Western Securities, same city. 

Vigorelli of Canada, Ltd. (Canada) 
Aug. 9 (Regulation “D”) 96,770 shares of 8% preferred 
stock (par $2) and 96,770 shares of common stock (par 
$1) in units of one share of each class. Price—$3.10 
per unit. Proceeds—For exploration and development 
expenses. Office—1812 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, 
Canada. Underwriter—B. Fennekohl & Co., New York. 


Warren Oil & Uranium Mining Co., Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 6 filed 65,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—7'% cents per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase mining claims and exploratory equipment, and for 
exploration costs. Underwriter—Weber Investment Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Webb (H. S.) & Co., Glendale, Calif. 
Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($25 per share). 
Proceeds—To retire funded debt, increase working cap- 
ital and remodel store. Office—139 North Brand Boule- 
vard, Glendale, Calif. Underwriter— Wagenseller & 
Durst, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Welex Jet Services, Inc. (9/16) 

Aug. 27 filed 68,528 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for each five shares held 
as of Sept. 10. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriters—Laird & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., and First Southwest Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

* Welex Jet Services, Inc. 

Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$24.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
Robert H. McLemore, the selling stockholder. Office— 
1400 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dalias, Tex. 

Nov. 20, 1952 filed $29,000,000 12-year 6% debentures 
due Dec. 15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock 
(par 50 cents) to be offered in units of one $50 deben- 
ture and one share of stock. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—From sale of units and 1,125,000 
additional shares of common stock and private sales of 
$55,000,000 first mortgage bonds to be used to build a 
1,030 mile crude oil pipeline. Underwriters — White, 
Weld & Co. and Union Securities Corp., both of New 
York. Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 20, 1952 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 
50 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
eeeds—Together with other funds, to be used to build 
pipeline. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp., both of New York. Offering—Post- 
poned indefinitely. 


% Western Arkansas Telephone Co. 

Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Pricee—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—To repay liabilities incurred for construction. 
Office—317 Main St., Russellville, Ark. Underwriter— 
None. 


Western Development Co. (9/14) 
Aug. 20 filed 360,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) 
and 60,000 subscription warrants, of which 300,000 of 
the shares are to be presently publicly offered. Price— 
$5 per share. Proceeds— To purchase certain royalty 
interests located in New Mexico and Colorado and for 
general corporate purposes. Office — Santa Fe, N. M. 
Underwriter—J. G. White & Co., Inc., New York. 


® Western Massachusetts Electric Co. (9/20) 
Aug. 31 filed $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series B, 
due Oct. 1, 1984. Proceeds—To repay bank loans in- 
curred for new construction. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.;: The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.: Blair & Co., Inc. Bids—To be received 
up to noon (EDT) on Sept. 20 at 201 Cevonshire Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 
Western Piains Cil & Gas Co. 

May 24 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4.75 per share. Preceeds—To redeem 1,250 out- 
standing preferred shares ($125,000), to repay bank 
loan, etc. ($2,500); for purchase or acquisition of addi- 
tional mineral interests, leases and royalties in the 
United States and Canada and for other corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Glendive. Mont. Underwriter—irving J. 


Rice & Co., St.. Paul, Minn. 








% Wisconsin Power & Light Co. (10/5) 
Sept. 7 filed $18,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
H, due Oct. 1, 1984. Preceeds—To redeem $8,000,000 4% 
first mortgage bonds sold last year and the balance to 
repay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities 
Corp.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Lehman Brothers, Bear, 
Stearns & Co., Reynolds & Co. and L. F. Rothschild & 
Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; The First Boston 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co. and Robert W. Baird & 
Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Expected about 
Oct. 5. 


World Uranium Mining Corp. 
July 21 (letter of notification) 9,996,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price— Three cents per 
share. Proceeds—For exploration and development ex- 
penses. Office—323 Newhouse bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—P. G. Christopulos & Co., same city. 


Wyoming Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 9,166,667 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 1 cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Underwriter—James E. Reed Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Zenith Uranium & Mining Corp. 
July 12 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining operations. Underwriter—Sheehan & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Prospective Offerings 


% Alabama Gas Corp. 

Sept. 8 it was announced that company has applied to 
the Alabama P. §. Commission for authority te issue 
and sell 84,119 additional shares of common stock to 
common stockholders on the basis of one new share for 
each 10 shares held. It is understood that any shares not 
subscribed for will be underwritten. 


@ Anglo California National Bank (10/11) 

Aug. 31 it was stated that stockholders will vote Oct. 5 
on authorizing the offering to stockholders of 262,500 
additional shares of capital stock (par $20) on the basis 
of one new share for each four shares held about Oct. 
9; with rights to expire Nov. 1. Price—$45 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter 
—Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


%* Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. (10/5) 

Aug. 31 it was reported company plans offering of $3,- 
275,000 convertible debentures due 1964, to common 
stockholders. Proceeds — To refund $2,880,000 4%4%% 
debentures due 1972. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., New York. Registration—Expected about Sept. 15. 


%* Central & Southwest Corp. 
Sept. 2 it was reported company plans issue and sale of 
between 500,000 to 600,000 additional shares of com- 
mon stock, probably first to stockholders. Underwriter 
—May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Brothers and 
Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly). 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Aug. 23 it was reported company may be considering a 
plan to refund its outstanding $37,851,000 3%.% bonds. 
Underwriter—May be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. RR. (9/9) 
Bids will be received by the company up to noon 
(CDT) on Sept. 9 at Room 744, Union Station Building, 
Chicago 6, Ill., for the purchase from it of $2,700,000 
equipment trust certificates, series SS, to be dated July 
1, 1954 and to mature in 30 semi-annual installments of 
$90,000 each from Jan. 1, 1955 to and including July 1, 
1969. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Consolidated Uranium Mines, Inc. 
July 23 stockholders authorized the issuance and sale 
of not to exceed $6,000,000 convertible debenture bonds 
in connection with the acquisition of Uranium Mines of 
America, Inc. stock. Underwriter — May be Tellier & 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
%* Continental Uranium, Inc. 
Sept 8 it was reported company plans to register with 
the SEC next week 500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—Expected around $2.50 per share. Preceeds—For 
expansion. Underwriter—May be Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co., New York. 


% Cortiand Equipment Lessors, Inc. 

Aug. 31 it was reported this corporation, a subsidiary 
of Safeway Stores, Inc., may sell notes and debentures 
totaling $60,000,000 to $70,000,000. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans which are understood to amount to between 
$50,000,00 and $60,000,000 at the present time. Under- 
writer—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York. 


%* First National Bank in Dallas (Texas) (9/21) 
Sept. 1 it was announced that this Bank plans to offer 
to its stockholders of record Sept. 21 rights to subscribe 
on or before Oct. 6 for 200,000 shares of additional capi- 
tal stock. (par $10) on the basis of one new share for each 
nine shares held. Price—$25 per share. Proceeds—To 
increase surplus, capital and undivided profits account. 
Underwriters — Previous offering was underwritten by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and The First 
Boston Corp., both of New York. 
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First National Bank of San Jose, Calif. 

Aug. 23 it was announced stockholders were to vote Sept. 
8 on increasing the authorized capital stock from 12,500 
shares to 15,000, shares, the additional 2,500 shares to be 
offered to stockholders on the basis of one new share 
for each five shares held. Price—$100 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion and to increase capital stock ac- 
count. 


*% Fiorida Power & Light Co. (10/27) 

Sept. 7 it was reported company is considering raising 
about $10,000,000 for its construction program. Under- 
writer—For any bonds to be determined by comeptitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Lehman 
Brothers (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
Bids—Expected about Oct. 27. 


% Georgia Gas Co. 
Aug. 27 it was announced that this company, a sub- 
sidiary of United Cities Utilities Co., contemplates the 
issue and sale to residents of Georgia of $300,000 par 
value of preferred stock, subject to the approval of 
the Georgia P. S. Commission. 

Gulf, Moblie & Ohio RR. 
Aug. 23 it was reported company may consider the 
issuance of about $25,000,000 bonds later this year. Pro- 
ceeds—To refund first refunding mortgage 4s and 3%s 
due 1975 and 1969, respectively; collateral trust 3%s 
due 1968; and New Orleans Great Northern 5s due 1983. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Shields 
& Co. 


%* Gulf Sulphur Corp. 
Sept. 6 it was reported that early registration is expected 
of 92,370 shares of 60-cent cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock (each share to be convertible into two 
shares of class B common stock). It is expected that this 
financing will be underwritten by Fridley & Hess and 
Crockett & Co., both of Houston, Tex. 
Hazel Bishop, Inc., New York 
Aug. 30 it was reported registration of about 250,000 
shares of common stock is expected (part for new money 
and part for selling stockholders). Business—Cosmetics. 
Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. 
Household Finance Corp. 
Aug. 27 it was announced preferred stockholders will 
vote Oct. 7 on increasing the authorized amount of pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) from 312,000 shares to 592,000 
shares. Underwriters—Lee, Higginson Corp. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., both of New York; and William Blair & 
Co., of Chicago and associates. 


Illinois Central RR. (9/9) 
Aug. 20 it was announced company plans sale of $60,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, series H, due 1989. Pro- 
ceeds—For redemption of 3%,% series E bonds. Under- 
writer To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White. Weld 
& Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
and Union Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—To be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 9 at office of Davis, 
Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland & Kiendl, 15 Broad St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 
% Incorporated Income Fund (10/14) 
Sept. 8 it was announced this Fund plans to issue and 
sell between 750,000 and 1,000,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—Expected at around $8 per share. Proceeds 
—for investment. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York. Registration—Scheduled for about Sept. 14. 

Kentucky Utilities Co. 
June 21 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15.000,000 first mortgage bonds, series F. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly); Union Securities Corp. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
Equitable Securities Corp. Bids — Expected to be re- 
ceived in October or November. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. 
June 21 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
to its common stockholders some additional common 
stock, either on a 1-for-9 or an a 1-for-10 basis. At 
April 30, 1954, there were outstanding 2,286,784 shares. 
Underwriters—Previous common stock offering, in April, 
1953, was underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc. and J. J. BR. 
Hilliard & Sons and associates. 

Laclede Gas Co. 
Aug. 6 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$20,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers; 
Blair & Co., Inc. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected in October. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 

April 20 it was announced company plans later in 1954 
to issue $20,000,000 mortgage bonds. Proceeds —To 
finance construction program. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co. 


@ Louisiana Power & Light Co. (10/20) 

Sept. 6 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$18.000.000 of first mortgage bonds due 1984. Proceeds 
—o redeem $12,000,000 4% bonds due 1983, and for 
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new construction. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman 
Brothers and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); Merril? 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. and Wertheim & 
Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co., 
The First Boston Corp. and Glore Forgan & Co 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected 
Oct. 20. Registration—Scheduled for Sept. 19. 
Louisville & Nashville RR. (9/30) 
July 7 it was reported that the company may issue and. 
sell late in 1954 $30,350,000 of new first and refunding 
mortgage bonds due 2003. Proceeds—To retire $24,- 
610,000 Atlanta, Knoxville & Cincinnati Division 4% 
bonds due May 1, 1955, and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriters—May be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine; 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; White. Weld & Co. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). Bids—Expected Sept. 30. 
Majestic Auto Club, Inc. 

Aug. 25 it was announced company plans to offer 500,- 
000 shares (par five cents) to the motorist and general 
public shortly after completion of the current offering 
of 100,000 shares to service station owners and operators. 
Office—Room 717, 141 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Aug. 30 it was reported company plans issue and sale of 
200,000 additional shares of common stock. Proceeds— 


For capital expenditures and working capital. Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 
National City Bank of New York (9/30) (4 


Aug. 10 directors authorized a meeting of stockholders to 
be held on Sept. 20 to vote on a proposal to increase the 
capital and surplus of the company by $131,250,000 
through the sale of 2,500,000 additional shares of capital 
stock (par $20) to stockholders early this fall for sub- 
scription on the basis of one new share for each three 
shares held as of Sept. 24; with rights to expire on Oct. 
22. Subscription warrants will be mailed on or about 
Sept. 30. Underwriter — The First Boston Corp. will 
head group. 
New York Telephone Co. (10/19) 

Aug. 25 directors authorized issue and sale of $75,000,000 
of 35-year refunding mortgage bonds. Proceeds — To 
refund $35,000,000 of 3%% series G bonds and repay 
bank. loans. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Glore, Forgan & 
Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on Oct. 19 


Northern Pacific Ry. (9/23) 

Aug 26, Robert S. MacFarlane, President, announced 
company plans to sell $52,000,000 of collateral trust 
bonds due Oct. 1, 1984. Proceeds—For refunding. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Expected to be 
received up to noon (EDT) on Sept. 23. 


Pacific National Bank, San Francisco, Calif. 
Aug. 18 it was announced common stockholders of rec- 
ord Aug. 16 were given the right to subscribe on or 
before Sept. 9 for 47,685 additional shares of common 
stock (par $20) on the basis of one new share for each 
two shares held. Price—$28.50 per share. Proceeds— 
$340,000 to retire outstanding preferred stock and the 
remainder to be added to capital and surplus. Under- 
writer—Elworthy & Co., San Francisco, Calif., and asage- 
ciates. 

% Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (11/16) 
Sept. 2 the directors authorized the issue and sale of 
$50,000,000 of 35-year debentures to be dated Nov. 15, 
1954. Proceeds—To redeem a like amount of 3l-year 
4% debentures due Sept. 15, 1984. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co., Lehman Brothers and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received at 195 
Rroadway, New York, N. Y., on Nov. 16. 


Pembina Pipe Line Co. (Canada) 
April 14 it was announced company has been granted 
the right to obtain a permit to build a 72-mile pipe 
line to transport crude oil from the Pembina Oil Field 
in Alberta to Edmonton. Financing will be handled 
jointly by Mannix Ltd. of Calgary, Dome Exploration 


(Western) Ltd. of Toronto, and Carl M. Loeb. Rhoades 
& Co. of New York. 


Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aug. 24 it was announced stockholders will be offered 
the right to subscribe to 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par $10) on the basis of new new share for each 14 


shares held. Price—To be named later. Proceeds—To 
increase surplus and capital accounts. Underwriters— 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; and Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Smith Barney & Co., of 
New York. 
Progas of Canada, Inc. 

July 13 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell to its stockholders an additional 1,200,000 shares of 
capital stock on the basis of slightly less than one new 
share for each four shares held (with an oversubscrip- 
tion privilege). Price—At par (25 cents per share). Pre- 
ceeds — For capital improvements and working capital. 
Underwriters — Consolidated Coppermines Corp. and 
Burnham & Co., New York, have agreed to purchase, in 
proportions of two-thirds and one-third respectively, 
any of the unsubscribed shares. 


Continued on page 34 
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Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 
Aug. 28 it was reported that company may issue and 
sell 75,000 shares of new preferred stock (par $100). 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and 
Central Republic Co. Inc. (jointly); Smith, Barney & 
Co.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 


*% Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 
Sept. 2 it was reported company may sell between $20,- 
000.000 and $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in Janu- 
ary. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler: The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Shields & Co. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. ; 
April 5 the directors approved a program designed to 
refund the company’s long-term debt. Bidders may in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. 


Reaction Motors, Inc., Rockaway, N. J. ; 
Aug. 7 it was reported company plans a small offering of 
additional capital stock (par $4) to its stockholders. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. owns 56% of the presently 
outstanding shares, which are being split-up on a two- 
for-one basis. 


Resources of Canada Investment Fund, Ltd. 
April 27 the SEC authorized the company to register as 
an investment concern and to make a public offering of 
securities in the United Siates. 


Ritter Finance Co. 
Aug. 17 stockholders were to vote on a proposal to 
increase the authorized preferred stock (par $50) from 
14,000 shares to 50,000 shares, and the authorized class 
B common (par $1) from 950,000 shares to 2,000,000 
shares. Underwriter Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 


May 17 it was reported company may issue and sell this 
year some additional bonds and preferred stock. Pro- 
ceeds — For new construction. Underwriters — (1) For 
bonds to be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Shields & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. and Equit- 
able Securities Corp. (jointly). (2) For preferred stock, 
The First Boston Corp. 


St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 


March 30, C. A. Semrad, President, announced that the 
company may raise new money this year through the 
sale of $1,000,000 first mortgage bonds or from tempo- 
rary bank loans for its 1954 construction program, which, 
it is estimated, will cost $1,661,000. Underwriters—May 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co., 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Union Securities 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. 
Savage Industries, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Aug. 9 it was announced company plans later this year 
to issue and sell an additional block of 75-cent cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock (par $1), expected 
to gross around $250,000. Proceeds—For expansion and 
acquisitions. Underwriter—Probably Pacific Coast Se- 
curities Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Savannah Electric & Power Co. (10/26) 


Aug. 10 it was announced company plans to sell $5,000,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds, $3,000,000 of debentures and 
30,000 shares of $100 preferred stock. Underwriters— 
May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (for bonds only); 
The First Boston Corp.: Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; Blair & Co., Inc. Registration—Planned for Sept. 
22. Bids—Expected Oct. 26. 
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Scott Paper Co. 


April 27 stockholders approved proposals which in- 
creased the authorized common stock from 5,000,000 to 
10.000.000 shares and the authorized indebtedness of 
the company from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. The 
company has no specific financing program. Under- 
writers—Previous offering of $24,952,800 3% convertible 
debentures, in September, 1953. was underwritten by 
Drexel & Co., Smith, Barney & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


® Sierra Pacific Power Co. (10 6) 

Sept. 7 it was announced company plans to offer to 
stockholders of record about Oct. 6 a total of 34,807 
shares of common stock (par $15) on the basis of one 
share for each 10 common shares held and one share for 
each five preferred shares held; rights to expire Oct. 22. 
Price—Not less than $30 per share. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters— 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and Dean Witter & Co. 


® Sierra Pacific Power Co. (10/25) 

Sept. 7 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $4,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and Dean 
Witter & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. Regis- 
tration — Planned for Oct. 8. Bids — Expected about 
Oct. 25. 


South Georgia Natural Gas Co. 
Aug. 5 company was authorized to construct a 368.3- 
mile gas transmission system to serve new market areas 
in Georgia and Florida, estimated to cost $8,969,429. 
This expansion will be financed though sale of first 
mortgage bonds and junior securities. Underwriter— 
Shields & Co., New York. 


Southern Pacific RR. Co. 
July 28 it was announced company has applied to the 
ICC for authority to issue $21,091,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds due Jan. 1, 1996. Proceeds—To reimburse 
treasury for capital expenditures previously made. There 
will be no private or public offering, the bonds to be 
retained in company’s treasury. 


® Spencer Chemical Co. (9/28) 
Aug. 23, Kenneth A. Spencer, President, announced 
company plans to issue and sell 150,000 shares of a new 
preferred stock (par $100). Price—To be named later. 
Proceeds—To redeem 76,865 outstanding shares of 4.60% 
preferred stock at $102.50 and accrued dividends, and 
for general corporate purposes. Underwriters—Morgan 
Stanley & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. Meeting— 
Stockholders on Sept. 24 will vote on authorizing 250.000 
shares of new preferred stock. Registration—Expected 
Sept. 9. 

Texas Power & Light Co. (10/18) 
Aug. 20 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1984. Proceeds 
—To refund $5,000,000 3%% bonds due 1983. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Securities 
Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly): Blyth & 
Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. Registra- 
tion—Planned for Sept. 23. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived up to 11:30 a.m. (EST) on Oct. 18 at Room 2033, 
Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd. 

March 26 it was annouced that the cost of the building 
of the proposed cross-Canada gas pipeline would be ap- 
proximately $292,000,000, which would be financed 
through the issuance of about $36,500,000 each of com- 
mon steck and debentures and $219,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Wood 
Gundy & Co., Inc., both of New York. 


000,000 of bank notes due June 1, 





Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 


March 16 it was reported company plans later this year 
to do some permanent financing to repay temporary 
bank loans necessary to pay for new construction esti- 
mated to cost about $11,000,000 for 1954. Underwriters— 
White,, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp., both of New York. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
Aug. .20 directors approved in principle a plan to sell 
60,000 additional snares of common stock this Fall. 
They will be offered to common stockholders at the rate 
of one new share for each 10 shares held on the record 
date, which is presently expected to be in November. 


Proceeds — To {finance construction program. Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding. 


Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


West Coast Transmission Co. 


Oct. 14, 1953, it was announced company now plans to 
issue $29,000,000 in 1-to-5'2-year serial notes; $71,000,000 
in 20-year, first mortgage bonds; and $24.440.000 in sub- 
ordinated long-term debentures and 4,100,000 shares of 
common stock to be sold to the public. Proceeds—To 
finance construction of a natural gas pipe line from the 
Canadian Peace River field to western Washington and 
Oregon. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 


Western Maryiand Ry. (9/15) 


July 13. it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $16,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series C, due 
Oct. 1, 1979. Proceeds—To redeem $12,632,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, series B, due 1976, and the remainder 
used to reimburse company for expenditures for capital 
improvements. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inec.;: Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected to be 
received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 15. 


Western Pacific RR. Co. 


Aug. 31 directors approved a proposal whereby holders 
of 225,000 shares of outstanding preferred stock will 
be offered a voluntary exchange for units consisting of 
$100 of new 5% 30-year income (sinking fund) deben- 
tures and one-sixth of a share of common stock for each 
share of preferred stock held. The remaining 83,211 
shares of preferred stock will be called for payment. 
The exchange offer will be underwritten by Blyth & 
Co., In& and Union Securities Corp. 


Western Pacific RR. Co. 


June 30 stockholders approved a proposal to allow com- 
pany to sell first and refunding bonds without obtaining 
approval of preferred stockholders. It is planned to is- 
sue and sell $6.500,.000 of these bonds. Proceeds—To re- 
imburse company for capital expenditures already made 
and for future improvements. Underwriters—May be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly). 


Wheeling Electric Co. 


June 28 it was announced company plans permanent 
finnacing. Proceeds—To retire bank loans. Underwrit- 
er—-Previous bond financing in 1922 was handled by 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Wisconsin Public Service Co. 

July 28 it was reported company is considering the is- 
suance of about $12,500,000 new securities. Proceeds— 
To refund $8,000,000 outstanding first mortgage 44%4% 
bonds due 1983 and for new construction. Underwriters 
—For bonds, to be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probé®Ble bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch;Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler an®@Wnien Securities Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & 
Co.; ‘Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Dean 
Witter & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Previous common 
stock ‘offer was underwritten by The First Boston 
Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Robert 
W. Baird & Co., Inc.: and William Blair & Co. 





ufactured gas and from other 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offer Utility Bonds 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. heads 
a syndicate offering $7,000,000 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. first 
mortgage 3%% sinking fund 
bonds due March 1, 1975. at 
101.409 7% and accrued interest. to 
yield 3.28%. The group won 
award of the issue at competitive 
sale yesterday (Sept. 8) on a bid 
of 100.7099%. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the sinking fund bonds, together 
with funds received from the con- 
current sale of $5.000,000 first 
mortgage bonds, will be applied 
by the company to the redemption 
of $2,550,000 of outstanding 4.50% 
serial bonds maturing $150,000 an- 
nually June 1, 1955-1971. which 
will require $2,632,890 including 
redemption premiums, and 
toward the prepayment of $10.- 


1955, incurred in connection with 
the construction program. 

The first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds will be redeemable at reg- 
ular redemption prices ranging 
from 104.41% to par, and for the 
sinking fund, on each March 1, 
1956-1974, at prices running from 
101.41% to par, plus accrued in- 
terest in each case. 

Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. is 
a public utility operating com- 
pany carrying on a natural gas 
and electric public utility business 
in Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. The com- 
pany also does a limited manu- 
factured gas (butane) and steam 
heat business and sells gas and 
electric appliances to customers. 
Total operating revenues in 1953 
were derived approximately 55% 
from the sale of natural gas, 43% 
from the sale of electricity and 2% 
from the sale of steam and man- 


sources. 

For the 12 months ended May 
31, 1954, the company, in an un- 
audited report, showed total op- 
erating revenues of $20,849,903 
and net nicome of $2,611,508. 
These figures compared with total 
operating revenues of $19,475,188 
and net income of $2,122,348 for 
the year 1953. 


Five With King Merritt 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 

MIAMI, Fla.—Oscar W. Benn- 
dorf, William E. Hancock, Jr., 
Henry W. Hoffman, Verdo C. 
Sanderson and James B. Williams 
have become associated with 
King Merritt & Co., Inc., Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. Mr. 
Williams was formerly with 
Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & 
Co. and H. Hentz & Co. 


Cavendish Uranium 
Shares All Sold 


It is announced that the recent 
public offering by James Anthony 
Securities Corp., New York City, 
of 230,000 shares of Common stock 
of Cavendish Uranium Mines 
Corp. at $1 per share has been 
completed, all of said shares hav- 
ing been sold. 

Drill tests on the Canadian 
properties of Cavendish Uranium 
Mines Corp. have shown deposits 
of columbium and tantalum as 
well as uranium oxide, Frank 
Danielson, President, disclosed on 
Sept. 7. Samples show deposits 
of 20% columbium and10% tanta- 
lum, the announcement stated. 
Columbium and tantalum are both 
rare earths, used in the produc- 
tion of jet aircraft and the harden- 
ing of steel. - 


Four Corners Uranium 
Common Stock Offered 


Campbell, McCarty & Co. Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., yesterday (Sept. 
8) offered 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) of Four 
Corners Uranium Corp. at $2 per 
share “as a speculation.” 

Four Corners Uranium Corp. 
was organized under Colorado 
laws in 1949 for the purpose of 
acquiring, exploring and devel- 
oping mining properties. As of 
July 15, 1954, it had outstanding 
1,268,135 shares of stock. 

Proceeds of the present offering 
are to be used for the payment of 
a $40,000 bank loan and a $90,000 
note, and for the payment of 
$132,500 on contracts for the pur- 
chase of certain claims and prop- 
erties. An additional $50,000 is 


to be used for exploratory drill- 
ing and $512,500 for working 
capital 
gencies. 


and unforseen contin- 
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The Fight for Free Trade 


Program in the 83rd Congress. Of 
course, I regretted that he found 
it unwise to press for passage of 
my bill in the last session, but I 
believe that his decision was 
justified under the circumstances 
that then existed. There never 1s 
any use of tilting against wind- 
mills. 

Lets look at the situation on 
that date. The Ways and Means 
Committee was in the middle of 
its consideration of the Social Se- 
curity Bill. We were not able to 
bring this to the floor until June 
first. Then we had scheduled the 
Unemployment Compensation 
Bill and finally we knew that the 
tax bill would come back from 
the Senate and that the confer- 
ence on this would engage the 
services of the senior members of 
our Committee until at least July. 
Thus it would have been impos- 
sible to consider any such impor- 
tant bill as mine until late July. 


Those opposed to the lower 
tariff were insisting that there 
must be extended hearings and 
they had a perfect right to do so, 
so it is certain that a bill could 
not be reported out by our Com- 
mittee until August. 


At that late date it would have 
been impossible for the Senate to 
consider it before adjournment. 
So the President’s position was 
realistic. 


You must also remember three 
practical considerations why 
there were question as to the wis- 
dom of bringing the bill up then. 
As we all know, this spring we 
were stil in a slight business re- 
cession. Any time when there is 
a slowing in business is a poor 
time to consider tariff reductions. 
When employers have to refuse to 
raise wages, when they have to 
let out some of their employees, 
they will search for any excuse 
they can find to blame some out- 
side consideration for what they 
have to do and, if just a few com- 
petitive goods are being imported 
and sold, they sieze upon the op- 
portunity to place the blame 
thereon. 

Also, in an election year such 
as this, the influence of the few 
who may be losing jobs, owing to 
imports, can be strong on the 
Congressional candidate. If a 
worker feels that his Congress- 
man had a part in helping him 
lose his job, he will be a strong 
supporter of the opposing candi- 
date. 

Also, in order to make sure 
of passage of the program, more 
education is definitely needed to 
get public opinion fully behind 
the President’s Trade Program. 

Though I regret that my Bill 
HR 8630 was not enacted into 
law by the 83rd Congress, the 
Administration in achieving a 
one-year renewal of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act without legal re- 
strictions or without any private 
understandings, has received all 
the authority that it needed this 
year. The only negotiation which 
the Administration had any in- 
tention of commencing this year 
was with Japan. 

The situation in Japan seems 
almost an unsurmountable one 
but it is a problem for which we 
must find an answer. It is im- 
perative to the security of the 
United States that Japan stay on 
the side of the free world. Ther: 
are three major market areas to 
which Japan could look 
panded trade — the Soviet 
the United States or the 
free nations. Since Japan must 
import most of its raw materials 
and about one-fourth of its food 
it needs to have access to world 
markets and be able to 


lor ex- 


Bloc 


other 


compete 
for them on equal terms. japen's 
trade deficit in 1953 is est:mated 
to be $1.135 billion. 

Obviously we do not wan 
Japan to become heavily de- 
pendent upon the Soviet Blo 


for trade outlets, but our business 
men do not want to open our 
markets to an indiscriminate flow 
of cheaply made competitive 
Japanese goods. We are trying to 
avoid this by making third mar- 
kets more available. 


Japan is under terrific pres- 
sure from an expanding popula- 
tion without a corresponding in- 
crease in economic activity. If it 
cannot increase its trade, levels 
of living will drop in Japan, thus 
making it more susceptible to the 
spread of communist subversion 
within its borders. Increased 
trade would provide the economic 
foundation upon which Japan 
could build her own strength and 
thus be maintained as a strong 
arm of the free nations. It is hoped 
that negotiations now under way 
will solve at least part of the 
problem. 


To conclude, I have great hope 
that the President’s trade pro- 
gram will be enacted into law 
during the 84th Congress what- 
ever its political complexion. But 
it will not be unless public opin- 
ion is educated and the weight 
of that public opinion is ex- 
pressed to each member of Con- 
gress by his constituents. That is 
where you can and must help. 


Peter Morgan & Co. 
Offers Uranium Shares 


Peter Morgan & Co. of New 
York City are offering publicly 
210,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) of Rocky Mountain 
Uranium Corp. at $1.15 per share 
“as a speculation.” 

Rocky Mountain Uranium Cor- 
poration’s mining property con- 
sists of leases and assignments of 
and options to acquire mining 
claims covering lands located in 
the Colorado Plateau region in 
San Juan, Lane, Garfield, and 
Emery Counties. Utah, and in San 
Juan County, New Mexico. The 
company is presently conducting 
exploratory operations and has 
shipped a small amount of ore 
encountered in such operation. 
The company intends to engage 
generally in the acquisition, ex- 
ploration and development of 
uranium properties. 

The net proceeds are intended 
to be used as follows: $28,000 for 
the payment of the unpaid pur- 
chase price of Circle Cliffs No. 1 
claims: $15,000 for the core drill- 
ing on aforementioned claims and 


on La Sal Junction and Boyd 
claims; $16,000 for exploratory 
drilling on Circle Cliffs No. 2 


claims: 
capital. 


and $105,000 for working 


Remele-Johannes Opens 
(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHronicie) 

GRANVILLE, Ohio. — Remele- 
Johannes’ & Co. has been formed 
with offices at 118 East Broadway 
to engage in the securities busi- 
ress. Officers are George P. 
Johannes, President: James W. 
Remele, Vice-President: and J. M 


Andrew, Secretary and Treasurer 
Mr. Johannes and Mr. Remele 
were formerly with Slayton & 


Co., Inc 


Stern, Frank Co. Adds 


Specia ) THe FInanciat CHronicie) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—James 
F. Greig has been added to the 
staff of Stern, Frank, Meyer & 
Fox, 325 West Eighth Street. 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange 


With Loeb, Rhoades Co. 


Eugene E. Kelly, Jr., has be- 
come associated with Carl M 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co.. 42 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
in the firm’s municipal bond de- 
partment. 
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Investors, particularly institu- 
tions that hold outstanding issues 
up for refunding, will have their 
first opportunity in a long while 
to look over a series of new of- 
ferings by several railroads within 
the next fortnight. 


All told, four carriers will 
place a total of approximately 
$160,000,000 of new bonds on the 
market for competitive bidding 
by bankers in that interval. The 
railroad parade gets away today 
when [Illinois Central R.R. is 
scheduled to open bids for $60,- 
000,000 of first mortgage 35-year 
bonds to finance redemption of 
outstanding 3%s, due 1982 but 
callable at any time. 


Institutions have been a bit on 
the cool side in recent years as 
far as railroad obligations are 
concerned. But market observers 
feel none the less that in view of 
tne spiendia record Of tnis nortn- 
south trunk line over a period of 
years, the current issue will find 
good reception among insurance 
companies, pension funds and 
other buyers. 


There is broad interest in- 
dicated they say, particularly if 


the bonds are brought out at a 


price to yield 3.30% to 3.40%. 
But, at the same time, thev note 
that the road cannot expect to do 
quite as well cost-wise at the 
moment as it might have a month 
er so back. 


The fact remains that the 
seasoned market, in the interval, 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


TRADE MARK 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22 
The 158th ¢ secutive 
Quarterly Di idend 
The Board of Directors of this Corporation ha 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share 
pay able septer nber 10, 1954, t stockholder 
ord at the close ot bus ine son Aug 19, 1954 
Transfer books will not closed. Checks pr 
pared n IBM Electri P; inched Card Account 
ing Machines will be n ai le sd 
A.L. WILLIAMS e Pres. & Treasurer 
June 29, 1954 
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i TIME 
CORPORATION 
Dividends 


30ard of Directors has de- 
following dividends: 


The 


clared the 


PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of 31.06% on the 4% per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able October 1, 1954 to share- 
holders of record September 17, 







1954. 
COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of 50 cents per 
share payable October 1, 1954 
to shareholders of record Sep- 
tember 17, 1954 
Joun H. ScHMIDT 
Secretary-Treasurer 
September 1, 1954 
WESTCLOX BIG BEN 
SETH THOMAS 
> ViBERG REC RDERS 


YDON M 








has undergone something of a 
correction and, as a consequence 
current yields are a bit more 
generous than was the case early 
in August. All agree it will be 
interesting to discern investor 
response. 


Three More Rail Issues 


Over the balance of the month 
three additional carriers will be 
in the market with refunding is- 
sues. Western Maryland will be 
first and is slated to open bids 
next Wednesday for $16,000,000 
of 25-year bonds designed chiefly 
to retire $13,846,000 in outstand- 
ing 4\%s due in 1976. 


The following week Northern 
Pacific will offer bankers $52,- 
000,000 of collateral trust bonds 
maturing in 30-years contemplat- 
ing use of the proceeds to retire 
outstanding 4'%s and 5s. 


And, at the month-end, Sept. 
30, Louisville & Nashville will be 
in the market with $30,350,000 of 
49-year bonds, due 2003, to pro- 
vide funds for redemption of out- 
standing 4s, due in 1955. Thus 
those who look over the new rail 
issues will have quite a choice of 
maturities. 


Quiet Before Rush 


The relative calm of the 
moment in the new issue market 
will prove short-lived unless 
something now unforeseen hap- 
pens to set back marketing of big 
undertakings going into registra- 
tion. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Corp.’s projected $65,000,000 of 
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New York & Honduras 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
September 8, 

DIVIDEND No. 408 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at 
a Meeting held this day, declared an interim 
dividend for the third quarter of 1954, of 
One Dollar ($1.00) a share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Company, payable on 
September 25, 1954, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 16, 1954. 


W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


Rosario 


1954. 





er 





ROME CABLE 


ROME - NEW YORK 





62nd Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 62 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 


payable October 1, 1954, to hold- 

ers of record at the close of busi- 

ness on September 17, 1954. 
Gerarp A. Wetss, Secretary 


Rome, N Fes September 5, 1954 
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20-year debentures will serve to 


, liven up things in the week ahead. 


Bids are due on Tuesday. 

With this breathing spell out of 
the way, bankers will p 
with shaping thir bids for the 
following week’s behemoth of- 
fering by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

First straight offering in several 
years by the giant communica- 
tions enterprise, this one entails 
$250,000,000 of 30-year debentures 
and probably will bring into com- 
petition the usual two alignments 
of banking firms. 


Clearing Shelves 


Cutting loose of the recently 
offered issues which carried 
yields of just under 3% has 
tended to clear the shelves of 
dealers around the country and 
put them in good shape for forth- 
coming business. 


Reports indicate that such 
remnants have been pretty well 
whittled away. The only major 


offerings of which any consider- 
able amounts remain unsold are 
reported as those of Niagara 
Mohawk Power Co., and Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
It is calculated that some 25% to 
35% of those issues still are avail- 
able. 
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United States 
Plywood 


Corporation 





For the quarter ended July 31, 1954, a cash divi- 
dend of 35c per share on the outstanding common 
stock of this corporation has been declared pay- 
able October 11, 1954, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business October 1, 1954. 


SIMON OTTINGER, Seeretary. 


New York, N. Y., September 1, 1954 


car 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 
July 20, 1954 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share has been de- 
clared payable September 
28, 1954, to stockholders of 


record at the close of busi- 
ness September 16, 1954. 


Joun G. GreensuRGH 
Treasurer. 











61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 























INTERNATIONAL 


St. Louis 

1741 

CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on October I, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Septem- 
ber 15, 1954, was declared by 

the Board of Directors. 
ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasure 


September 2, 1954 














NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


131* DIVIDEND DECLARATION 


The Board of Directors of this com- 
pany today declared a cash divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50¢) a share 
on the capital stock. This cash divi- 
dend will be paid September 30, 
1954 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 


9, 1954. 


Vice President -Treesurer 




















WASHINGTON, D. C.—Some 
@f the business men in whom 
certain key Administration of- 
ficials habitually prefer to place 
their confidences over friendly 
members of Congress, are going 
te be let down badly if after 
coming from the marble gov- 
ernmental palaces they get to 
thinking that business will get 
a substantial measure of tax re- 
Yief from Congress in 1955. 

There is only one certainty 
about the tax picture for 1955. 
That-is, there will be a tax bill 
enacted in 1955 or the Adminis- 
tration will have troubles. This 
is because of the fact that the 
§Z% corporation rate drops back 
40 47% and several productive 
excises also drop in rate next 
April unless Congress takes af- 
{irmative action to extend the 

* Higher rates. 

While the Administration has 
yet taken no public position, it 
és doubted that it could afford 
to let receipts fall by this sum 
-—well in excess of $2 billion— 
#f these rates were not extend- 
ed. It is also doubted that it 
would be considered good poli- 
tics to allow these higher rates 
40 lapse thereby giving relief, 
as the demagogues would say, to 
the liquor barons and to busi- 
ness. 


Nevertheless, the fiscal arm 
of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, at least, has not retreated 
from its philosophy. This is 
Z@hat on principle such men be- 
jieve taxes are too high and 
should be lowered as rapidly as 
possible without unduly jeop- 
ardizing the Federal budget. 


So, IF the trend toward a 
fower level of expenditures 
continues along happily, there 
eight be room for a moderate 
amount of relief. 

However, it is too early to 
whet any appetites. First, there 
enust be word that for sure a 
further substantial cut in spend- 
ing will be achieved in 1956. 

Second, any relief obviously 
@epends upon the composition 
wf Congress. If there is Demo- 
<ratic control of either the 
Siouse or Senate, it will not be 
@ossible for the Administration 
te have its way on taxes—-ex- 
cept to keep business taxes 
thigh. Conversely, even if they 
avin both Houses, the Demo- 
«rats, barring a landslide, will 
@e unable to force their version 
of a bill across en toto over a 
weto. 


No Plans Formulated 


In their secret hearts, certain 
feremost officials of the Eisen- 
trewer Administration prob - 
ably would go for a general 
enanufacturers’ sales tax as a 
#neans of both equalizing the 
émpact of excise tax rates and 
eectting the Treasury less vul- 
wmerable to the volatile character 
of income tax receipts. How- 
ever, it would take much more 
fhan a high measure of political 
courage to advocate a Federal 
sales tax. It would require also 
@ large margin of control over 
both Houses to give it a chance 
of getting across. 

Marion Folsom, tax Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, pos- 
sibly gave the impression that 
the Treasury was definitely 
working for reform in a half 
dozen areas, in his speech Aug. 
19 before the American Man- 
agement Association. However, 
at is not possible yet to formu- 
late plans. And on the Con- 
@ressional side, not a wheel is 

ng to turn to develop tax 

eas for 1955, at the staff level, 
@ntil the elections in Novem- 


Washington —P 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 





And You 


ber determine who is going to 
call the tune and who is going 
to advise staff experts what to 
study. 


Service Men Can Invest 
Via Payroll Deductions 


Virtually any kind of a single 
investment by a Service man or 
woman could be handled by 
that investor in uniform by 
means of a deduction from his 
military pay. 

There was issued Jan. 19, 
1954, by the Department of De- 
fense, an Order No. 7330.1 
which prescribed what kinds of 
payroll deductions could and 
could not be made. This order 
is, despite its January date, so 
new that probably only a hand- 
ful of pay officers know its 
terms. 

In general the payroll deduc- 
tions of service personnel are 
permitted only for the purposes 
for which they have been used 
customarily or for the support 
of dependents, the purchase of 
government life insurance, or 
the acquisition of U. S. Savings 
bonds. 

However, paragraph 5 of this 
order permits ONE deduction, 
and only one deduction, for al- 
most any kind of an investment 
a Service man or woman 
chooses to make via the medium 
of payroll deductions. This 
could be a deduction for mak- 
ing payments on a house, repay- 
ing a loan, purchase of private 
as distinguished from govern- 
ment life insurance, or for the 
accumulation of virtually any 
kind of an investment. 

In other words, a person 
could undertake a regular pro- 
gram for accumulating shares 
of a mutua] fund, or he could 
build up a share account in a 
building association. It is reit- 
erated, however, that only one 
such deduction will be per- 
mitted per person. Thus, should 
a service man buy a private life 
insurance annuity, he could not 
have a payroll deduction 
handled for him also to buy a 
house, or for a thrift account. 


Approach Buyer 


From the point of view of the 
securities dealer, the approach 
would have to be made to the 
Service man or woman, not to 
the military establishment. If a 
Service man became convinced 
he wanted to buy regularly into 
a mutual fund, after determin- 
ing he wanted to do so, he 
would then himself have to ap- 
proach the pay department of 
his service and ask them to 
make a deduction from his pay 
to send the money to the seller, 
under paragraph 5 of Defense 
Department Order 7330.1. 


In authorizing the deduction 
the particular Service — Army, 
Navy, or Air—takes no respon- 
sibility whatever for the sound- 
ness or desirability of the in- 
vestment. It doesn’t say what is 
an investment “eligible” for a 
payroll deduction. The person- 
nel of the Service decides. If an 
individual determines to invest 
in Gold Mine Frauds Unlimited, 
or AT&T, it is all the same 
under this order. 


Fulbright Tops Banking 
Democrats 
Senator J. William Fulbright 
of Arkansas becomes the No. 1 
Democrat on the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee as a consequence 
of the death of Senator Burnet 
R. Maybank of South Carolina. 


The Arkansas Senator is 49 
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and a foremost advocate of in- 
ternational collaboration. When 
he was a member of the House, 
early in World War II, he spon- 
sored the “Fulbright Resolu- 
tion.” Passed by the Congress 
(with former Senator Tom 
Connally’s name substituted as 
the author of the Senate ver- 
sion), this served notice that 
Congress was willing, following 
the war, to join up in an in- 
ternational organization to 
bring about world peace. 


In other words, Mr. Fulbright 
is generally credited with hav- 
ing taken the initiative in a 
movement which culminated in 
committing Congress to ap- 
proval of what later became 
known as the United Nations. 


A former professor of law at 
the George Washington Univer- 
sity and at the University of 
Arkansas, of which he was once 
President, Senator Fulbright 
also was a Rhodes scholar. 
When the Republicans won 
control of the 80th Congress, it 
was Mr. Fulbright’s suggestion 
that former President Truman 
resign the Presidency since he 
had lost the confidence of Con- 
gress. 

It was this suggestion which 
generated no_ inconsiderable 
emotional antagonism on the 
part of the former President to- 
ward his Democratic Senator 
from Arkansas, so that when 
Mr. Fulbright, in company with 
two other Senators, urged Tru- 
man to abolish the old bi-parti- 
san board of the RFC, Mr. Tru- 
man refused. 





Breaks RFC Scandals 


Subsequently Mr. Fulbright 
in 1950-51 chairmanned the in- 
quiry into RFC scandals. Mr. 
Truman capitulated to the Sen- 
ator’s persistent suggestion 
after the scandals were aired, 
and by Executive Order placed 
the RFC under the governance 
of a single Administrator. 


Another emotional conflict 
between men may play some 
part in one of Senator Ful- 
bright’s most active current 
projects, the campaign against 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin. Senator McCarthy 
once publicly referred to the 
Arkansan as “Senator Half- 
bright.” 


The Senate Banking Commit- 
tee is one of a half-dozen major 
Senate committees, with a 
residual jurisdiction over eco- 
nomic matters like credit, the 
Federal Reserve, the SEC, and 
controls over the economy in 
the event of war or an emer- 
gency. 

Senator Fulbright supported 
the Democrats in 1953 in their 
demand that Congress enact 
standby price, wage, rent, and 
credit controls, a project that 
failed. He is also an advocate of 
of legislation further restricting 
the growth of bank holding 
companies and requiring them 
to divest themselves of owner- 
ship of non-bank assets. 


Death Terminates Partnership 

Senator Maybank’s death 
terminates an unique close 
friendship between himself and 
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the Republican Chairman of the 
Banking committee, Senator 
Homer Capehart of Indiana. The 
two joined on virtually every 
project before the committee in 
the 83rd Congress, including 
opposing the Republican lead- 
ership of Congress and standing 
for controls. 


Mendes-France’s Background 


Key government officials are 
expected to have before them 
a summary of some facets of the 
political background of Premier 
Mendes-France of France when 
he comes to this country to dis- 
cuss collective security and the 
continuation of American aid to 
France. 

In March 1946 there was held 
the organization meeting at 
Savannah, Ga., of the Monetary 
Fund and World Bank. Mr. 
Mendes-France was No. 2 man 
of the French delegation. U. S. 
officials recall that he was the 
thickest of friends with the late 
Harry Dexter White, Assistant. 
Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Frank Coe, secretary of the 
U. S. delegation. 


Mr. Mendes-France was first 
elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1932. The Commu- 
nists in his constituency with- 
drew their candidate and sup- 
ported Mr. Mendes-France. It 
was said that he was similarly 
supported in 1936. 


(This column is intended to re- 


flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 
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Businessman Looks at Education, 


A.—Howard Henderson—Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
(paper), 25¢. 


Hew the New Tax Code Affects 


You—Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1615 H 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (paper). 


Our Public Schools and Their 


Financial Support — National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 
East 48th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. (paper). 


Price Fixing, Controls, and Alle- 


cation of Non-Ferrous Metals— 
W. F. Boericke — American 
Enterprise Association, Inc., 
1012 Fourteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. (paper), 
$1.00 (quantity prices on re- 
quest). 
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